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In the transliteration scheme followed in this book 1 
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The Rishlrakuja period is the most important epoch 
of the history of the Deccan. Karnataka and Maharashtra 
were welded together into a great political power which 
inspired terror fnjm Bombay to Bengal, from Kanauj 
,to Cape Camorin. Since Fleet and Bhandarkar wrote on 
this subject some forty years ago, immense historic mate¬ 
rial has come to light, necessitating the rewriting of the 
history of the period on a comprehensive scale. In Part I 
of this Volume, the author hat critically and impartially 
examined all available original sources and brought out the 
history of the Rishtrakutas and of their relations with 
their contemporaries much more fully than wta ever done 
before. In Part II, the reader will find a critical atudy 
ot the JUshtrakuta administration and in Part III, a clear 
. and authentic account of the religious, social, economic, 
literary and creational conditions of the age, where 
an attempt has been made to., ascertain how far Smriti 
r statements on these topics are Confirmed or contradicted 
by epigraphtc data. No period of ancient Indian history 
has yet been discussed so comprehensively and to authori- 
tatively as the Rish|rakuta period has been in this Volume. 
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PREFACE 


The reconstruction of Ancient Indian History lias passed 
through several stages. In the beginning, almost every¬ 
thing appeared to be of the nature of o dim legend: hardly 
any historical data were available. When the key to the 
ancient Indian inscriptions was discovered, abundant histori- 
Cal material became available, and the energies of scholars 
were for some time directed towards the task of assorting iu 
The first generation of scholars was naturally engaged in 
determining the chronology and giving the frame-work of the 
political history. These problems became more or less 
settled in course of time. Owing to the commendable zeal 
of the Indian Government and of the various research societies, 
both in India and abroad, immense historical material 
1 became available in course of time. The discovery of 
i Arihas'Bstra, which coincided with the political awaken 
in the country, gave a powerful impetus to the study of 
(Political institutions of Ancient India. The material, 116 w 

‘available is. however, so ample that the historian nped not 
longer be exclusively or mainly occupied with the court, hut 
can give equal attention to the cottage. 

In this book, which substantially represents a thesis 
accepted for the D. Liu. degree of the Benares Hindu Uni* 
versity. an attempt has been made to give a comprehensive 
history of the Deccan under the R&shtrakutas (c. 750-1000 A.D.). 
The first Part ( Chapters l-VI ) deals with the political 

1 history of the R&sh|rakuta dynasty. More than 40 years 
have elapsed since the late Drs. R. G. Bhandarkarand Fleet 
to upon this subject. During this time, several new 
f^Sp'-'ons of the Rash pa katas and their contemporaries have 
a published, necessitating the rewriting of the history of 
: dynasty. Some idea of the new material, that lias ;be- 
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come .subsequently available in this j>eriod, may perhaps be 
gained, when it is pointed out that in the present work, it 
was found necessary to devote about four times the space 
that was found more than sufficient by Bhandarkar and 
Fleet for narrating the political history' of the house. Like 
a novel, political history cannot be all new or original. It 
is, however, hoped that scholars will find the history of' 
the R&shlraka[as expounded here rauoh more fully than in 
any book so far published. Several new suggestions, view¬ 
points. and conclusions will be met with, and Chapter t, 
dealing with the predecessors of Dantidurga, will be found 
to be substantially new and original. The political relations 
of the Rashtrokutfts with their contemporaries and feu da.-, 
Jories have been fully discussed. The history of the mH 
Ibrics. however, has not been dealt with in detail as it w»> 
T-tsidc the scope of the present work. 

1 Part II (Chapters VII—XII, ) contains a comparative 
stHy of the RushtrakOta administration. The books on the 
suoKct of Ancient Indian Politics are now so numerous. 


that the students of the subject may be inclined to feel some 
apprehcPon at the prospect of a new one being added to 
their number. It is. however, confidently hoped thot Jn 
perusal of this part will show that epigraphical documents 
have a rich store of material bearing on the subject, which 
has been practically untouched to the present day. The 
information from the R&shtrakOln inscriptions lias been in 
several places compared to, contrasted with, and in some 
coses, where it seemed justifiable to do so,-supplemented by 
the data supplied by tbe earlier, contemporary, and later 
inscriptions and works on the Nttu'ttgtra. Dkarmas'Ustra. 
and Arlhas'ntttra. 


Part III (Chaptfers XIII-XVII) attempts to delineate 
religious, social, literary, educational and economic conditi 
times. Here the back-ground had to be nccessa 





I wider. The method in this part is also comparative. I have 
not only tried to show what the things were in the Deccan 
under the RnshtrakQtas, but also introduced comparisons wit 
a view to illustrato the state of affairs in the earlier and Haler 
times. In this part the treatment has been mainly confined 
to the Deccan under the Rnshtrakfitas: in a few cases evi- 
■’ -donee frSm Northern India is also considered with a view to 
emphasise the points of similarity and contrast. While con¬ 
sidering the economic conditions, the data supplied by somo 
Chola records had to be utilised, as it was necessary to do. 

* so in order to interpret properly the numerous Roshtraku|a 

* inscriptions, hailing from tlie northern districts of Tamil 
country. Epigraphical sources hove been primarily relied 
upon, Init at every step an effort has been mode to show how 
for tlie realities of the situation, as disclosed by the inscrip¬ 
tions, confirm, modify or contradict the picture based upon 
the Smrtis and Furanas. As social and religious customs 
and institutions do not change suddenly, the information in 
this part is in some cases supplemented by the data supplied, 
by the 7th and the 11th century inscriptions also. 


The reader will thus find in this work not only the 
political history of the times, but also the religious, social, 
economic, literary and administrative history of the age. 
Unlike most of the books on the Bubicct of Ancient Indian 
History, he will find here equal attention given to the cultural 
as well as to the political history. A perusal of the book will 
show that there hardly exists any work at present, which 
offers so complete and comprehensive a study of any period 
in Ancient Indian History. 

_ The main sources of the book ore the inscriptions of the 
(rakutas. their, contemporaries, and their immediate 
rdecessors and successors. These ore supplemented by 
*1 accounts of the Arabic travellers and the valuable book of 
uni. Contemporary works like Somadeva's Yas'aatiloka 



(vi) * 

and NUivakySmjria, Pampas VikfamUrjanaoijaya and later 
Smrtis and Puraijas have also been utilised. Later travel* 
lets like Marco Polo. Ibn Batuta. Bernier and Tavernier 
have also been consulted with a view to see whether they 
could throw any light on our period. 

For the purpose of Parts II and III, l have thoroughly i 
studied the whole of the DharmasOstra, NuisSstra. and ' 
Arthas Sstra literature, and the relevant portions from thlT*' 
Pur&pas and the later Nibandhas. My principal aim is to 
find out how far the epigraphical data confirm, modify or 
contradict the conclusions based ubon the theoretical works 
on the subject. 

In Part III the aim is merely to describe the social, 
religious and economic conditions of our period. No attempt 
is made to account for the changes that we witness taking 
place at this time. To a student of the Dhormas'astro 
literature, the temptation to initiate this enquiry is almost 
irresistible, but that would have been beyond the scope of 
the present work and would have unnecessarily increased its 
size. I hope to write in course of time a few monographs 
on the origin, development and history of the various socio¬ 
religious institutions of the Hindus. The first of these, 
dealing with the history and development of Education in 
Ancient India, has been just published. 

In conclusion I would like to offer my hearty thanks 
'to the Oriental Book Agency and its enterprising manager 
Dr. N. G. Sardesai for undertaking the publication of this 
work, and to Mr. S. R. Sardesai. the manager of the 
-Samarth Bharat Press, for printing it neatly. 


Benares Hindu University. 
' February 20. 1954. 
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PART I—POLITICAL HISTORY 
CHAPTER I 

Early Rashtrakuta Rulers^ 

Their Stock. Home, and Relations with the 
Predecessors of Dantidurga. 

Before proceeding to narrate the history of the Imperial 
R&shtraknta dynasty, the historian has to consider a fow preli¬ 
minary but important questions. Who were the RashtrahGjas? 
Wliat was their home ? When and how did they first rise into 
political prominence? Wore there any ruling R&sh{rakQ|a 
families before the time of Danliducga ? These questions 
have to be first considered to clarify the later history. We 
shall first discuss the question of the early R&shirnku(a families 
as it will naturally throw considerable light over the remaining 
problems mentioned above. 

Earlier Rashtrakiita Ruling Families. 

Ancestors of Dantidurga excoplod. Abhimonyu of M&na- . 
pura, Nannaraja of the Mullai grant and KnrkkarSja of the 
AnUoli-Chharoli record are the only Rgshtrakaja rulors. 
whose h .uses are known to have flourished earlier than the 
house of Dantidurga. A number of other rulers, however, 
have been considered as belonging to the Rftsh Irak Ota stock 
by some earlier writers; it will be first shown why these viows 
are untenable. : .. . 

(1) While editing the Kadnbo plates* 1 *. Hultzsch had 
suggested that Ak&lavarsha Subhatuhga, mentioned in Morkara 
plates'” as having flourished in the 5th century A.D.. might 
be a Rislqrakata prince, possibly tho father of Indra who. 
according to the Knuthcm plates, was defeated by the early 

1. I. A., XII. pp. 13 If. 

2. I. A.. I. p . 363. 

l 
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Ch&lukya prince Jayasinha. Akfilavarsha Subhatunga no 
doubt looks like a R&shtraku|a name, but we havo to omit this 
king altogotbcr from our consideration, as the Merkara plates 
have been shown to be a forgery. 

It is no doubt true that a few records of the later Ch&lukya 
dynasty, vis., the Kaulhem plates of Vikram&dilya V UI , Ye- 
woor“’ and Nilgunda**' plates of Vikram&ditya VI. and Sono- 
vnde“ > and Miraj* 71 plates of jayasinha refer too Rashjrokuta 
dynasty said to have flourished earlier than that of the Chalu- 
kyas of Bad&mi. We are told in these records that after ruling 
for 59 generations at Ayndhyo. the Chatukyns migrated to the 
south and ruled there for 16 generations. Then their glory was 
eclipsed for a time owing to the ascendancy of the R?eh> rnkulns, d 
But soon there arose the valiant Jayasinha. who conquered the 
RashjrakOta king Indrtc the son of Kfshna. and reestablished 
the fortunes of his family. -/If this version of history be true, 
no doubt we have evidence for the existence of a Rashtrakuta 
dynasty, ruling prior to c. 500 A.D.. somewhere in central 
Maharashtra or northern Kamatnk-/But there is ample evi¬ 
dence to show that the defeat of the R&shtrakQ(as, attributed 
in these records to Jayasinha. is not based upon any stable 
tradition. In the first place, the records in question are 
mythological details; a Ch&lukya dynasty ruling for 59 genera¬ 
tions ut Ayodhya is not known to sober history. The most 
conclusive reason, however, for ignoring the theory, that 
Jayasinha had really defeated a Rash(rakO|a king lndra in 
c. 500 A.D., is the fact that not a single record of the early - 
Cholukyas of Bodami refers to this incident. This silence will 
appear the more significant when wc remember that the 
Chilukyn records mention a number of petty rulers like the 
Kadambos. the Mauryns. the Nojas etc., who were supplanted 
by the early rulers of the dynasty. It is inexplicable why 

5. 1. A.. XVI. pp. 151 f i. 4. I. A.. VIII, pp. II ff. 

5. E. 1.. XIII. pp. 12 ff. 6. B. I. S. M. J.. X, pp. 87 ff. ' A 

7. E.I.. X». pp- 142 ff- , 3 
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the Chalukyn rulers of Badnml should have conspired to 
condemn to oblivion the most significant achievement of 
Jayasinha. whom thoy Were claiming as the founder of their 
dynasty. Fleet's theory in this respect appears as the most 
plausible one; tho defeat cf RftshtrakOia Indra. son of Kpthna. 
attributed to Jayasinha in c. 500 A.D.. is probably due to the 
fact that the historians of the later Ch&lukyas. like some of their 
present-day successors, believed that history repeats itself. 
They knew that Taila It, the founder of the later ChJilukyn 
empire, had defeated RAshlmkuta king. Indra IV, the (grand-) 
son of Krshpa HI; they attributed on exactly similar feat to 
the founder of the early Ch&lukya dynasty as well. Coins of 
a king Kfshpa have been discovered in the Central Provinces 
which seem to belong to a fairly early date. But there is 
nothing to connect the king Krshna of the coins with Krshtia, 
the father of Indra, said to have been dofeated by jayasinha. 
The Krshnn of the coins may be perhaps the KalacKuri ruler 
KpthQarfije, whose grandson Budhnrujn was defeated by 
Mangali»& 141 

(2) Fleet had suggested that king Attivarman, mentioned 
in a grant hailing from Guntur district < *\ may probably hove 
been a Rsshirakutn prince °°’. This suggestion also is to be 
ruled out of order, because there is hardly anything to support 
it The provenance and the characters of the grant show that 
it is very probably a Pal lava record. The mythological des¬ 
cent from Hiraoyagarbha, which Attivarman claims, would 
also suggest that he wo* a Pallava, rather than a RaihlrakDln 
ruler. R&shtraka|a rulers of no branch whatever make any 
mention-of Annndamoharshi with whom Attivarman claims 
to be connected. The only ground for suggesting that 
Attivarman may Have been a Roshlrakuta is the expression 
*• Kandharanrpatikulodbhtitena ', used with reference to Atti- 
vjirman. But this expression is hardly sufficient to prove 

8. E. I.. V. p. 395. 9. I. A.. IX. P . 102. 

10. Dynaette* of the Canartse DUtricte, p. 334. 
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that Altivarman was a Rash(raku(n prince: for. (lie name 
Kvshnn is used by several non-RTishjrakuja rulers as well. 
Besides the Canaresc apabkrans'a of Kishna is Kannara and 
not Knndhara, 

(3) The Komaraiingam grant of Ravidatta tu> mentions 
that the founder of the grantor's dynasty was a king called 
R&shlravarmon. Hulttsch had placed this record, which is 
undated, in the 5th century A.D.. and suggested that the 
founder's name. R&shlravarman. may suggest RlwhimkOja 
overlordship over Punna^u Vishaya ( modem Salem and 
Coimbtore districts). If this suggestion were to be accepted, 
it would follow that there was a R&shtrakO(a kingdom in the 
5th century, which extended right up to Ccvimbtore. This view 
is, however, untenable; the grant has been proved to be n 
forgery probably of about the 9th century A.D.; and even 
if it were genuine, the mere occurrence of the term rBshfra 
in the founder s name, Roshtravarman. is hardly sufficient 
to prove that he was a feudatory of the Riishtrakatas. 

Having shown how a number of rocords, which were re¬ 
garded by some of the previous writors as possible sources of 
information about earlier RfashtrakQta rulers, do not supply 
any information ih that connection, I propose to discuss the 
information we possess about Abhimanyu. Nnnnnr&jn and 
KarkkarOja, whom their records expressly describe as 
Rasbtrakittas. Lei us see whether any of these rulers can be 
connected with the predecessors of Daniidurga. 

Tlve earliest of diesc rulers is king Abhimanyu, one of 
whose grants' 1 *’ describes his great-grand-fnthcr M&n&nka as 
the most prominent among the Rashlrrikujus. MarvoAka’s son 
was Devaraja. and grand-son Bhavishyn, and the grantor 
Abhimanyu was a son of the latter. Unfortunately the grant 
is not dated, nor is its findspol known. On palaeographi- 
cal grounds we can place it in the ?ih century A.D. About 

11. I. A„ XVIII, pi 366. 12. p.5. 

13. E. I.. VIII, pp. 163 (f. 
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/ the locality of the territory over which Abhimnnyu wa< ruling, 
we can get somo idea from the statement in the plates that 
ho was gracing M&nupura by his presence, when he mode the 
grant of village Un^ivBpka to the Siva temple nt Pethnpori- 
garikb, which ia recorded in the charter. Dr. Bhagwonlal's view 
that M&napurn is the same as Manyakhela or modem Mai* 
khed ,u> has to be rejected; for. if the later R&shlrakuta capital 
was really known as Mftnapura in the ?th century, it is difficult 
to understand why the epithet para of Mnnapuro should have 
been changed into kheta, especially since this change was 
calculated to belittle the importance of the place. For. pura 
| denotes a city or n capital, while Ithcfa is used only in con¬ 
nection with small towns. Further, it must be remembered 
that Abhimanyu and his ancestors were petty rulers, and if wc 
identify their Martapurn with Malkhed, their dominions, we 
shall have to suppose, were very extensive* For, Pftng&nkn. 
the &iva temple of which received the grant, has been identi¬ 
fied by Hultoch 1 '” and Fleet"*’ with Pngnru, 4 miles north 
of Panchmarhi in Houshangabad district, C. P.. and Updivu* 
tik&, the village given, with one of the two villages called 
c Oontin in the same locality. Abhimanyu would thus lie ruling 
over a kingdom at least 400 miles in length, which would 
hardly have been the case, since such'a kingdom in the 7th 
century would have cut across the dominions of the early 
Ch&lukyns. Fleet's suggestion that M&napura, which was 
probably founded by M&n&iika, may be M&nnpurn in Malva, 
the chief town of Msnapura sub-division, 12 miles southwest 
of Mhow. soems more probable, for it is only about 100 miles 
west of the village granted. ■ • 

. The Rnshjrakota house of Abhimanyu was thus ruling 
over the Mhow-Houshangabad tract in Central India The 
question whether it can be connected with the house of Danti- 
duran cannot be settled at present The seal of the grant of 

~ »«• J.B. B. R.A.S.. XVI.p.89. '1C E. I.. VIII. p. 163. 

16. I. A.. XXX. p. 503. . 
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Abhimanyu is lion, whereas that of the R&shtrakaia* of 
Molkhed is either S'iva or Eagle. Nor is there any similarity 
in the names of the members of the two families. The 
territory over which Abhimanyu was ruling was. however, 
immediately to the north of the kingdom of the R&sh|rakatn 
king Nnnnarnjn who was. as will be presently shown, very 
probably either a direct or n collateral ancestor of Dantidurga. 
Since on palacographical grounds, the grant of Abhimanyu can 
be placed in the middle of the 7th century. M&n&hka. Dovar&ja, 
Bhavishya and Abhimanyu become the contemporaries, as 
will be shown below, of Durgnroja. Govindoraja, Sv&mikar3ja 
and Nannaraja respectively of the Tivaihhod and Multai plates. 
The kingdoms of these R&sbtmkOta families were also 
contiguous to each other, it is not unlikoly that the two 
houses may have been connected with each other by blood 
relationship; but definite evidence to establish such connection 
is still wanting. 

The next definite mention of R&shlrakuia kings is to be 
seen in the Tivarkhed and Multai plates. The name of the 
grantor of the Multai plates has been reed by Fleet as Nnnda- 
rtja ,w but an examination of tbe facsimile published by him 
makes it absolutely certain that the name of the kins is Nanna- 
rilja and not Nandartlja. Fleet has mistaken the partially 
faint lower na for da; a comparison of this letter with nda in 
II. 2 and 6 will show clearly tliat the letter in question is nna 
and not nda. 

If we compare the genealogies in the Tivarkhed and 
Multai plates, we shall find that they are absolutely identical. 
In both the plates the grantor is Nannar&ja and his father, 
grand-father and great -grand -fathor are Sv&mikar&ja. Govjn- 
daraja and Durgor&ja respectively. But the Tivarkhed plates 
were issued by Nannar&ja in J^aka 555 or in 631-2 A.D. (“), 
whereas the Multai plates purport to be issued by the same 
ruler in S'aka 631 or 709-710 A.D. If Fleets reading in the 
17. I. A.. XVIII. pp. 230 ff. 18. E. I.. XI. pp. 276 ff. 
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Multai plates were correct, it was possible to argue that 
Nandaraja was a younger brother of Nannarija and, therefore, 
may have been on the throne even 78 years later than the 
elder brother. But-it is shown above that the grantor of 
the plates in question is Nannerftja. and not Nandaraja. 
and therefore identical with the ruler who had issued the 
Tivarkhed plates. In his grant issued in 631 — 2 A.D,, 
Nann&rajn claims that unlike his ancestors he was a ruler 
entitled to the dignity of the paliehamahnaabda. which he had 
personally won. He must be at least 25 at this time: could he 
be then still on the throne 78 years later? We have got the case 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk, who died when he was 104; so this is not 
impossible. But we must confess that such a long reign, as 
distinguished from life, is very rare, and it is therefore almost 
certain that the date of one of the two records is wrong. 

There are good grounds to hold that the date 709-10 A.D. 
supplied by the Multai plates may not be genuine. The 
genealogy of the Multai plates starts in verse, but after the 
first verse there .is a sudden break. A sentence in prose fol¬ 
lows but the concluding portion of it, taayStmai'Jndtmajo, is 
again the fragment of n verse. The record, therefore, does not 
seem to be genuine, at least it is not carefully drafted or 
copied: and the dale it supplies to us may not be genuine. 

The genealogy of this R&xhtmkOta house, os we gather it 
from these two records, is as follows:— 

(1) Durgaraja. 

1 

(2) Govindarftja, son of No. I. 

(3) Svamikartja. son of No. 2. 

(4) Nannor&ja Yudh&sura, son of No. 5. 

Known dates, 631-2 A.D. and 709-10 A.D. (?) 

Since the reign of Nannarfcja commenced earlier than 631 A.D., 
we may assign his predecessors to the following periods, 
assuming an average reign of 20 years. 
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Durgarijn 570-590 A-D. 

Govindaraja 590-610 A.D. 

Sv&mikordjn 610-630 A.D. 

Nnnnnriijrt. known dates, 631 A.D. and 710 A.Dl (?) 

Can we establish any connection between the R&shtra- 
kO(as of the Tivarkhod and Multai records with the predeces¬ 
sors of Dantidurga? It may be at once admitted that direct 
evidence to connect the two houses is not yet forthcoming: hut 
the available data make it extremely probable that Dantidurga 
was cither a direct or a collateral descendant of Nannariqa of 
the Tivntkhed and Multai records. The seal of tho two plates 
issued by him is Goru^a or Eagle, which was also the seal of 
Dantidurga and his descendants. The names of Nannanja and 
his ancestors arc either similar to, or identical with, the names 
of many of the predecessors and successors of Dantidurga 
One of the latter's uncles, who was probably a younger 
brother of Kfshi>a I, and was governing the territory round 
Daulatabad in 793 A. Dl 11,1 was Nannaruja. The formation 
of the name Sv&miknraja is similar to die bimda Prchhnkn- 
raja which was borne by Indra*'®'. Govindnriia. the name 
of Nannartia's grand-father, is repeated four times in the main 
R&shlrakuta line ruling at Malkhed. and once in the Gujrat 
branch. The great-grand -father of Nannarcjn was Durgarfija and 
his name may have paved the way of the formation of the name 
Dantidurga. This close similarity in the names of the mem¬ 
ber* of the two houses con hardly be explained, except on the 
assumption that the two families were connected with each 
other. Indra. Karka. Govtnda. Dhruva, Akalnvarsha Subha- 
tunga. Akalavarsha Kj-shnn and Dantivarmnn '.'■ere tho names 
of the different rulers in the Gujrat R&shtrakutn branch, whose 
blood relationship with the house of Malkhed cannot be doubt¬ 
ed; and ,all these names are repetitions of the names of the 
earlier ruler* of the main line. The names of four out of five 
rulers of the Gujrat branch of the Chalukyas, Ml. the two 
* 19. E.!.. IX. pp. 195 if. 20. E. I.. XVIII. p. 235. 
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Jayasinhavarmans, Vinayaditya, Nfangalarasa and Avanijaiiaa • 
raya Pulakeiin arc borrowed from those of the main Chfc- 
lukya line. If the name# of Nannarfcja and his ancestors are 
identical with or similar to those of tho predecessors and 
successors of Dantidurga, the presumption is possible 
that there was a close family connection between the two 
houses. 

It will be presently shown that tho early exploit# of 
Dantidurga and his father, Indro. e. g. the latter's feat of 
carrying away by force ( rBkthasa oiuSha ) a Chaiukya prin¬ 
cess from Kaira. Dantidurga’s occupation, at the beginning of 
his career, of Gujrfo and nortltem Mah&rash'm and the defeat 
of the kings of Sindh, Milvft and Kos'nla, would indicate 
that the family must hove been ruling in the feudatory capacity 
somewhere in the central or western portion of Central Indio, 
prior to the rise of Dantid urga in c. 745 A.D. Wo Ieam from 
the Iivnrkhcd and thoMuIiiu grants, that NannnrSja was also 
ruling in a portion of the territory above indicated. The Tivar- 
khed plates were issued from Achalapura. which is the 
same as Elichpur in Bcrar; Tivarkhed itself was granted 
away by the charier, and it is only 55 mites from Elichpur. 
The villages referred to in the Mult&i plates have not yet been 
identified, but Multlii, where the plates were discovered, is 
only about 20 miles from Tivarkhod. N’annarSja and his an¬ 
cestors were ruling in Berar and their capital wat probably at 
Elichpur. The exploits of Dantidurga also can best be ex- 
plained if we assume that hia patrimony was somewhere in 
Berar. This province occupies a central position with refe¬ 
rence to Kaira. Ujjain. Sirpur and Satara. where we know that 
his forces were operating at the beginning of his career.* * 

And finally, the known chronology of the two houses docs 
not only not go against the proposed connection between them 
but doe# support it. Assuming an average reign of 20 years 
(except where the succession was not from father to son), and 
* See the Adjoining map. • 
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working bock from the known dotes of K^shon I, we Ret the 
following genealogical and chronological table:— 

(I) Durgaraja. c. 570-590 A.D. 

• (2) GovindarSja, son of No. |, c. 590-610 A.D 

(3) SvfimikarSja. son of No. 2. c. ^0-630 A.D. 

(4) Nannartja Yudh&sura, son of No. 3, c. 630-650 A.D 

Known dates. 631 A.D. and (?) 709 A.D 

(5) Dantivarman. probably son of Nol 4. 650-670 A.D. 

(6) Indra Pfchhakarija, son of No. 5. C. 670-690 A.D. 

(7) Govindarfija, son of Na 6. c. 690-710 A.D. 

(8) Karka 1. son of Na 7, a 710-730 A.D. 

(9) Indra I. son of Na 8, a 730-745 A.D 

(10) Dontidurga. son of Na 9. c. 745-756 A.D. 

Known date, 754 A.D 

(11) K(shi>a I. uncle of Na 10. c. 756-775 A.D 

Known date», 758, 768 and 772 A.D 

N. B.—In the case of Indra 1 and his son Dantidurga. 
a reign of 15 years only has been assumed, as Nonna Gui>&- 
valoka, o younger brother of Indra I, was still alive in 792 
A.D. os the Daulatabod plates show 

If we reject the date 709 A.D.. supplied by the Multai 
plates, os not genuine, it will appear very probable that 
NannarSja was the predecessor, and very likely the father, of 
Dantivarman. the earliest known ancestor of Dantidurga. If. 
on the other hand, that date has to be accepted as genuine, the 
probability would be that Dantivarman was a younger brother 
of Nannar&jn Yudhftsurn. ruling somewhere in Khandesh, over 
part of the dominions of his elder brother. Nannaraja may 
have had no sons, or they and their descendants may have 
been eclipsed altogether by the successors of Dantivarman. 

To sum up. the similarity and identity of the names of the 
members of the two families, the close contiguity of the places 
where they were ruling, the identity of the seal design, and 
the striking manner in which the known dates of the members 

21. E.l. III. P p. 195 ff. 
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■of the two families con be worked up into a mutually adjust* 
ing chronological and genealogical tablc.-all these make it 
extremely probable, if not almost certain, tliat the ancestors of 
Dantidurga wore ruling-somewhere in Berar, and were cither 
the direct or collateral descendants of the R&shtrakOta king 
Nannarija Yudhasura, who was ruling at Elichpur in Bcrnr in 
tl>c middle of the 7th century AD. 

There remains to be considered the R&s!)trakO|a family 
disclosed by the Anirolr-Chharoli plates of Knrknrftjn II, dated 
757 A.D. < * ,, The following genealogy is supplied by the 
record:— 

(1) Korkarija I. c. 690-710 AD- 

(2) Dhruvo. son of No I, c. 710-730 AD. 

(3) Govinda, son of No. 2, c. 730-750 AD. 

(4) Karka ft. son of No. 3. c 750-770 AD. 

* Known dato 757 A.D. 

From this record wo loam that the village of Sthivara- 
p.illik;i. /. t. modem Antroli.Chhaxoli. was granted away by 
KaHca II in 757 AD. Since Antroli-Chharoli is 10 miles to 
the north-oast of Surat, and since the donee hailffd from 
Jambusera in the Bluiroch District, it is clear dial Karka || 
was ruling over Surat and Bharoch districts. It is. how- 
over. almost certain that the immediate ancestors of Karka II 
wore not living in this locality, or if they were doing ao they 
were wiolding no ruling powers. For, in the early decades 
of the 6lh century A.D. the districts in question wore being 
governed partly by the Gujrat Chnlukyas. and partly by tho 
Bharoch house of the Gurjaras. The rule of Karka II in 
southern Gujrat. therefore, must have been of recent origin. 

The seal of Karka II of the Antroli-Chharoli record is 
tho same as that of the main Rashtrakuta branch, oiz. eagle; 
the names of the ancestors of the donor are those, which fre¬ 
quently figure in the main R&ahtrakata lino. Karka II was a 
contemporary of Dantidurga and was ruling over a portion of 
22, J. B. B. R. A. S.. XVI. pp. 106 H, 
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L&la. which the latter claims to have conquered. It is there* ' 
fore quito dear that the liouse of Karka must haw been 
closely connected with that of Dantidurga. but what precisely 
that relationship was wc do not know. Bhagw&nl&l Indmji has 
suggested' ,,r that Dhruva of the Anlrolt-Chharoli record may 
be assumed to be another brother of Indro I. the father of 
Dantidurga. On this hypothesis the genealogy of the main 
line with known dales will be ns undcr:- 


Dhruva 

Govinda 

Indra 1 

Krshoa 1 • 

758, 768 and 772 A.D. 

f l 

jNonnariita 
793 A.D 

Karka II 

Dantidurga 
754 A.D. 




757 A.D. . ,. . 

There is nothing impossible in the above genealogy and 
Pf. 7 chronology. Nanno. the youngost. brother of Karka I. we may 

• assume, was bom in c. 715 A.D. and Dhruva, his eldest 
brothef, may have been his senior by about 20 years. 
Dhruva’s son Govinda may have been bom in c. 715 A.D. and 

his grandson Karka 11, in c. 735 A.Q. Indrn may have been two ^(j 
years younger than Dhruva, and Iris son Dantidurga may 
■have been bom in c 720 A.D Indm seems to- have been the 
most ambitious of .the four brothers and his son Dantidurga 
may have begun his military career in c. 745 A.D when he 
was only about 25. Shivaji and Bnbnr are known 1 to have . 
begun their karoers at oven an earlier age- Dantidurga's 
nephew may have actively assisted him in his, conquests when 
he was only a youth of 20; the unc'.e may havA rewarded the 

• services of the nephew by appointing him the governor over 
.the newly, conquered province of L*ta. After the death of 

Dantidurga in c. 760 A.D. Kish^a, his eldest .surviving uncle, 
may have succeeded him, being the most senior, member of -4 
23. J.B. B. R. A.S.. XVI, pp. 106 ff. 
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the house. The drawback in this theory is the necessity of 
assuming that Dhruva, Govinda and Karka I! were, ail of them, 
the oldest sons of their parents, and even after leaking this 
assumption we find that Karka II has to be assumed to havo 
joined his uncle, when he was only just a boy of 16 or 2ft It 
is also difficult to understand why a youth of about 20 should 
have been preferred by Dantidurga for the Gujral viceroyalty 
to his two mature uncles. 

Recently Dr D. R. Bhandarkar has tentatively advanced 
the view 1 *” that Karka II and his father Govinda of the 
Anlroli-Chharoli record may be identified with Karka and 
Govinda, father and grand-father respectively of the Indra 1 
of the main R»>htraka|a house. Ho points out that the 
genuineness of the Samangad plates of Dantidurga is not 
above suspicion and therefore we may ignore the date 754 A.D., 
supplied by this record for Diuitidurgft. 

This view also is not free from difficulties. If Karka and 
his father. Govinda of the Antroli-Chharoli record arc to be 
identified with the father and grand-father of Kfahna I of the 
main line, Dhruva and Karka I of the former record will have 
to be identified with Indrn I and Dnntivarmon of the main 
house- We shall have to assume that either Dhruva arid 
Karka werp tire biru das of Indra I and Dontivarman or vice 
Versa. R&sh|rak0|a kings have used several birudas, but there 
is not a single instance of any of the names Dhruva. Karka, 
Indra or Dantivarman being used as a biruda. So far these 
names have been known only os personal names. ■ • . 

In tho second place the known dates of ' Dantidurga and 
Kjahna I militate' against this view. Even supposing it to 
be proved that the Samangad record is a later forgery, the 
chronological difficulties involved in this theory are not solved. 
The new plates lt *’ published by the Bhamta Itihftsa Samaho- 
dhnka Mondala now supply 758 A.D. as tho earliest dale for 
K^ahoa I. and if we accept 757 AD. as the date of Dantidurga'* 
24. E. I.. XVIII. P . 238. 25. B. I. S. M. J„ VIH, pp. 165-6. 
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grandfather Korku, the reigns of Dantidurga and his father 
Indra will have to be crammed in the incredibly short space 
of about a year! The reigns of both these rulers were event¬ 
ful; Indra 1 had come into hostile contact with the Cujrnt 
Clwltikyas. and Dantidurga hod in the course of a brilliant 
career defeated the kings of Malvo, Sindh, Kosala. L&(a and 
Sm'aila, besides annexing the northern dominions of the early 
Chulukyas. How could all this be achieved in the course of a 
single year? Even if we assume that Indra had predeceased 
his father, the difficulty would not be got over, for one year is 
too short a period for the achievements of Dantidurga. 

A third possible view in this connection is to regard 
Karlen I of the Antroli-Chharoli record as a younger brother of 
Indra Prchhakar&ja of the main line, and to make h» descend¬ 
ants Dhruva, Gcvinda and Knrka II contemporary cousins of 
Govinda, Karku and Indra of the main line. This view pre¬ 
sents no chronological difficulties like those in the first two 
theories; Karka II. according to this theory, becomes an elder 
contemporary of Dantidurga and he may quite possibly have 
rendered him valuable assistance in his military plans, in re¬ 
turn for which Dantidurga may have appointed him his deputy t 
in southern Gujrat. It must, however, be admitted that the 
assumption that Karka I was a younger brother of Indra I is 
based upon mere conjecture. It has to be confessed that the 
precise relation of the main line with the Raihtrak'j|as of the 
Antroli-Chharoli record still remains to be discovered. That 
the two houses were relalod in some way is fairly certain; the 
ill-behaved relative, whom Kpd>i>a I ousted soon after his 
accession, was very probably either Karka II or his successor. 

The Noravana plates of Vikramaditya II. dated S&ka 664, 

< January 743 A.Di )‘ ,4> state that the village Naravana in 
Chiplun taluka of Ratnngiri district was given to certain Brah- 
manas by that Chalukya king at the request of Rashtraku;a 
Govindar&ja, son of ^ivartja. The charter was issued when the ^ 
416. B. I. S: M. J.. X, pp. 9 if. 
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king was encamped at Aditynvnfika or modern Aitavade in 
Satara district It is not possible to connect this RftahlrakU|a 
Gnvindarnja either with the main line or with the ancestors of 
Karka II of the Antroli-Chbaroli record. He cannot lie 
Govinda of the main line, for the latter was greal-grand-father 
of Danlidurga and he could not have been possibly alive in 
743 A.D., when the Naravana plates were issued. Nor can 
we identify him with Govinda. the father of Karka II of tho 
Anlroli Chharoli record. It is true that no chronological diffi¬ 
culty arises in connection with this identification; for the 
known date of Karka II. oiz. 757 A.D.. Tits in well with the 
known date of Govinda of the Naravana plates, oiz. 743 A.D. 
Tho father of Govindarijja may have been an officer under 
Vikram&ditya II in northern Konknn and lus son may have 
carved out a principality in southern Gujrat at the downfall of 
tho Chalukyaa. There is. however, an almost fatal objection 
to this view; the father of Govindarikja of the Naravana 
plates is Sivaruja, whereas that of Govindarftja of the Antroli- 
Chharoli record is Dhruvar&ja. There is no evidence so far 
forthcoming to indicate that either Dhruvordja or $ivarSfa was 
over used ns n bind a by the R&shtrakDtas. It may be also 
pointed out that Govindurfijn of the Antroli-Chharoli record was 
using feudatory titles, whereas Govindaroja of the Naravana 
plates has not even the title of a Sdmanta. The latter was 
probably a mere district officer ruling over some portions, cithor 
of Satara or of Ratnagiri district It is. therefore, very likely 
that he was in no way connected with the R&sh[raku!a family 
that later uu&ted the Ch&lukyas. 

Having indicated the probable relationship of the main 
R&shtrakata line with earlior and contemporary Rash(rakQ(a 
ruling families, let us now consider the question of the stock 
and nationality of the house of Danlidurga. We may refer 
only very briefly to mythological or semi-mythological views 
in this connection. Liter Rhshlrakuja records claim that the 
dynasty was descended from the race of Yadu. Bhagwnnlitl 
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Indraji had conjectured that this theory was started in c. 930 
A.D.. to explain the change in the emblem of the Rlsh*r/ikut« 
seal from lion to eagle, which is the Od liana of Vishnu. This 
suggestion, however, is not happy: lion was the emblem of the 
Rnshtrnkiitas of Munapura and not of Malkhed. The seal- 
cmblcms on the early Riishlrakufa records, e the Ala* plates 
of Yuvaraja Govinda, the Poi{han plates of Govinda 111. are of 
Ganida or eagle. On some of tho later records tho emblem 
is that of seated J>iva but the lion emblem figures nowhere. 

The earliest dote, now known, when the R3sh|rakG|as are 
seen claiming descent from Yadu is 871 A.Di, when the Sanjan 
plates were issued. 63 years earlier, however, the R&sh|ra- 
kG(as hod not evon dreamt of claiming this descent. The 
Wani-Dindori plates of Govinda til, dated 808 A.D.. while 
referring to tho birth of that monarch, observe that when he 
came on the horixon the R&*h|rak0{a race beenmo invincible 
like the raco of the Yodus when Mur&ri was born in it- <>7> 
It is fairly certain that the birth of Govinda III in the Rashlra- 
lcQla family would not havo been compared to that of KrsliQO 
in the Yadu race, if the R&ihirakllos had at that time thought 
of claiming connection with it by descent. It is probably the 
simile in this verse/ 1 *' which suggested to the later kings and 
poets the idea of claiming a descent from the Yadus, especially 
since it seems fairly probable, from the seal emblem of the 
eagle, that the earlier rulers were, like the Imperial Guptas. 
Vaishi)avas. ■ 

R G. Bhandarkar had suggested that the Riwhirakutaa 
had probably sprung from a family that was known by the 
name of Tunga 1 ”’. since in the Karhad ‘*°’ and Dooli plates 1,1 * 
of Krshrja III it is stated that the family had its origin from 

27. I. A.. XI. pp. 157 ff. 

28. Cf. Yo»min »arv»gur;fij'r»ye kahitipatau S'ri-RK»h*raktilInvajret 

Jfite Yadavavana'avanmadhuripgu SaMolnnghyaH parnili II 

29. E. I. IV. pp. 278 & 30. E. I.. V. pp. 192 ff. * 

31. B.C.. III. p.384. 
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u king named Tunga. The above plates, however, mention in 
the immediately next line Rt|la as o descendant or perhaps 
a son of Tunga. and observe that the R&shtrakafa family was 
known after him. Both Tuhga and Ratta are imaginary rather 
than real rulers, and even if we suppose that the family was 
descended from them, we find ourselves in no better position 
about the solution of the question of the stock and the original 
home of the Roshlrnkupis. 

Fleet has suggested ,J,> that since the names Rothor and 
R&thod arc to be derived from the term Rushprakuta. wc may 
connect the RushpakOjas with the Rsjputnna-Knnauj coun¬ 
try, which seems to be the original habitat of the Rajhor clan* 
of the Rajputs. But the R&|hors oomc to our notice much 
later than the southern Riishirakaia families, and it is quite 
pmible that the Rajput Rajhors may be the descendants of 
some members of the Deccan R&shlrakGla families, left 
behind in northern India during the northern campaigns of 
Dhruva I, Govinda (K, Indra III and Kphna III. 

Burnell was inclined to hold that the Matkhed R&shtrn- 
kQ|a« were Telgus and wero of the same stock as the Reddic> 
oftho Andhra land. 1,3 * This view, however, does not bear close 
s mutiny. The Reddies are at present scattered even o*er-Tamil 
country and north-eastern portions of Mysore State; but' their 
original home and present stronghold is the Andhra country. 
The Reddies of Mysore are undoubtedly of Tclgu origin,** 11 
and those in Tamil districts still speak a broken Telgu dialect, 
which clearly proves their northern origin. If we suppose that 
the Rishtrakajas were the ancestors of the modem Reddies, 
their original home will have to be located somewhere in the 
Krishna Godavari doab. In that case it is reasonable to ex 
poet thot they would have first come into prominence in that 
locality. As it is. not only did the R&shtrakula expansion not 

33. 8. G. I. H. p. 584. 

33. South Indian Palaeography, p. 10^ 

3{. Imperial Gazetteer, XVIII, p. 191. 
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begin from the Telgu-spcnking area, but must of it was never 
included in the Rnshtrnku(n dominions. The Ch&lukya rulers 
overthrown by them were those of the main and the Gujrat lines. 
The Vengi kings continued to defy them down to their fall. 
The mother-tongue of the Ro-shtrakOlas was Canarese and not 
Telgu, os will be presently shown. The Reddies were a class 
of traders and cultivators and they are not known to have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by military exploits in any period of 
ancient Indian history. It is but once that they are known to 
have founded a kingdom, and that was after the fall of the 
Gapapatis of Warangal. when for about a century, c. 1350- 
1450 A. IX, they were holding portions of Krishni and Raj- 
mahendn districts. Ul> The change of R&shtra into Ra^dn or 
Regies is also not possible in the Telgu dialect, though it con 
take place in the Tamil one.' 1 * 1 Under these circumstances it 
h not possible to identify the Rnshtrakntas with the ances¬ 
tors of modem Reddies. 

Mr. a V. Vaidya holds that the Rfcih(rokOtas of Malkhcd 
were a Marathi-speaking family, and were the ancestors of 
the modem Marathas.‘ M ’ This view also seems to be unten¬ 
able, for it con be shown that the family belonged to the Cana- : 
rcse stock and its mother-tongue was Canarese. 

A survey of earlier history is necessary in order to decide. 
whether the Rash(rakQ{as of Malkhcd hailed from Mah&- 
rfish(ra or Kamntak. It is as early as the time of Aioka that 
we first hear of the Ra(hikas, a term to which wc have to 
trace the Rattas and R&shtraktifas of later centuries. There is 
no philological difficulty in postulating this derivation; the name 
is spelt as Risfika at Gimar, Rasfika at Shahabazgarhi, and 
Ra]rnka at Mansera, showing that all these terms are to be 
derived from the Sanskrit term Rnshtrika. It is true that 
there is no trace of the sibilant of the original word in the j 
terms Rnttika or Ra||a. but the Mansera form Rap-aka shows I 

35. JMA VII, p- 158, 

36- Hit ry of Medieval Hindu India, 11 p. 249 (Marathi Edition), j 
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ihnl the term Rashjrika assumed a form altogether devoid of 
any sibilant in some dialects. As n matter of fact the form 
Rn|raka of Mnnscra supplies us the link between Rfoh|rika 
and Raltika or Ra{{a. Pischcl besides quotes several cases 
of a Sanskrit sh(a becoming a simple ffe in Prakrits. Cf. 

Skt Ishfa; M., J. M. and Amg. I||a. 

Skt Aushtrika; J. M. Uttiyn. 

Skt. Snndashta; M. Sandatta. ,,7> 

It will be seen that this tendency to change the original 
shla into f fa is to be mainly seen in the Mahar&sh|ri and 
Jaina-Mah&r&sh|rl, and it is precisely in the south, where 
these dialects were spoken, that wc find the change of original 
Rashfrika into Ratfa. 

In my opinion the various Retla ot Rn*htraka|a families 
of our period were the descendants of some of the Rathika 
families, that were ruling over small tracts in the feudatory 
capacity since the time of Asoka. Aioka inscriptions describe 
Kathika* as westerners, but they also associate them with the 
Bhoiakas, which will show that they were occupying portions 
of Maharashtra and Berar as well The next reference to 
them is in the Nlm&ghat inscription'of Queen Nayaniki, where 
we loam that she was the daughter of Mahirathi Tran aka- 
yira. whose statue was erected by the side of his daughter at 
Nfai&ghat. There existed at this time numerous feudatory 
rulers known as rathikas. In connection with the western 
expedition of king Kh&ravela his Khnndagiri inscription tells 
us that he carried away the wealth and crowns of all the 
rathikas and bhojakat. There are two records at KSrli u *’ be- 
longing to a little later period, recording the benefactions of 
Mahirathi Gotiputa Agimitanaka and MahSrajhi Vasithipi.tn 
Oomadeva. The latter grants a village which shows that he 
was a ruling chief. A Bhaj& record discloses the existence 
of a Mnh&radii .Vinhudatta. and a Knnhcri one that of a 


37. 

38. 
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Mahnrathint Nigamulamka. who was the daughter of a maha¬ 
raja-and sister of a mahobhoia. This record again shows, 
like that of king Kharavela, that rat his and ma ha rath is were 
feudal chiefs, and not more generals or local district officers. 

It is usually supposed that the Rajhis and Mahdrnthis 
were in power in Mahftr&sh(ra only, but there is definite evi¬ 
dence to show that some of them were occupying portions of 
Kamatak as welt Lead coins bearing the legend 'Sfcdakani- 
KalalSya-MahJrathi have been found near Chitaldurga. <40 ’ 
These coins belong to the middle of the 3rd century A.D. 
The Hirahadagalli grant of DharmamahiirBjitdlvir&ja S’iva- 
skandavarman l4l) is addressed, among others, to Ralhik&s. We 
further find that some of the Mah&rathis were closely connect¬ 
ed with Canarese families. The cumulative evidence of two 
Kanheri records shows that Nagamulnnik&. who was married 
to a Mah&rathi. was t,hc daughter of H&ritiputra Vishnu-kada 
ChOtu-Satakarni, who was a Canarese prince ruling at Bana- 
vasi.* 4 *’ Some of the Maltwathis were Nitga-worshippers ; 
the name of the queen of Sotakarni I. Nayanika.or Naguniko. 
suggests that her MahSratbi father was a Nftga-worshipper. 
One of the lion-pillars at Karli was the gift of a Maharafhi, 
Agimita-naka or Agnitnitra-nnga. whoso name also shows that 
he was a NSga-worshipper. The donor of ono of the Kanheri in¬ 
scriptions. who was the wife of a Mnharathi, is N&gnmulanik& 
or Nttgamdlanika and her son’s name was Skandanoga. <4,> 
One of the inscriptions of her father Vinhu-kada-chutu, dis¬ 
covered at Banavasi, is upon a stone slob bearing the represen¬ 
tation of a five-headed cobra. N&ga-worship was extensively 
practised by the early inhabitants of Mysore, 444 * and since 
some of tho Mahira|his were N&ga-worshippcrs and connected 

40. Raptoa. Catalogue, pi 57 1 Plate VIII. No! 233. 

41. E. 1.. 1. P. 2. * 

42. Rapaon, Catalogue, p. LIU. Luders. /Alt. No, 1021. • • 

43. A. S. WJL V. pi 86. 

44. Rice. Upton and Coorg from Inscription*, p. 202. • i •; 
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by marriage with Canarese families, we are justified in 
concluding that Rathis and Moharathi* \vere in power also in 
parts of Karnatak, especially since coins of S&dnkana 
ftrdalhyn Mnhfirn|hi are discovered in the heart of Kamitak 
near Chitaldurga. In the fate of these facts it can no longer 
be maintained that the Ra|hi and Mahnrathi families were 
confined only to Mahar&shtra. 

We can now take up the question as to whether the 
RashtrakOfas of Malkhcd originally belonged to Maharashtra 
or Knm&tak. We have shown already how the main line, 
that was later establislred at Malkhcd, has to be connected 
with the R&sh(rakO|a family ruling ’ at Elichpur. But Dan ti¬ 
ll urga and his ancestors were not natives of Berar. Canarese 
was their mother-tongue. It* was CnVmrese and not Maha- 
r&sh|rl literature that flourished at their court/ 1 *’ Amogha- 
varsha I of the line was other himself the nulhor, or at least 
the inspirer. of the oldest Canarese work on poetics. The 
sign-manuals of Karkn and Dhruva of the Gujrat branch of 
the house in the Naos&ri plates of 816 A.D/ 1 *’ and the Baroda 
grants of 8U U7> and 833 11 *’ A.tX arc in the south-Indian 
proto-Canaresc characters, whereas the records themselves 
are to be seen inscribed in the usual script of the locality of 
the period in question. If the home of the Malkhcd R&sh|m- 
klitas were in MahUr&shtra, it is difficult to explain how they 
could be using the Bcript of Karnatak as their mother script. 
It is true that much earlier than 812 A.Di the R&shtrakata 
empire had embraced the whole of Karnatak, but if the 
family had originally belonged to Maharashtra, its members 
deputed to rule over.southern Gujrat could not be seen using 
for their sign-manual a script ih&t was current neither in 
southern Gujrat, nor in 'Moh&r&sh|ra but in Karnatak. The 
fact that the recently published Jura inscription of Krshna III. 
found in Bondclkhand. should be using the Canarese language 

45." S** cKxpier. XV. 46. j. B. B. R. A. S„ XX. p. 135. 

47i 1. A.. XII. p. 157. PUte III •. 48. Ibid, XIV. p. 197. 
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(o describe Jus achievements can also be explained only on 
the assumption that Canarcso was the mother tongue of the 
R&shtrakutas of Malkhcd 

The use of the Cnnorese script and language by the mem¬ 
bers of the family of Dantidurga is not, however, inconsistent 
with the theory, here advanced for the first time, that Dnnti- 
durga's ancestors were direct or collateral descendants of 
Nannar&ja of Elichpur. It is shown already how a number of 
Rajhi families were long domiciled in Kam&|ak even before 
tire 3rd century A.D. Under tire Chalukyas of Bndfimi. a 
Canarcso speaking dynasty was founded in southern Gujrat, 
and another in the Tolgu-speaking Andhra country. The pre¬ 
decessors of Dantidurga may similarly have carved a domain 
in Beror away from their home in Kamutak. 

There is also evidence available to show that liic home 
of the house of Dantidurga was in a Canarcso-speaking loca¬ 
lity. A number of Rji*h|rakQ|a records describe the rulers by 
the epithet Lallalnrupuravarddhis a 'lord of La||nlGra. the best 
of towns.' 1 *’ 1 This epithet is changed into Lallatttiapura- 
vinirfiata 'emigrants from La|(alOra, the beat of towns in some 
of the records of the Ratios of Saundatti. ,sfl> Lattaluro. to 
which the Rashlrakutas belonged, need not have been neces¬ 
sarily included within the jurisdiction of NannarBjn and his 
ancestors. Moon!era, a general of Krshna III, has been 

49. Sinir and Nilgund inscriptions of Amoghuvnrsha I, I.A , XII, 
p. 218; and E. >.. VI. p. 102. 

30. J. B. B. R. A.S., xpp.167 If. In (proof the Saundatti Ratio 
record* Krshl.M. the founder of the house is described » Khondare- 

pitrataradhii'a. This, however, cannot show that Kandharo- 
pura was the homo of the KS»htmkTItn». since the vast majority 

of records describe them *% Lattalurapurat/aradkit'a. It is 
likely lliei Knndfiompum was only an imaginary city since we 
do not hear of it anywhere else- If at all' 'it was a real oity, 
Krshna III alona may have been associated with it l it wea net 
the home of the family. . 
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described as ValabhipuraoarSdhlsa, ' lord of Valabki, the 
beat of towns ’ at a time when it is clear that he had no 
control over that city.** 1 ’ The Kalachurya kings of Knly&ni. 
the Gutta princes of Guttavolal, and the Y&dava rulers of 
Devagiri called themselves lords of Kivlanjara, Ujjayini. and 
Dv&raka respectively, - "places which were never included in 
their dominions. The identification of Lattolura is not yet 
definitely certain. Fleet hod once suggested that Lat|alQra 
may be Ratanpur in Vilaspur District of the Central Provinces.' 
pointing out how most of the RashlrakUta families belonged to 
Central India. But later on he himself abandoned this theory, 
when it was found from a 1 2th century inscription from Ratan¬ 
pur itself, that the name of the place was originally Ratnapurn 
and not Lattanurapura. His later view that La{(alura may be 
LatOr in Bedar District of Hydrabad State seems to be hitting 
the truth.**** Phonetically the change of LatlalOra into L&tdr 
is quite natural. The second la in Lottalilra. being dropped by 
haplology, the original form will assume the garb of La|taiira 
in Prakrit; this form will lator change into L&|Qra. the loss of 
the double consonant f(a being compensated by the doubling 
of the preceding vowel. 

Since there is no phonetic difficulty', there is nothing to 
stand against the identification of Laltaltlra with L&(Qr. As 
a matter of fact all the known facts of history can be explain¬ 
ed only on this hypothesis. It has been shown already that 
the Rathis and the Maluirathis were spread over portions of 
Karn&fak as well, in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
So there may. quite possibly, have been a Rn|hi family holding 
local sway at L&tur, which is almost due east of Poona and 
south of Berar. This family may have later migrated to 
Elichpur or some other place nearby in Berar, where N'nnnn- 
rtjn was ruling in 631-2 A.D. Elichpur is only about 130 
miles north of L&tOr. and the emigration is quite possible. 
And by assuming that Dantidurga's ancestors in Berar were 
51. B. I.. VI. pp. 56 H. 52. E. I.. VII. pp. 166 {(. 
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immigrants from L&|Qr, we can well understand how they 
were using Cnnnrese language and proto-Canarese script- 
LitCr is now a Canarese-speaking town and such was also the 
case during our period; for we learn from the KavirOjamSrga, 
which was composed in the 9th century A.D., that Cana- 
re sc was then spoken between the GodAvari and the K&veri. <5J> 
The immigrant rulers naturally stuck to their language and 
script during their stay in Bcrar. When we remember how 
the Maralha familios ruling in Barnda, Indore, and Gwallior 
still use their mother tor.gue and script in personal matters, 
there is nothing impossible in lire supposition that the Cana- 
rese Rashtrakufa family, ruling in Berar. which was and is just 
contiguous to Canarese-speaking area, preserved its mother 
tongue and script. 

If we assume with Fleet and Vaidya that the home of the 
Malkhcd R&sh(rakutas was either in MahArAsh^ra or some¬ 
where in Central India, we cannot explain how they were 
using the Canareso language and the southern script. If we 
assume that they were local chiefs somewhere in central or 
southern Kamatak, we cannot understand how Dantidurga's 
exploits were most of them performed in Gujral, Malva, 
Central India, and northern Mah&rAshtra, and how the 
Chalukyas of Bad&mi continued to hold the southern portions 
of their dominions down to the reign of Krishrja I. If on the 
other hand, wo assumo that they were immigrants in Berar from 
can understand why they call themselves Laftaltira- 
puravaradhlsa, why they were using the proto-Cnnaresc script 
and the Canarese language, why their early exploits were 
performed in Central India, Gujrat and northern Mah&r&shfra 
and why the oarly Chalukyas continued to hold their own so 
long in the southern portion of their kingdom. 

It will have become already clear from what has been 
said so far, that the terms ratki, mahnrathi. rathika, rashtriya. 
rttthtrapati and rishtrahuta possessed merely political and 
55. Katir&jamlrga, 1, 46. 
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administrative significance; none of them was used to denote 
any tribal or ethnical stock. R. G. Bhandarkar has argued 
that the name MnhlirAsh|rn is due to the province being occu¬ 
pied in the early days by the raffiis and the jnaharathis.'**' 
but with due deference to the views of that learned scholar, it 
must be confessed that there is no evidence to show that the 
rat his nnd the mahura\his were the names of any tribes, 
Aryan. non-Aiyan or mixed. Mr. C. V. Vaidya holds that the 
Rash|rakntas represent the captains of tho Aryan army, who 
parcelled out the districts in Maharashtra among themselves- 
This view again ignores the presence of the Rlrshtrakiipvs in 
Andhra country, and of the rat his and the mahdrathis 
m Kamatak right upto Chitaldurga. The Noga worship, which 
prevailed extensively among the rat hi and the mahsrathi 
families, is surely no argument to prove their Aryan origin. 
We must, therefore, conclude that the facts so far known do 
not support the view that tho R&shtrakulas belonged to any 
particular stock, cither Aryan or non-Aryan. •• • • ' 

A point of minor importance remains to be considered. 
Viz. what-was tbe real nnd original name of the R&shirakOla 
family. After an elaborate analysis of the epigraphies! evi¬ 
dence upon the point. ,M> Fleet has come to the conclusion 
that ‘ while RashtrakOta was the formal appellation which it 
was customary to apply to the kings of Malkhed in ornate lan - 
guage, the real practical form of the family name was Ratio.’ 
He then points out that the form Ra{ta was not derived from the 
form Rashtra or R&sh|rakOta. but that the re vers© was the case. 

This controversy as to the original form of the word 
Rashtrakata is partly due to a misunderstanding as to what wc 
mean by tho term ‘ original. Fleet, while maintaining that 
Ratta was not derived from R&sh|ra, does not assert that Rn||n 
is a desl or Dravidian word of non-Aryan parentage. Wc 
have already pointed out a number of cases, where original 
sh\a in Sanskrit becomes simple t(a in Mahftr&shtrt and Jain- 
54. B. G.. I. ». p. M3. 55. E. I.. VII. pp. 220 If. 
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Mah&rAsh|ri. U6> Thore is, therefore, no phonetic difficulty in 
deriving the term Rnltn from the Sanskrit term R&shtra or 
R&shjrakata. As to the question which of these was the 
original form, the answer will entirely depend upon what • wo 
mean by ' original *. From tho 3rd century B.G to about the 
4lh century A.D., Prakrits were usually used for epigraphies] 
purposes, and perhaps for daily intercourse as well. The 
form rdf hi was therefore the original or earlier form in vogue, 
when the terms RSshfrakOtas and ROshtrapatis began to be 
generally used on the use of Sanskrit becoming common for 
epigraphical purposes. In this sense Rafhi or Raffa is no 
doubt the earlier form, but philologically and historically the 
term Raffa has to be admitted as a derivation from and con¬ 
traction of the term R&shiraku{a. 

The Ra|his and the Mnh&rathis were, as we have seen 
above, small local rulers. The Hindu imperial theory and 
practice were generally against the policy of annexation, as. 
will be shown in Chapter XII. Section B; the local chiefs were 
often converted into district officers and vice versa, accord¬ 
ing to the changes in the political situation. The terms 
Rafhiha. Riishtriya. Rsahfrapati and RnshfrakOfa were used 
to denote local chiefs, district officers, and big landlords. 
From the Gimnr inscription of Rudrodoman we leant that the 
Mauryan governor in Kathiawar was styled ROshfriya. From 
rite Hirahadagalli gram of S'ivaskandavarman we find that 
district officers wore known os Rafhikas.' s,> Numerous 
Veogi records show that the term R&sh|rokD|a denoted im¬ 
portant landlords in Andhra country during our period. 11 * 1 
A number of Gurjnra and Valnbhi plates show that R%sh|rapati 
was the title of the district governor.In the recently 
published Naravana plates of Vilcramiditya II.' w ‘ Govindar&ja. 

! »■ Ante. p. 19. 57. E. I.. I. pp. 2 If. 

58. E. I., V. p. 122. 133 ; 1. A.. VII. pp. 166 ff. etc. 

59. I. A.. X. P . 284 : XIII. p. 13s p. 77 «c. 

CO. B.I.S. M.J.. X. pp. 91*. 
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who is called Roshlrakuta in the record, may have been 
either a district officer or a big landlord, who wiolded a fair 
amount of influence with the Chftlukya emperor. 

Whether the R»shtrakGtas of Malkhed were originally 
local rulers or district officers or mere landlords is difficult to 
judge. Many of the Rajhis of the 3rd century B.C. must have 
been reduced to the position of district governors nt the rise of 
the Andhra empire. Some of them must have again become 
petty local rulers with the fall of that empire. Their status in 
many cases must have been again reduced by the curly 
Chilukyns. when they rose to power. With reference to the 
ancestors of Dantidurga we notice that \ udhasura Nannarfcjrt 
was the first to claim the PanchamahSs kdas. His predeces¬ 
sors, therefore, may have been cither local officers or mere 
landlords. They rose to power first under NnnnarJtjn. and 
it is possible that his descendants may have continued to enjuy 
the feudatory status, won for the family by Nonna raj a. 

Wc shall conclude this chapter with a survey of the 
careers of the predecessors of Dontidurgn. The earliest of them 
known from tlie records of die Malklred house is Dantivarmnn 
who, according to the theory here proposed, was either a son 
or a brother of Nannarikja. He is known to ua only from tho 
DaA&vatftra cave insenption. 1 * 1 ’ which gives us only o con¬ 
ventional account of his bravery and career. It is doubtful, 
however, whether he was in any way greater than his pre¬ 
decessor. who was proud to announce the fact of his having 
won the PaJiehamahOs'abtias. One of the scions of the Guirat 
Rash|rakuta branch, the younger brother of Dhruvaraja. wos 
named after him. <4?> The probable time when Dantivar* 
man ruled is 650-670 A.D., whether we make the-calculation 
from the known date of Dantidurga or of Nannarajn, allowing 
an average of about 20 years per reign. 

The next two members of the fami’y, Indra alias P(. 
chhakor&ja and Govinda [, are equally shadowy. They pro. 

61. A. S. WJ.. V. p. 87, 62. E. VI. Pi 285. 
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bably ruled from c. 670-690 A-D. and 690-710 A.Di respectively. 
The Baroda plates of Karknr&ja Suvarnavarshn of the Guirat 
branch, dated 812 A.D., inform us that even among gods, with 
the exception of S'ankaro. none waa saluted by Govinda I. 4 *** 
This- may show that ho was a zealous Saivite. Fleet** 4 ’ and 
R G. Bhandarkar***’ have suggested that this Govinda may 
be identified with the king Govinda. who along with App&yika, 
invaded the Ch&lukya dominions from \he north of the Bhima, 
taking advantage of the confusion of the war of succession 
between Marignlisa and Pulakcs'in. <Ml Tliis theory looks 
plausible when it is remembered that Govinda I was ruling in 
Berar, nnd could therefore have invaded the Chfclukya domi¬ 
nions only from the north of the Bhima. The proposed iden¬ 
tification is, however, impossible; Govinda 1 must have beon at 
least 25 when he attacked Pulokes'in in c. 6I(X A.D.. and we 
know that his grandson K'shpa 1 was olive and ruling in 772 
A-D. i. e. 162 years later than the time of his grand-fathcr. 
This chronological difficulty is fatal to the theory of Fleet and 
Bhandarkar, that Govinda. first an opponent and then an ally 
of Pulakes'in, is the same as the grand-father of Krshna ?. 

The next ruler was Knika I. who unlike his father was a 
Vaiihnavite . ,i3> Very little that is historical is known about 
him. He bad at least three sons.* 4 *’ of whom Indra r. the 
father of Dnntidurga. seems to have been the eldest. He may 
have been bom very probably in c. 700 A.D. Krshtia I, 
who succeeded his nephew, seems to have been a younger 
brother of Indra L He may have oecn junior to Indra 1 by 
about ten years; his age at the lime of his death in C- 775 
A.D., may have been about 65. Nnnna Guijavaloka seems 
to have been the youngest child of Knrka I. since he is known 

65. I. A.. XII, pp. 151 ft. 64. DgnatUtt. pp. 386*7. 

65. Early Hitlory of IK* Etccait. p. 194. 

66. Aikole inscription, VI. pp. 5 ff. 

67. Baroda plate* of Ksrka. I. A., XII, pp. 158 ff. 

68. If we accept tt»e view of Bhugwanlnl Indrajt, ( tee ant*, pp. 
12-13) the number of lh« known sons of Knrka become* four. 
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to have been alive in 793 A.D., when the Daulatabod plates 
were issued by his son Sahknnjgai)a. <M ’ His birth may bo 
placed in c. 715 or 720 A.D. 

. Of the three brolhors Indra scorns to have been the most 
ambitious. That he had married a Choiukya princess was 
known since the publication of the Samangad plates, the name 
ofrlhc princess Bhavanftga came to light with the Bhandak 
platesof her brothor<in-Iaw Kpihna I. The recently published 
Snnjan plates inform us that Bhavan&gjb was carried away by 
force from her marriage pandal at Knira by Indra I.*™ Since 
Dalidurga. the issue of this union, began his career earlier 
than c. 750 A.D., the marriage must have taken place some 
time is c. 725 A-D.. A few more facts about the career of Indra 
will be narrated in the next chapter, whero the career of his 
illustrious son Dantidurga will be described. 


CHAPTER II 
The Rite of the Rashtrakutas 
Indra I. Dantidurga, and Krahna I 

. A bird's-eye-view of the political condition of India in . 
general, and the Deccan in particular, in the first half of the 
8th century would be necessary to understand properly the 
rise of the Roshtrokuta house. The history of Kashmir need 
not be considered, for after the death of Lalitadityu Mukyipjcjo 
that kingdom did not come into contact with the kingdoms in 
the rest of India for a long time. Wo do not know who was . 
occupying the imperial throne of Kanauj after Yaiovorman. It 
would appear from tbo ChachnUmS 0 * that Rai Hari Chandcr 

'69. E.!.. IX. pp. 195 ((. 70. E. I„ XIV. pp. 121 1 

71, Cf.—iDilrarfljaatatogrihn&dy-as'ChSlultyanrpSiinBjlra - v '• 

RSkshoseija vU-Sltena ran® KhctoVomn^dapc. i . 

1. Elliot. I. pp. 207-208. 
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was ruling there in c. 713 A.D., but this king is yet a mere 
name to us. The same is the case of Vajr&yudha, who is sup¬ 
posed to have been the predecessor of Chakrayudha by some 
• writers. Bengal was just recovering from anarchy under the 
leadership of Gopftla I. In the Dcccan itself the Ch&lukya 
empire was powerful, hut its strength was being wasted in 
hereditary wars with Pnllnvas- The preciso extent of the 
Chnlukya kingdom nt the time of its overthrow is not easy to 
determine. Us s >utbcm boundary line mutt have keen u 
changing one. as the wars with the Pailavas were being 
continuously fought with varying success. A subordinate branch, 
related by blood-relationship to the main line, was no doubt 
ruling at Vengi; but it had become practically independent 
of the main line at this time, though the imperial title Maha- 
rHjaJhirvja Para rues'Cara Parama-bhaltdraka was not assum¬ 
ed by its rulers before the time of Vijayftditya IL The northern 

r boundary of the Chilukya kingdom was probably the Kim in 
southern Gujrat; beyond that river stretched the kingdom of 
the Gon&raa of Bharoch (or rather of Nandtpurl, to be precise) 
which embraced the territory between the Kim and the Mahi. 

• How much further east of the Kim valley the sway of the 
Ch&lukyns extended is difficult to determine, for the history of 
the Central Province of this period is still shrouded in mys¬ 
tery. Portions of this province must have passed under the 
ChjJukya sway with the overthrow of the Kajachuri prince 
S'arJcoragann by Marigalis a towards die end of tho 6th cen¬ 
tury A.D.. but whether they continued to be ruled by the 
Chnlukyas by the beginning of tho 8th century is not known. 

- Portions of Bcrar were being ruled by the ancestors of Dnnli- 
diirga; the Multai and Tivarkhed records < * do not mention the 
name of the suzerain ruler, hut it is almost. certain that he 
must have been the Chalukya king upon the throne. From the 
Udayendiram plates of doubtful authenticity u> it would 

a. i. A..-XX. j>. too. 

3. I. A.. VII. pp. 273 ff. 
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appear thal there was a fairly powerful kins in the Vindhya 
regions at this time named PfthvTvy&ghra. who is claimed to 
have been defeated by the Pallava ruler Nandivarman. Who this 
Prthvtvy&ghra was, and how for he had encroached upon the 
Chalukynn kingdom, we do not know. It is. however, possible 
thal PiihvJvy&ghru may have been another name of Jayn* 
vatdhana of S'ailodbhava dynasty who. in his Ragholi plates, 
which on pabeographicnl grounds have been assigned to the 
middle of the 8lh century by Rai Bahadur Hiralal.'*’ styles 
himself ParamamUhes'tiara Sahalacindhyddhipati MahS • 
rtijtidhirnja Paranutvaro. Whether this identification is true 
or not. it is clear that the Ch&lukyos must have lost a portion . 
of their dominions in the north by the rise of Joyavordhann. 
In the eastern Kos'nlo. there was kingdom at Sirpur near 
Raipur, where king Udaynna was ruling by the middle of the 
8th century. In Rnjputhna and Malva there ruled two Gurinra . 
houses, one at Bhinmal and another at Uijain. Both these, 
along with the kingdoms of Valabhi and Nandlpuri, were being 
considerably harassed by the raids of the Arabs of Sindh in 
the second quarter of the 8th cehtury A.D 

Such then was the political condition in Indio, when . 
Indra I began his political career. The Snnjan plates inform 
us that he had married the Ch&lukya princess Bhavan&gn by 
rakshasa form of marringe at Kaira.“’ This event must have 
taken place some time after 722 A.D Kairn was then still under 
the rule of the Valabhi houso, as the Gondal plates of Sil«- 
ditya V show.' 6 ’ Very soon thereafter Kairn and Panchmahnl 
districts were lost by the Valabhi kingdom: no record belong¬ 
ing to that dynasty comes from this area during the next 29 
yeers. This negative evidence is confirmed by the Kavi 
plates of JayabhaUa III of Bharoch/ 7 ’ where that ruler claims 
to have defeated the king of Valabhi by the skill of his sword. 

4. Hiralal, List of Inscriptioni in C P. and Bcrar. p. 18. 

5. E. I.. XVIII. pp. 235 if. 

6. J. B. B. R. A. S.. XI. p. 112. 7. I. A.. V, p. 112, 
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It would seem that Jayabha»a III Had made an alliance with 
the Gujrat Chalukya ruler Marigalarosa. and that the allied 
forces had wrested away the continental districts from the 
Valabhi king in c. 725 A.D. Indra I seems to have, very 
prdbably. served in this campaign as one of the feudatories 
of the Ghulukyo king: it was in that capacity that he may have 
been present in Kaira. when he carried away the Chalukya 
princess by force from the marriage pandal there. Bhavn- 
nigu may have been a daughter of Mahgalarasa or Pulnkeiin. 
Hindu marriage is indissoluble and, therefore, the estrange¬ 
ment caused by this rSkshata marriage could not have lasted 
long. The Chalukya ruler may have soon reconciled himself 
with the accomplished fact: the marriage may have also 
added to the prestige and patrimony of Indra in Bcrar. 

The Knirfi and Panchmahal districts were not held for a 
long time by the Gurjara-Chalukya forces. From Al Btladuri 
we learn that J unaid. the Arab governor of Smdha. had sent 
expedition* to the kingdoms of Marwar. Bhnroch. Ujjain. 
Mulva.uid BhinmaL' 1 ’ The account of the Muslim chroni- 
cler is confirmed by the Naosari plates of Pulnkeiraja. dated 
739 AD..'*’ which state that the Muslim army, which had 
defeated the kings of Sindh. Kachchha. Kathiawar and the 
Chavdo. Mauryu, and Gurjora rulers, was repulsed hy Pulake¬ 
iin. Since the grant is dated 739 A.D., and since Pulake- 
iin'a accession took place in 731 A.IX. the Muslim raid must 
have taken place between these two datC3. The havoc of the 
Muslim raid and the effort to repulse ii must have weakened 
the stale* in Gujarat and Malva, and Danlidurgn must have 
decided to fully exploit this situation when he began his 
career in c. 745 A.D. at the ago of about 22 nr 23. His 
imagination must have been fired to some extent by his des¬ 
cent from the Chilukyas on his mother's side. 

t-. , ► . :i . 

8. Elliot. I. p. 109. 

9. B. G.i I. k p- 109. . •< t 
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Our sources of information about Dantidurga are two con¬ 
temporary records, the Somangad plates'"’ dated 754 A.D. 

II. I. A. XI, pp. Ill ff. The genuineness of this record haa been 
recently called into quetion by Dra. Sukhtankar and BKandarkar ( E. I. 
XIV, pp. 121-2; Ibid. XVIII. p.236). Dr. SukhtanW.conclusion, which 
is mainly bated on palseographical grounds, is that the plates are a few 
decades later than the alleged time of their .issue. The palmographicol 
test is. however, a hardly convincing one when the difference is only of 
e few decades. If wo compare the Talogaon plates of Krishna I with the 
Samsngad plates, we no douht find that the duct of the former is much 
more archaic thnn that of the latter; but the t'a in the latter record is 
more archaic than the s'a in the former. The sign-manual of Dadda 
Praa'ftntarCge in hie Keira Pintos of 669 A.D. is in characters at least 
two centuries later than that date. (J. R. A. S., 1864. p. 205). The same 
is the esse of the Mathura Jain inscriptions of the Kushsna period, 
whose characters ere much in advance of their age. It is clear from the 
(set two cases that the current hand was considerably in advance of the 
monumental writing, end it is not impossible that the characters of the 
Samsngad plates appear a few decodes later than the date of the record 
not because it is not genuine but because it is written in the current, 
rather than in the monumental script of the period. The names of the 
villagee have been tampered with in thia record, and if we have to sup. 
pose that the record ii not genuine, it will be a cose of double forgery* 
Palaeographies) evidence being inconclusive in this matter, attention 
may be drawn to a few pointa which would show that the record is a 
genuine one, 

L The verse r— 

BteT It 

doc* not occur in any other Rffshtrskttta record; and it will be soon 
shown that the arm lee of Dantidurga had operated in the valliee of these 
rivers. If the record were not genuine, or besed upon a genuine record, 
and if it were forged by the krantavid Bmhmenas of Karad, the donees 
of the grant, the rivers mentioned in connection with the exploit* of 
Dantidurga would have been big river* like the Ganges, the Jumna etc. 
end not insignificant onsa like the Mahf, the MahSnodl and the Rovl. 
The feet that these comparatively unimportant rivers are mentioned 
would show thot the grant ia either genuine or bated on an original 
document issued by Dantidurga. 

C P. T. Oi 

a 
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and the fragmentary Ellorn Dashvatara cave inscription. U1> 

( Continued from lent page ) 

11. The writer of the Talegaon plate* of KrthQa 1 is the same In. 
dividual H the writer of the Satnangod pistes issued IS years earlier! It 
is very likely that tndro. who composed tke grant, was serving loth 
under Dantidurga and Krsh?a. When it it remembered that the Tale, 
goon grant is not baaed or modelled on the Sarannged one or vice versa, 
the identity of the composers can be explained only on the assumption 
that the record is a genuine one. Forged records ore not likely to be 
correct on such minute points. 

tit. The date of the Antroli-Chharoli record, 757 A.D., is not the 
date of Kerko. the grandfather of Dantidurga. as shown in the iaat chapter. 
So there it nothing Impossible in Dantidurga being a ruling prince in 
753-4 A.D. when the Samangad grant was issued. 

It mey be pointed out that oven if we accept the view of Dr.' 
Sukhatsolur, the pistes will have to be pronounced to be a few decades 
later than the alleged date of their iseue. If such is the case, we will 
have to assume that the present platce era a later copy of en originally 
genuine grant, and therefore their value as a record describing contem¬ 
porary incidents cannot bo much diminished. The Samangad plates la 
that case will stand on the same level as the Kotin ur Inscription of 
Amoghavarsha. The latter record was*no doubt not written in S'aka 782, 
but it has been shown reoeotly by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ( E. 1., XVJI1. 
p. 235 ff. ) that the record is a genuine copy of an earlier grant. 

12. Kiel born seems to assign this record to the reign of Amo. 
ghavarsha 1, { E. 1. VII, Appendix, p. 13 ) but this view is not correct. 
The record does not refer to any king later than Dantidurga but merely 
supplies S'arva as on epithet of that king. This becomes quite clear from 
an analysis of the record. V. 23 describes Dantidurga'i victory over the 
ruler* of LSle. MtUvn. Bndiimi. etc.. V. 24 compares him to a number 
of gods according to the usual notions on that subject, and V. 25 after 
describing his bravery concludes with tbe line:— 

4hf?8ie*fr*rf qt ^NTTTFJR^: II • S'rl Maharaja S'arva 

was terribls Ilka a mod elephant to tbe enemy who was ambitious of 
conquest. * 

Then immediately follows ths line;— 

I ' Who had made in 

Ujjayini in a wonderful way the great gift prescribed for kings. ’ 

P. T. 0. 
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and the notices about him in the records of his successors. 
From these wo lenm that the rulers of Kanchl, Kalinga, 
Srlsailn, Kosnln. Mfdava, Lh|a. Tahka, and Sindh were de¬ 
feated by Dantidurga. OZ) Our records, however, do not 
supply any cluo as to whether the overthrow of the Cholukyas 
preceded or followed the defeat of Qther kings mentioned in 
them. 

But before wc proceed to determine the probable chrono¬ 
logy of these wars, we have to consider a serious discrepancy 
(Continued from laet page) 

This line obviously refers to JJfTTH which Dantidurga 

lied given at Ujjtyini, as we know from the recently published 
Sanjan plotes of Amoghavarsha I. It ia, therefore, clear that Maharaja 
S'arva who is mentioned in V. 25 of the Das’RvetSre record must be 
obviously Dantidurga, whose exploits sre the topic of eulogy from V. 23. 
If wc osaume that it is Amogbavarshe I and not Dantidurga who is 
referred to in the last lino of V. 25, which refers to king S'arva, we 
■hall have to suppose that the record passes Over, entirely unnoticed, 
at many os four aulert, t it. Krishna I, Govinda II, Dhruva and Govinda 
III. This it axtremoly improbable, since the author of the Dst'IvntBr* 
inscription has devoted several verses to describe the imaginary careers 
of the predecessors of Damiduaga. Ho would bavo waxed ten lime# elo¬ 
quent in describing the all.India exploits of Dhruva end Govinda III; 
Buhler, who had edited the record, had realiaed that king S'arra could 
not be Identified with Anvoghavarsha 1; he had propoeed to regard him as 
a brother ora minister of Dantidurga. (A. S. W, I., V, pp. IM ff.) This 
view, however, overlooks the fact the V. 25 describes the 
ceremony of S'arva es something which other kingt could not have 
thought of emulating, even in dream. This statement would have been 
altogether inappropriate end wide of the mark, if S'arva were a younger 
brother or a minister of Dantidurga. To conclude, tho last ruler mentioned 
in this record is Dantidurgs S'arva and therefore the record may welt 
be a contemporary document. But as it is incomplete, one connot be 
positive on the point. 

13. Cf. Elloro Inscription V. 23. Semsngad grant lines, 21-22, 
Bogumra plates of InJra III, E. I. IX. po. 24 ff. The Das'BvatBra record • 
gives the name of the last mentioned king bs Sandhubkupa but this it 
obviously a mistake for Sindhubhufia. 
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in the R&shirakata records about the overthrow of the Cha- 
lukyas. Some of the records ascribe tho defeat of Klrtivarman 
II to Dantidurga and others to Krshna I. There can, however, 
be no doubt that Krshna I only completed tho work of his 
nephew. It is no doubt true that the Woni-Dindori <l ° and 
Radhanpur n,> plates of Govinda III, dated 808-9 A.D., Baroda 
plates of Karka,* 1 *’ dated 812 A.D., and the K&podwanj 
plates of Krishna dated 910 A.D.. give the credit of the 
overthrow of the Chalukyas to Kphrja I. but this is obviously 
due to the fact that these records altogether pass over Danti¬ 
durga, because he was only a collateral ancestor. Tho Sanjan 
plates of Amoghavnrsha I. 08 ’ dated 871 A.Di, and the 
Cnmboy <l,> and Sangli t:o> plates of Govinda [V. dated 930 and 
933 A.D. respectively, no doubt mention Dantidurga, but givo 
the credit of the Chalukya overthrow to Kphtjo I. But these 
are late records and their testimony will have to be rejected in 
favour of the undoubtedly earliest and almost contemporary 
records. Oit. the Bharata Itih&sa Samshodhaka Mandela 00 . 
Ta!egaon‘ n> and Bhanduk 03 ' plates of Krshna I dated 758. 
770 and 774 A.D. respectively. These records were issued by 
Krshna I himself, and they not only do not claim the credit 
of the Chalukya defeat for him. but actually give it to Danti¬ 
durga. There can. therefore, be no doubt that it was Danti¬ 
durga, and not Kphga I who gave the first decisive blow 
to the Chalukya house. The later records ascribe that feat 
in some cases to Krshna I. partly because they pass over 
Dantidurga altogether, and partly because Kphtp I com¬ 
pleted tho work of his nephew and humbled the Chalukyas of 
Vcngi as well. 

Dantidurga seems to have begun his career by attacking 


14. I. A., XI. pp. »57 ff. 

16. I. A.. XII. pp- 158 ff. 
18. E. L. XVIII. pp. 235 ff. 
20. I. A.. XII. pp. 249 ff. 
22. E. I.. XIII. pp. 275 ff. 


15. E. I.. VI. pp. 242 ffj 
17. E. !.. I. pp. 52 ff. 

19. E. I.. VII, pp. 36 ff. 

21; B. I. S. M. ]., VIII, 165-8. 
23. E. |„ XIV, pp. 101-02. 
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his eastern neighbours in Koa'ala,* M> Udayana of Sirpur 
near Raipur and Jayavardhann of Srivardhana near Rarr.tck, 
who was probably also known as Pjthvlvyaghra/' 5 ’ If the 
Udayendiram plates, *■**' issued by Nandivarman II in his 
2 1 st year, are geniune or based, like the Konnur inscription 
of Amoghnvarsha I. on a genuine record, it would appear 
that Dantidurga and Nandivarman II wore co-operating with 
each other in this expedition : for the Udayendiram plates 
claim that Nandivarman II had captured Udayana, the king of 
the Sabaras, and defeated Prthvtvy&ghra, another S'abara 
chief, who was presumptuous enough to perform an Asvamedha 
sacrifice. Since several records of Dantidurga claim for him 
also the credit of defeating the Kcxsala ruler or rulers, it seems 
very likely that ho hod made an alliance 07 ’ with the Pallava 
ruler Nandivarman, the natural enemy of his prospective 

24. Udayana’* greot-grand-son Chandregupta mi defeated by 
Covind* III in c. 810 A-D. It le, therefore, very likely that Udayana 
himself wm on the throne at this time. See E. I., XVIII, pp. 240 and 
XI. pp. 183 ff. 

25. Jayavardhann it called <P : irvW^r<(3tit'4tlafl«Bfltsuf|PrTfit: | 
in the Ragholi platens he mny, therefore, well have been the him an 
the S'abara chief. Prithvivy*ghro, who attempted to perform an At'va. 
medha according to the Udayendiram plates. With reference to Nandi* 
varman he wu a northerner. 

26. S. I. 1. II.. pp. 365 ff. 

27. Dubreuil hat suggested that Dantivarman cemented this alliance 
by giving hie daughter S'ankhX in marriage to Nandivarman ( Pallavas, 
p. 75) There are several difficultice in accepting thit theory. In the 
first place it may he pointed out that the Bahur plate* simply mention 
that S'ankhB was a RttshtrakOu princess: the name of her father is not 
given. (S. 1. I.. II, p. 515 ). We have teen already how there were 
several Ralhi or RSahtrakQta families in Andhra and Karnatak: it is not 
impossible that S'ankhX may have belonged to one of these and may have 
been altogether unconnected with the house of Dantidurga. In the 
second place it rosy bo pointed out that Nandivarman, who had married 
S'ankhB, w*a the eon of Tentivarman < See V. 12 of the Bahur plates; 
S. 1. I., II, p. 515 ), while Nsndivarman. who was the ally and [P. T. 0, 
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opponent Klrtivarman II. It is no doubt true that a number of 
records, like tho Da^avatitra one. state that Dantidurga had 
defeated the king of Kanchi as well : but this statement is not 
against the theory of alliance. For Nandivarman I was not 
the son of his predecessor Paramesvaravarman, os the 
Udayendiram plates were supposed to prove. He was bom 
in a collateral branch and seems to have supplanted by force 
either Paramesvaravarman or his successor. (18> Dantidurga 
may probably have helped Nandiverman in this war against 
his predecessor. Hence his records may well claim that he 
had defeated the Pallava king. It was probably when Danti¬ 
durga was cooperating with the forces of Nandivarman that ho 
may have defeated or come into hostile contact with the ruler 
of Srisaila in Kamul district. 

After strengthening his position by the defeat of his 
eastern neighbours and by his alliance with Nandivarman, 
Dantidurga seems to have attacked the Gurjaras of Bharoch 
and the Ch&lukyas of the Guirat branch, and annexed their 
dominions. These kingdoms were already exhausted by the 
Muslim raid and its repulsion, and Dantidurga's task may not 
have been very difficult 

Dantidurga's successes must have made a collision with 
Klrtivarman II inevitable, and it seems to have taken place 
before January 754 A.D. when the Samnngad plates were 
issued. We are told that the Ch&lukya emperor was easily 
defeated merely by the frown without even any weapons 
( Conti nmd from latt page ) 

contemporary of Dantidurga, was tho ton, either of Para me*'vara verman. 
according to tho oarlier view bated upon*the Udayendiram plate*, or of 
Hirafya. according to the present view bated upon tho Katalcudi and 
Velurapolaiyam platea. No record, however, designate* hi* father aa 
Tantivarman- It mint, therefore, be admitted that there ia no conclusive 
evidence to prove that S'ankhl, the RJUhtrak^ta princess, was a daughter 
of Dantidurga married to Nandivarman II. 

28. See Kaaakudi plates of Nandivarman. S. I. I.. II. No. 78. and 
Velurapalaiyam platea of Vijayanandivarcnan III, S. I. !., II. No. 98. 
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being raised ; m> this statement, if not an exaggeration, would 
show that the overthrow of the Ch&lukyn emperor was 
brought by stratagem or treachery. Dantidurga was onabled 
by this victory to occupy Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Sotora 
and Kolhapur districts, as the findspot and tho villages men¬ 
tioned in the Samangad plates would show. Klrtivarman, 
however, continued to hold sway in Karnatnk right up to 
Sholapur even after this defeat. In 757 A.D. wo find him en¬ 
camped with his army at Bhadara-Gavillage.**'* a village on 
tho northern bank of the Bhima in Sholapur district. Either 
Dantidurga or his successor Krsbna I soon completed the 
Ch&lukya overthrow. The second defeat, the whereabouts of 
which arc still unknown, was decisive : for not only do we not 
find any record of Ktrtivarman subsequent to 757 A.D. but the 
records of the later Ch&lukyas themselves state expressly that 
tho glory of tho Ch&lukyas set with Klrtivarman II. 

Dantidurga's attacks on the rulers of. Tank, Sindho and 
Malvn now remain to be considered. Tanka has not boen so 
far identified. Arabs of Sindh wore now and then attacking 
thoir western neighbours and Dantidurga seems to have defeat¬ 
ed some of these raids. Some time nftor tho first defeat 
of Klrtivarman, Dantidurga seems to have led an expedi¬ 
tion to Uiioin eithor to help the Gurjara-Pratih&ro ruler 
Devarojo. or to take advantage of the defeat that was inflicted 
on him by the rival Gurjnra Pratihara king. Siluka. ruling at 


29. Cf. mrfldPUIltWHW** I 

% 1 

IWJnftfi II h A.. Xl.pp.lll: 

30. V.kWi piste* of Klrt.Tf.rman II. B. L. V. pp. 202 ff. 


31. ^tfaWr i 

Yevroor Inscription. I.A., VIII, pp. 11 ff. 
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Bhinmal. u,> This becomes quite clear from the Das'ovatara 
record which statos that Danlidurga was occupying a palace 
of the Gurjara rulcr <n> and from the Sanjan plates where we 
are informed that when Dantidurga performed the Hiranya- 
QarbhadOna ceremony ot Ujjain. the Gurjara ruler octed as his 
door-keeper. 

After the conquest of Gujrat. Dantidurga appointed 
Karka II of the Antroli-Chharoli record as his governor of tho 
province. Karka II was a relative of his as shown already. 
The Antroli-Chharoli record does not claim that either Karka . 
or any of his ancestor had conquered southern Gujrat. Since 
a number of records ascribe that conquest to Dantidurga. it is 
clear that Karka owed his position in Gujrat to that king. It 
may be pointed out that Karka’s titles do not show that he 
was an independent ruler. 

A review of Dantidurga’s career will show that he was a 
leader gifted with political insight and possessed of great 
organising capacity. He could see how the Chilukya empire 
had become weakened by its incessant wars with the Pallavas 
and how the petty states of Gujrat, exhausted by the Muslim 
forays, could no longer hold their own against a resolute con¬ 
queror. Forming wise alliances, proceeding cautiously step 
by step, utilising the services of his youthful nephews and 
mature uncles, he gradually enlarged his kingdom until it 
included southern Gujrat, Khandesh. Berar, and northern 


32. The line: WlfttlOt ’ in the colophon of 

Jlarit/ana'a of Jinasena ha* lo be con*tn>ed to moan that VataarOj* was 
ruling at Araati; the line* in the Sanjnn plate* 


make thia construction moet plauaiblo. 

For the defeat of DevarSja. see Jodhapur Inscription of Pratihara 
Bauka and Dr. Majumdar’a remark* thereon; E. I.. XVIII. pp. 87 ft. 


33. ‘iteiwfooftnufMt <MijH!i*wf I 
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Mohnrashira. The theory that he oppressed his subjects 
and was overthrown by his uncle Kfshtja 1 is. as will 
be shown in the next section, no longer tenable Liko 
most other founders of new dynasties he seems to have 
been a wise and able ruler. In religion ho shared orthodox 
Hindu beliefs. When he was at the sacred tiriha Ujjnin, 
he performed there the Hiranya&arbhamahadnna-, he must 
have obviously believed that the ritual would endow him 
with a divine body. On tbe rathasaptami day of 754 A.D 
he weighed himself against sold and distributed the money 
among the Brahmanos. He showed his devotion to his mother 
by bestowing, at her request, lands in several villages on 
worthy Brahmans*. u>> The precise date of his death is 
not known but since his successor was on the throne in 758 A.Di. 
it is clear that he must have died not long after 754 A.D. 
when he could hardly have been much above 30. When wo 
remember how young he died, his achievements will have 
to be pronounced as unique 

Krishna I 

Dantidurga was succeeded by his uncle Kfshija I pro¬ 
bably because ho left no male issue. This reason is no doubt 
given by tbe Kodba plates which were issued in the reign 
of Karka II. but a record from Chitaldurg confirm* it This 
record 4 * 1 * informs us that when Dantidurga diod without a 
son, Kannara, his junior uncle, succeeded him. 

The view that Dantidurga was deposed by his uncle 
Kpthija for oppressing the subjects was based upon a mis¬ 
understanding of the verse:— 

34. SamnngaJ plate*, I. A.. XI, pp. Ill ff. 

35. E.C.. XI. Chitaldurga No. 49. Ala* plate* of Yuvarojo Covinda 

refer to K>n of Dantivarman, at the person 

at whoae request the grant woe made. But eioce Danlirerman of thie 
record ia not tbe eon of Indra, it will not be possible to identify him 
with Dantidurga, 
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‘ns'rrra'Sfffsprrai'i i 

<ft y KTr «3gfi frrft: ^CTRnfrSWifll 

occurring in the Begum ro plates of Kpshoa II. Tlie reading, 
of the last pert of the first lino is ' Kshotaprojabsdhah ’ in the 
Talegaon plates of Kpthqa I himself, and the Paithan plates 
of Govinda III. * Krtaprajftp&lah ‘ in the Daulatabad plates of 
S'anknrngaria, and ' kshitau praj&pftlah' in the Alas plates of 
Krahna's son Govinda II. It is, therefore, dear that this line 
either praises Krshnn I for removing tho miseries of the 
subjects or observes that Dantidurga was also a ruler of tho 
same category; the correct reading of the last word of the first 
line in the Bogumra plates is clearly, ‘ alcrtnprojahadae ’ and 
not krtaprajib&dho. 01 ’ A verse in tho Baroda plates of Karka 
of the Gujrat branch no doubt says that Krshna | had ousted 
a relative, who had gone astray, but the Bharata Itihasa 
Samshodhaka Mandate, ^ Talegaon*** and Bhanduk a,> 
plates of Kpihjja I himself make it abundandy clear that this 
relative could not have been Dantidurga As Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarlcar observes. u ® > Kpthna I would not have tolerated 
a eulogy of his murdered nephew in his own grant, and added 
at the end that when the victim of his machinations had 
departed from this world, he ascended the throne. The rela¬ 
tive ousted by Krshi>a was very probably Karka II of the 
Antroli-Chharoli record who. we have seen, was a distant 
cousin of his. Tho Antroli-Chharoli record itself shows that 
Karka II was even then entertaining imperial ambition. Karka 
there styles himself ’ Samadhigatapa^chamahUsabda parama- 
bhaitSraka-mafititfjifdhiriija-paramcs'vara : It will be seen 
that here Karka is trying to smuggle cleverly for himself the 
imperial title after first using die feudatory one to which 
alone he was entitled. After the death of Dantidurga he may 
hove openly declared himself emperor. It is, therefore, very 

36. I. A.. XIII. pp. 66 K. 37. B. I. S. M. J.. VIII, P . 165. 

38. E.!.. XIII. pp. 275 «. 39. E. [„ XIV, pp. 121 ff. 

40. E. I.. XIII. pp. 275 H. 
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probable that the relative ousted by Kfsh^a was Karka M, 
he was certainly not Dantidurga. 


A verse occurring in four records of the Gujrat branch* 41 ’ 
states that Kjshna obtained the title of RdjsJhirOjaparame- 
s'tora after defeating Rfthappa who had become inflated with 
pride about his strength. This Rahappa must have been 
different from the relative, whom Kpthna had ousted, for be 
is nowhere described ns a relative of Krshna. He cannot be, 
therefore. Karka of the Anlroli-Chharoli record. The present 
state of our knowledge, however, does not enable us to identi¬ 
fy this potentate with certainty. A ruler of Mcwor. bearing 
that name, is known to have flourished in c. 1200 A.D.; an 
inscription from the same province, dated 725 A.D., refers itself 
to llie rule of MahUrUjidhtrUja Parames'vara S'rt-Dhavnlap- 
padeva. 14 *’ It may thus appear that in some of the ruling 
families of Mcwor, names ending in ppa were current, and it is 
not impossible that Rahappa, die opponent of Krshpa I. may 
have been a ruler in Mewar, possibly a hitherto unknown son 
or successor of king Dhavalappa just referred to. It has also 
to be remembered thnt the last part of the name Ruhappa 
bears a Canarcse appearance, and since Krshoo I is said to 
have obtained the imperial position after defeating Rahappa. 
it is not impossible that Rahappa may have been eidier 
another name of Kirtivarman, or a birada of the contemporary 
Vengi ruler Vishrjuvnrdhana defeated by his heir-apparent. It 
must, however, be confessed that in the present state of our 
knowledge no identification, that can be unreservedly ac¬ 
cepted. can be proposed. 


41. Karl Plate* of Govinda, 827-4 A. D.. (. A.. V. pp. 145 ff. 
Bcjumn. plate* of Dh,uvar*|a II. 867-8 A.D.. I. A.. XII, pp. 181 ff. 

.KrahO*. 888-9 A.D.. 1. A.. XIH. ppj 46ff. 

Surat plat** of Karka. 821 A. D. (being edited by the writer ia 
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Kpshija was a mature man of about 45 when he succeed* 
ed his nephew in c. 756. He had very probably participated 
in many of the campaigns of his nephew, and it is very pro¬ 
bable that the final defeat of K'rtivarman was his achieve¬ 
ment. For Klrtivarmnn was holding his own in Kamatak 
as late as 757 A.O, i. e. three years after the last known date 
of Danlidurga and one year before the first known date of 
Kr*h(?a I. The Bharata Itihasa Samshodhak Mandala plates 
of K^sh^a, issuod in September 758. do not refer to his defeat 
of the Ch&lukyas; it is probable- that the event was yet to 
take place then. But not much later than that date he must 
have completed the Cholukya overthrow, and annexed the 
southern part of that kingdom. 

He must have spent some time in consolidating his 
position; but that was not much. Soon he undertook an 
offensive expedition against Gangavadi; for his Tnlegaon 
platesshow him encamped in 768 A.D. at Maijrne in 
Mysore state during the course of that expedition. An echo 
of this invasion of Gangavadi is heard in a lithic record 
from Tumkur district/**’ immortalising the memory of a 
hero, who had fallen in the war caused by the rising of the 
Rattas against Gangavadi. Since this record refers itself to 
the reign of Srlpurushe, it is clear that this aged ruler was on 
the throne of Gangavadi when Kjshna invaded it after 
annexing the Chilukya dominions. The issue of Tnlegaon 
plates from Maone. the Ganga capital, shows that Kjshrja 
was successful in his expedition. Kpthoa's expedition 
against the Gangas was not known before the publication of 
his Talegaon plates. 

The Chalukyas of Vcngi were next attacked, and this 
expedition was under the charge of YavorUja Govmda whom 
we find encamped on the confluence of the Musi and the 
Krishna—hardly 100 miles from Vengi itself—in 770 A.Di while 


43. E. I.. XIII, pp. 275 ft. 


44. E. C.. XII, M*d<Ugiri. No. 99. 
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conducting that expedition'* 5 ’. Vishnuvardhana IV, who was 
then upon the Vengi throne, was defeated by Govinda. As a 
result of this victory a major part of the modem state of 
Hyderabad must have passed under tho RnshtrakOtn sway. 
The recently published Bhandulc plates of Krshrja show 
that in 772 A.D. practically the whole of Marathi C P. was then 
under his rule. 

Ktahqa I had also brought under hi9 sway southern Kon* 
ban. From the Khorepatan plates of Rattarfija. we learn 
that Sapaphulla, the founder of the line, had obtained the 
territories between the Sahya and the sea through the favour 
of Kpthnar&ja.** T> Sil&h&ras were for a long time very loyal 
feudatories of the RsshtrakQtas; allowing about 25 years per 
generation for the ancestors of Ratfarfija, we find that Sana* 
phulla has to be placed in the latter half of the 8th century 
It is therefore evident that Kjshijaraja, who had placed Sana- 
phulla in charge of Konkan. must be K^shna I. 

The date of the death of Kj-shna I is not known, but it 
must have taken place some time between the 23rd of June 772 
A.D., when the Talegaon plates wero issued and October 773 
A.D., when the Pimpcri plates were issued by his son 
Dhruva. which do not refer to Kpshna I as living or ruling. 

Krshpa was undoubtedly an able ruler and a skilful 
general. During his short reign of about 18 years he enlarged 
the kingdom he had inherited to three times its original sire by 
annexing Konkan, Karnatak and the major portion of Hydera. 
bad state to his empire. He had humbled down the Gangs 
and Vengi rulers and the expression * Kaiichl£unalaAkrt& 
viscambhara nijaOaniteoa sff tena bhaktS ' occurring in his 
Talegaon plates, may perhaps be referring to the defeat of tho 
Pallava ruler of Kanchi as well, though we have no other 
evidence on the point It is clear that by his conquests 

45. Ala* pUtci of YuvarSja Govinda, E. I., VI, pp. 208 ff. 

46. E. I.. XIV. pp. 121 ff. 47. E. I.. III. pp. 292 ff. 

48. E. I.. X. pp. 81 ff. 
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Krshna I had secured for his house n dominating position in 
the Deccan paving tlicreby tlic way of his successors to parti¬ 
cipate in the politics of the north. He was also a great builder 
and caused to be excavated the Ellora Kailasa temple which 
is one of the architectural wonders of the world, since the 
whole structure is hewn out of solid rock. 

The overthrow of the Chnlukyas was complete and deci- 
•ive. and it is only rarely that wc come across even Ch&lukya 
feudatories in the first century of the RashtrnkOto rule Only 
three such feudatories come to our notice, (i) Kottiyira of 
Didgur inscription' 4 ’’ was possibly a Chalukya chief but he 
was a very petty ruler. Kajiiyiradcva, who is mentioned os 
on ancestor of later Ch&Iukyns in Managoli inscription. <,0> may 
possibly be this Kattiyira. (ii) Kadba plates of Govinda 111 “” 
disclose another Chalukya feudatory named Yasovarman, 
but since he had to requisition the services of the Ganga 
chief to secure the'permission of Govinda III for certain grants 
it is doubtful whether he was a ruler of even a mediocre feu¬ 
datory status, (iii) Mah&s&manla Budhavarsha of the Tor- 
khedc plates of Govinda III' 5 ” was possibly of Chalukya 
-extraction, but his feudal sway extended over only 12 villages. 
Arikesarin was a powerful Chalukya feudatory, but he belongs 
to the eve of the rise of the later Ch&tukyas. It seems clear 
that Krshr>n had not permitted any member of the dethroned 
dynasty to occupy a position of any political importance in 
his empire. 

It was only for the sake of convenience that the house of 
Dantidurga was designated as the Malkhcd R&shtrakQta house 
in the present and the preceding chupter. Malkhcd became 
the capital in the time of Amoghnvnrsha J, and the pre- 
Malkhed capital of the house cannot yet bo determined with 
certainty. On the strength of a verse in the Kathukosha, it 
was once suggested that Malkhed was the capital of the 

49. B. I.. VI. pp. 251 ff. 50. E. I„ V. pp. 16 U. 

51. I. A.. XII. pp. 13 If. 52. E. I„ 111. pp. 54 ff. 
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*• R&sh|rak3tas from the boginning, since the verse in question 
mentions Subhatuhga, which was one of the birudas of Kfshna I, 
as ruling at Malkhcd. This view, however, does not seem 
to be correct, since &ubhaturiga is known to have been a 
biraJa of Krshoa II as well. Besides a verse in the Karda 
plates of Karka II distinctly states that Amoghavarsha I 
built Mfoyakheta, which could put to shame even the capital 
of gods.‘ tt> It would, therefore, seem that before the time of 
Amoghavarsha I some other city than Malkhed was the 
capital of the empire, especially as no record earlier than his 
time refers to Malkhed as capital. It has been suggested 
that MayQrokhiod> of Morkhind. a fort in the district of Nasik, 
may have been the pre-Malkhed capital, since Wani-Dindori, 
Radhanpur and Kadba plates of Govinda III were issued from 
that place. But the expression used in those records is 
MayUrakhindisamSOSsitena mays and not MaySrakhinfiossiao- 
yena mays. It is, therefore, quite possible that at the time of 
the issue of these records Govinda HI may have temporarily 
encamped in this fort In the Wani-Dindori plates the village 
granted is described as included in Vntanagara vithaya of 
N&sika desa. If Moikhinda of Nasik district were really the 
capital at this period, it is strange that the oishaya or des'a in 
which it was situated should not have been designated after 
it It would, therefore, appear that MayurokhitjcJl was only a 
military station and not a capital. This same circumstance 
would go against the view that Nasik was the capital. The 
Dhulia 1 * 4 ’ and Pimperi' 5 *' plates besides show that Nasik was 
the seat of a viceroy, and not of the central Government, in 
the 8th century. L&tura was the original home of the family, 
from which it had migrated in Berar a few centuries earlier, 
and it was also included in the Rash|rakota kingdom in the 
reign of Kfshqa I. But there is no evidence to show that tho 
earlier rulers of tho family had made their ancestral homo 

53. I. A., XII, pp. 263 if, 54. E. I.. VIII. PP . 182 H. 

55. E. I.. X. m>. 81 ff. 
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once more their capital. Poithan also was not the capital as 
the Paithan plates of Govinda III would show. As it is. we 
have to confess that the early capital of the house cannot be 
determined with certainty. It is, however, not improbable 
that Elichpur in Berar. where the ancestors of Dantidurga 
were ruling before the rise of the house, may havo continued 
to be the capital, till it was changed to Malkhed. Cousens 
has recontly suggested**’ that the RtohirakOta capital may 
have been located somewhere in the vicinity of the Elora 
caves in the time of Dantidurga. Ho thinks that the place 
called as * Sooloobunjun ' in the Indian atlas sheets, which is 
just above the plateau near the Elora cavos, may have been 
the actual locality of the capital, since what look like the 
remains of a town and a very large tank are still to be 
seen in the place. This view is a probable one. but the 
identification of the pre-Malkhed capital with Sooloobunjun 
can be accepted as proved only when more substantial evi¬ 
dence can be adduced. As it is. we have to admit that we 
have no definite knowledge as to the precise site of the capital 
before it was shifted to Malkhed. 

CHAPTER III 

The Empire at its Zenith 
Govinda II 

Kfshnn I was succeeded by his eldest son Govinda Pra- 
bhutavarsha Vikramivalolca soon after 772* 1 ’ A.D. He had been 

56. Coueens, The Chalukga* Architecture, p. I. 

I. Fleet's s view that Govinda It did not sueoeeed at all to the 
throne cannot be maintained any longer. The expression * v&gtjjysr * 
can support the theories both o l dethronement and tuperoesiion; for 
the root means to jump over as well at to set aside or 

transgress. Baroda plates of Karka Suvartjavarsha dated 881-2 A.D., 
Kspadwanj grant of Krishna II, dated 910-11 A.D., and Begumre ■* 
plates of Indrs III, dated 914-5 A.D., no doubt omit the name 
of Govinda II from the genealogy, but .tbia was because [P, T. 0. 
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selected by his father as his successor and was annotated as 
ya oartlja some time between 770 and 77i (,> A.D. He had already 
distinguished himself on the battlefield by defeating Vishou- 
vardhana IV of Vengi. 1 *’ He appears to have been a great 
cavalry leader, for the Kadba plates issued by Govinda III, 
. a son of Dhruva I who had deposed him, mention how 
Govinda II used to win victory by the sole help of his 
favourite horse. 

Daulatnbad plates describe how Govinda II relieved 
Govardhnna and despoiled a king named P&rijata 14 ’. But at 
present we neither know' who this king F&rij&ta was, nor why 
it was necessary to relieve Govardhnna. Since Govardhnna is 
Continued from loti page 

he we* * collateral member. It may be pointed that the first two of the 
above .mentioned record* omit the name of Dantidurga at well. Dcoli and 
KCorhad pletct of Krthija III mention the name of Jagatluaga ae a prince 
who did not ateend the thronej but they make no euch statement about 
Govinda II. Govinda III was the son of Dhruva I who had deposed 
Govinda II, and atilt his earliest record—the Paithsn plates of 794 A.D.— 
describe how Govinda II appeared under the white imperial umbrella. 
Another record of bis, the Kedbe plates of 814 A.D., actually describe* 
the coronation of Govinds II. Daulatabed plates of 798-4 A.D., iteued in 
the reign of Dhruva himself, describe bow Govinda hod to be deposed by 
Dhruva in the interest of the dynasty, as he hed entrusted the administra. 
lion to aome stronger* and was being deserted by the feudatories. There 
can, therefore, be no doubrthat Govinda II did actually rule, although it 
may be only for a abort time. Thie conclusion it supported by the 
C ha Uteri record No. 34 ( E. C. XI ) which use* the expression 'PritSti. 
rajyam-yeyt't * ‘ruling over the’ earth * with reference to amjfrj. 
SJvpmsrcTTTTCTTV. a° n Akilaverehe. Cf. 

j^foj PrabhQiavaraha wet a biruda of Govinda III as well, but he eannot 
be the king here referred to. for ho was not the son of AldUavarsha but 
of DhUrSversha. The title ‘ BrfTtnVfftv " *• • variation of tho title 

* ’ which we find him using In his Alas plates. ( E. I., VI, 

pp. 208 ff. ) 

2. Tho Talegaoa plates of 770 refer to him as simple GovindarXja. 
while the Alas plate* of 772 describe him as Yuparaja. 

3. Alas plates. E. It. VI. pp. 208 ff. 4. E. I.. IX. pp. 185 ff. • 
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situated in Nasik district, it is probable that its" relief may 
refer to a temporary victory of Govinda over Dhruva. his 
rebellious brother, who, we know from the Dhulia ts> and 
Pimped* 4 * plates, was ruling over Nasik and Khandesh as 
the governor under his elder brother. 

Soon after his accession Govinda abandoned himself to a ■ 
life of pleasure and vice* 5 * 7 8 9 ’. This must have mado his adminis¬ 
tration unpopular and inefficient. Knrhad plates of Kfshi>n III 1 ** 
state that Govinda practically entrusted the whole admi¬ 
nistration to Dhruva, as his mind was engrossed with the en¬ 
joyment of pleasures. This must have given Dhruva a golden 
opportunity to usurp the throne for himself. He proceeded 
cautiously; we find him sometimes issuing grants under his 
own authority, sometimes wo notice him recognising Govinda 
as the de jure sovereign, but nevertheless issuing the land grant 
on his sole responsibility c,> . It seems that Govinda soon realis¬ 
ed what his brother was aiming at; he immediately removed 
him from the administration and entrusted it to some stranger. 
Feudatories, realising the intomal dissensions, became luke¬ 
warm in their loyalty. This supplied Dhruva with a suffici¬ 
ent excuse to revolt opeply against his brother; declaring 
that there was the danger of the Rnshlrnkfl|a family itself 
being ousted from the throne, he proceeded to fight with his 
brother, not so much to gain the throne for himself, as to 


5. E.!.. VIII. pp. 182 ff. 6. E. I„ X. pp. 81 if. 

7. Se« K*rlia<i piste, of Krahn. III. E. I.. IV, pp. 278 ff. .i>d the 

Khard. pl.t', of K.rks, I. A.. XII. pp. 263 ff. 

8. E. I.. IV. pp. 278 ff. 

9. In th. Pimperi grant i.iuad in 775 A.D.. Dhruva .(together 
ignore, hi. elder brother Govinda. who ws» the reigning envereign; in 
th. Dhulia pi etc. of 779 A.D. ( E. I.. VIII. pp. 81 ff. ). we find that 
Govinda II U mentioned a. the ruling emperor, hut the grantor Karlc. 
malic, the grant with the Mnctioa, not of Govinda. the emperor, hut of 
hi. own father Dhruva. 
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retain it for the Rn»h|rakG|os <,c> . He first tried to induce 
Govinda to abdicate, which he naturally refused to do. 
Govinda tried his best to put down the rising of his brother: 
he sought and obtained help from the rulers of Konchi, 
Gangawadi, Vengi, <1J> and Molva. Dhruva, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating the confederacy and winning the throne 
for himself. This event probably took placo in c. 780 MX* 1 *' 
10. cf. trpng^r i 

?«r* 'Frcfa *pi^ it 


Daulatnbnd plate*: E. I. IX, pp. 193 ff, 

11. Pampe in hie Vi I:ra me rjn rut itjatja state* that Arikeaarin I, 
tho sixth Ancestor of hi* patron Arike*arin II, ( e. 925-930 A.D. ) had 
penetrated into the kingdom of • king named Niruparaedeva, with the 
minister* of Bengeriviahaya. ( J. B. B. R. A. S. XIV. p. 19). Allowing 25 
year* for each generation, the time of Ariketarin 1 works out to be 
775-800 A.D. It would, therefore, appeer that this ChSlukya feudatory 
had joined the perty of Govinda against Dhruva. Can king Bengeri- 
vishaya possibly stand for tbo Vecgi ruler 7 

12. The above account of the reign of Govinda is based on tbe 
assumption that hit Dhulia plate* are genuine. It must be admitted that 
tbit record, though issued In 779 A.D.. appear* to be some decades 
later than the Pimperi plates of 779 A.D. But it hat been shown already 
lonf • pp. 33-4) that the pa Geographical test cannot be regarded at the most 
decisive one. whan the difference it only of s few deeadee. Tb* impor¬ 
tant factor ia connection with the genuineness of the Dhulia plate* I* the 
genuineness of their dale. The plates were issued on the 10th day of the 
bright half of Pausha of S'aka 701. Prof. Kielhom, after making the 
necessary calculations, wrote: * The date of this inscription for S'aka 
Samvat 701 expired regularly correspond* to the 22nd of December 779 
A D. On this day Makar* or UttsHlyspa SsnkrKntl took place at 4 h. 
30 m., and the 10th fifAi of the bright half of Pausha commenced 6 h. 
44 ns. after tha mean sunrise." (B. !.. VIII. p. 183, n- 2.). Astronomical 
calculations thus show that the Dhulia plates ere genuine, or at least 
bated on a gtnuine original document. Tbe Pimperi record it also 
genuine, but we cannot suppose that Govinda wit expelled as early a* 

IP. T. 0. 
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Nothing is known about the scene of this war of succes¬ 
sion, but since most of the allies of Govinda hailed from the 
south, it is not improbable that the decisive battles may have 
been fought in that direction. It is not known as to what fate 
overtook Govinda after his defeat; nothing is further heard of 
him. He may have died in battle or may have been imprison¬ 
ed or killed by his brother Dhruvn. It is not known whether 
Dhruva treated his elder brother with the same consideration 
with which Govinda III treated his own elder brother. Stambha. 
when the latter had risen in rebellion. 

Dhruva Dharavarsha 

After the overthrow of his elder brother above described. 
Dhruva ascended the throne. From the Dhulia plates of 
Govinda II, we find that Dhruva was still professing himself 
to be a subordinate of his elder brother in 779 A.D. In what 
year precisely he overthrew his brother and ascended the 
throne is not definitely known at present. _ From Jinasena's 
Hart Vans'a, we learn that in 783 A.D. king orivallabhn, son of 
Krshna. was ruling the south. This statement, howevor, docs 
not enable us to determine the date of the accession of 
Dhruva. for the description ‘ orivallabha, son of Krshr>a,‘ can 
suit Govinda II as well as Dhruva. It is true that the Paithan 
plates of Govinda III issued soon after his accession, mention 

( Continued from last page ) 

October 775 A D. Kriboa I wee ttill on the throne in June 772 A.D. It 
would l>e difficult to imagine that in the thort apace of about 3 years all 
the following event* look place »—aocoieion of Govinda II, hie misrule, 
hit entrusting the adminietration. fir« to Dhruva, and then to tome 
•(ranger* when the former abowed disloyalty, Dhruvn** effort to induce 
Govinda to abdieate, the letter - * successful attempt in »ecuring for him. 
aelf the help of tho hereditary enemies of hia house, and the defeat of 
thi* big confederacy by Dhruva. As both the Pimperi and the Dhulia 
plate* are genuine, the above reconstruction of history, hero proposed 
for the first time, seems to be the only way out of the difficulty, created 
by the overlapping dates of those documents. 
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Srlvallabha as an epithet of Govinda II and Kalivallabha as 
that of Dhruva. But SrRvanbelgola Inscription No. 24. which 
is an almost contemporary document, describes the father of 
Stambha, i. e. Dhruva. as Srlvallabha. l "’ Another contem¬ 
porary record from Matakeri in Mysore district 1 ' 4 * refers to 
Dh&rikvarsha Srlvallabha as the overlord of Kambarasa, prov¬ 
ing thereby that Dhruva was known both by the epithets of 
Srlvallabha and Kalivallabha. Since Srlvallabha was thus 
the epithet of both Govinda II and his immediate successor 
Dhruva. Srlvallabha mentioned by Jinasena as ruling in 
783 A.D. can be either Govinda or Dhruva. But since 
the latest known date of Govinda II is 779 A.D which is 
supplied by the Dhulia plates discussed above, it may be 
reasonably assumed that Srlvallabha, who is mentioned by 
Jinasena as ruling over the south in 783 A.D. may have been 
Dhruva rather than Govinda II. For, if we place the usur¬ 
pation subsequent even to 783 A. D.. say in 784 or 785 A.D., 
Dhruva will have a short reign of about 8 years. His exten¬ 
sive conquests in the south and north, which will be soon 
described, will make it abundantly clear that they presupposed- 
a somewhat longer reign. 

At the time of his accession in c- 780 A.D. Dhruva was a 
mature man of about 50; for. when the Dhulia plates were 
issued in 779 A.Di. his son was a grown-up man invested with 
the Paftchamah&s'abdaa. and taking an active part in the 
administration. Dhruva's age. however, had not quenched 
his military ambition as bis biruda 'Kalivallabha ', 'one who 
loves strife or war,' will show. After his accession Dhruva 
must have spent some time in consolidating his position by 
compelling the refractoiy feudatories, who were about to 
overthrow his brother's yoke. 1 '** to recognise his sovereignty. 
Then he proceeded to punish those of his neighbours who had 

13, E.C.. I. 14. E. C-. IV. p. 93. 

15. Seo ant*, p. 51 foot-ooto No. 10. 
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sided wilh his brother in the war of succession. We have 
seen already how the rulers of Talwad. Knnchi, Vengi, and 
Malva had championed the cause of his brother. It is precise¬ 
ly against these kings that we find the armies of Dhruva 
operating during the greater part of his reign. 

Dhruva first proceeded to punish his southern neighbours. 
The first blow was directed against the Ganga principality. 
The aged Ganga ruler £ri-purusha Mutta-rasa who was 
defeated by his father Kfshija I. was now dead, and wns 
succeeded by his son Sivam&ra II. The Manne plate*, 1 '*’ 
alleged to have been issued in 797 A.D.. are no doubt spurious, 
but the statement made therein, that Sivamnra was interested 
in logic, dramaturgy and Patalijala-MahltbhSshya may well 
have been founded on good tradition : it would show that ho 
was more a scholar than an administrator. His authorship of 
0 book on war-elephants did not prove to Him of much avail 
against the elephant-phalanx of Dhruva, who managed to 
defeat and imprison him. The statement in tho Rushtrakaja 
records that the Ganga ruler was imprisoned 117 ’ is confirmed 
by •some Ganga documents as well. The Manne grant, above 
referred to, states that Sivam&ra was entangled on nil sides 
in difficulties. The Gattiyadpur plates inform us"” that 
Sivamira put his younger brother Vijoy&ditya upon the throne 
who, like Bharata. knowing the earth to be his elder brother’s 
wife, refrainod from enjoying her. The simile makes it quite 
clear that £ivamiira was absent from the kingdom in the 
R&shtraku(a prison, and that his younger brother was trying 
to carry on the struggle against the invading forces in the 
absence of the tie jure ruler. Dhruva. however, was com¬ 
pletely successful in his expedition: he appointed his eldest 
son Stambha to govern the newly conquered province. 

16 E. C.. XI. p. 41. 

17. Se. Wsai-DinJori p!»t«. 11. 9-10; I. A.. XI. p. 157. 

18. E. C.. XII, Nujugsd No. 129. 
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After the annexation of the Ganga principality. Dhruva 
attacked the Pallava ruler and besieged his capital Kan chi. 
A verse in the Radhnnpur plates informs us that the Pallava 
ruler was defeated and compelled to surrender a large number 
of war-elephants to the victor. 

Aftor punishing his southern neighbours for siding with 
his elder brother, Dhruva turned his attention to Northern 
India. As Dltarmap&la of Bengal is known to hove married 
a Rftshtrakata princess. Rnijo&dcvl. daughter of king Pnra- 
bala. 0,1 it was once believed that Dhruva had undertaken the 
northern expedition as on ally of Dharmap&la against their 
common enemy Vatsarftga. the Gurjarn-Pratlhira ruler. This 
view is, however, no longer tenable as the 0. U < ’ #> of tbc 
Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I. recently published, distinct¬ 
ly says that Dhruva fought also against the Gauda ruler in 
his northern expedition. The real motive of the northern 
campaign of Dhruva seems to hove been to teach a lesson to 
Vatsar&ja, “ 11 who had tried to espouse the cause of Govinda II. 

19. The identity of this RHshSrakntn prince is still uncertain. He 
cannot be Parabala of tbe Pathari pitUr inscription, for the latter's data 
is 861 A.D. (E. IX. p. 248). The reign of Dhsrmap&la hsd ended 
■bout 50 years at least before that year, and therefore he could not have 
been Parabola's aon-in-lsw. Fleet had proposed to identify him with 
Govinda 111 (Dy*a*tU$, p. 198). but this ruler is rot known to hare bad 
this birudn. 

20. Cf. n*5TT*s'T«itiMr nf*r >fim nror: i 

21. Tbe statement of Jinasena 

• .. fL,--. ^ «~v — _ ,'v V 

IWIT^tTt..I 

ha* to be understood to mean that VatasrRja was ruling at Aranti** 
especially since we know from the Sanjan plates that thero was a 
Gurjsra-Pratlhara ruler M Avaati in the lima of Dantidurga also. The 
Malays ruler. v<ho helped Govinda II, must, therefore, hove been this 
VatsarSja or perhaps e local governor of his, and one of the reasons that 
induced Dhruva to undertake this expedition in the north must have been 
to punish the Gurjara-Pratlhara ruler for his partisanship with Govinda II. 
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Later on Dhruva may have attacked Dharmnp&la as well, as 
the latter may have tried to thwart his plans, regarding him as 
a passible rival in the ovcrlordship of the north towards which 
he himself was aiming. 

It is not necessary for us to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the very complicated history of northern India of this period. 
Only facts, relevant for our enquiry, need be referred to. 
The Gwalior inscription of Bhoja 1 0,> of the Gurjara-PratlhBra 
dynasty informs us that his great-grand-father Vatsar&ja had 
wrested away the empire from the Bhancji family. Kanauj 
in our period was occupying the position of Pntaliputra in an 
earlier age, and we know from the Harshacharita that 
Bhandi was a maternal-undo of Harsha. Indr&yudhe, who 
was at this time ruling over Kanauj, may probably have been 
a descendant of this maternal-uncle of Harsha. and it is 
possible that his family in that case may have been known as 
Bhapdikula. The statement in the Gwalior inscription that 
Vatsaraja forcibly wrested the empire from Bhandikula may 
support the view that soon nfter 783 A D., Vatsaraja attacked 
Kanauj and defeated its ruler Indr&yudha. Indrfiyudha does 
not seem to have been immediately deposed; for some time 
be continued to occupy the imperial throne at Kanauj as a 
mere puppet in the hands of the conqueror. This must have 
roused the jealousy of Dharmapila, who was also an aspirant 
for the overlordship of northern India. Dharmap&Ia decided 
to champion the cause of Chakriiyudha, who was probably a 
relative of Indruyudha. The Bengal ruler, however, suffered 
a reverse in the beginning; for a versein the Wanl-Diijdori 
plates states that Vatsaraja was dated by the easy victory 
that he had scored over the lord of the Gaudas. The Bengal 
ruler defeated .by him could not have been Gop&la, for the 
latter is not known U> have sent any expedition outside the 


22. A. S. R.. 1903-4 p. 280. 


AwtratH i 
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province of Bengal. The Sanjan plates, on the other hand, 
show that the armies of Dharmap&ln were operating in the 
Ganges-Jumna Doab in the course of his wars with the 

Gunara-Pratlh&ras. 

At the time of Dhruva's intervention in the northern 
Indian politics, Dharmap&la had agaig rallied up his forces and 
advanced into the Doab with a view to capture Kanauj. 
Dhruva mu9t have first attacked Vatsaraja, his immediate 
neighbour, in c. 789 A.D. The latter was probably engaged 
in meeting the second invasion of Dharmapala. and so Dhruva 
could get a decisive victory, capturing the two white umbrellas 
of the Bengal ruler which Valsar&ja had snatched away from 
him in a former battle. This defeat of Vatsaraja brought 
Dhruva into contact and conflict with Dharmapala. who 
was already in the Doab. Each must have regarded the 
other as standing in the way of the realization of his imperial 
ambition and a conflict was inevitable. We have no details 
of the military operations, but the Sanjan plates of Amogha- 
varsha I, distinctly assert < ’* > that the defeat of the Gauda king 
took place in the Ganges-Jumna Doab. The statement in 
the Sanjan plates is confirmed by verse 22 of the Sural 
plates of Karka Su varna varsha, which I am at present editing for 
the Epigraphia tndica, where Dhruva and God ?5iva are both 
described as 'G&hgaughasamatinirodhavivrddhaklrtih. '°*a > 
There is a pun on the expression, and with reference to 
Dhruva, it can refer both to his imprisonment of the Ganga 
ruler, as well as to his campaign in Ganges valley. Tho term 
ogAfl is not very happy if taken in connection with the imprison¬ 
ment of the Ganga ruler. It can be more appropriate with 
reference to the campaign in the Ganges valley, when the huge 
southern army, consisting of elephants, horses and soldiers 

24. lift *fl*W ’TTRtt: I 

24a. Likely to be published in E. I.. vol, XX or XXI. 
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may have, while encamped on tho banks of the Ganges, 
appeared to be obstructing the flow of that river cither while 
bathing in it or crossing it across. 

And finally tho verse:— 

tTT%nr«sjsT5T^JT h 

in the Baroda plates <5s> of Karka Suvarijovarsha 1ms now 
to be interpreted as referring to Dhruva’s occupation of 
the Gangcs-Jumna Doab; tho poot imagines that the acquisition 
of heaven by Dhruva, which is mentioned in the latter half of 
this verse, was due to his being in possession of the holy 
Jumna and the Ganges. Prinscp’s view that this verse refers to 
Dhruva’s drowning himself in the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna'** can no longer be accepted. 

Dhruva's expedition in northern India was merely of 
the nature of a difoijaya. It probably brought him no substan¬ 
tial gain, apart from fame and booty, that might have been 
obtained. Boundaries of tho Rfwhlrakula empire did not 
alter as a result of his successes against Vatsarfija and 
Dharmap&to. It does not seem that he was in a position to 
follow up his victories in tile Doab by marching upon the 
capital of either of his opponents. He was far away from his 
base: and perliaps he was too old to press his armies on to 
Kanauj. It is also possible that he was anticipating some 
trouble about the succession after his death, and was. therefore, 
anxious to return to the south in order to abdicate in favour 
of his favourite son Govinda. Whatever the real causes, the 
R%sh{rakuta armies soon retired to the south, enhancing no 
doubt the military prestige of the empire, but adding very 
little to its area. 

Dhruva died some time between April 795 and May 
25. 1. A.. XII. pp-157 If. 26. J. A. S. B.. 1839. PP . 504 K. 
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794A.D. 1 * 7 * He was one of the ablest of the Rfr*htraku|a 
rulers. • During a short reign of about 13 years ho not only 
reestablished the Rashtrakuin ascendency in the south, which 
was seriously endangered by his ‘predecessor's loose and 
vicious government, but made tho RashfrakQtas an all-India 
power. For the first time after the Andhra occupation of 
portions of Northern India, after a lapse of nearly nine centuries, 
a Deccanose force crossed the Vindhyas and entored into tho 
very heart of Madhyadet'a, defeating each of the two rival 
claimants for the imperial position in the North. His depo¬ 
sition of his elder brother is an unfortunate circumstance 
casting reflections upon his moral character; but if Govinda 
was really n weak and vicious ruler, which certainly seems to 
have been the case, there was more than ample political 
justification for the step taken by Dhruva. His northern 
campaigns no doubt did not result in the enlargement of the 
Empire in that direction, but in the south, after the imprison¬ 
ment of the Ganga ruler, his dominions were annexed 110 and 
the boundary of tho Empire was pushed to the Kuveri. 

Govinda III 

Dhruva had a number of sons. The names of four of 
them are known,—Stambha Ranivaloka, (Kambarasa in 
Cnnaresc). Korka Suvarnavarsha. Govinda and Indra. and it 
is not unlikely that be may have had more. Stambha was a 
viceroy over the newly annexed province of Gangawadi/'” 
Karka Suvarnavarsha was carrying on the administration of 
Khandesh. <l0> even before his father s accession; Govinda. 

27. Dhruva wit living when the Daulalabod plate* were issued in 
April 793 and dead when the Paithan plate* were issued by his son in 
May. 791 A.D. 

28. From an inacription at Mataleri in Mysore district, we lesrn 
that Stambha w*» tba governor of Gangawadi when DhBrSvsrsha 
S'rTvallabha was rating the aarlh. E. C., IV, p. 93. 

29. E. C.. IV. p. 93. 

>3. Dhulia plates of Govinda If. E. I.. VIII, pp. 182 H. 
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who was selected by the father for succession and Indra. who 
was later put in the charge of southern Gujrot by Govinda, 
were probably co-operating with their father in the military 
expeditions. All these sons were grown up. able, and ambi¬ 
tious, and the old emperor must have realised that if a war of 
succession was to be avoided, some one among them must be 
selected for the throne and formally anointed as the heir- 
-apparent. His choice fell upon Govinda, because he was the 
ablest and the worthiest among them/ 41 ’ well competent to 
protect the wide empire that he was to inherit. The selection 
was followed by a formal coronation, and Govinda was 
invested with a kanthikQ or necklace which was the insignia 
of the heir-apparent. 

But the old emperor apprehended trouble in spite of the 
Yuvarnja coronation of his son Govinda. and proposed to ab¬ 
dicate in favour of the heir-apparent, as the averse quoted in 
the last footnote would show. Govinda, howover, opposed 
this proposal. It is difficult at present to determine whether 
the proposed abdication did actually take place. The Paithan 
plates definitely state that Govinda obtained tho kingdom 
from his father at a formal coronation <,s> and their testi¬ 
mony is supported by v. 30 of the Surat plates of Karka, 
which states that Govinda obtained not YuvarSjaship but em¬ 
perorship from his father. Cf. 

SITTH, I 

rmfimimirwrt 11 

h is possible that the expressions ' Rsjynbhishekasamaya' 
•and ' R&jy&bhishekakalasa ’ may have been used ratherloosc- 
ly in these records with reference to YuvarSja coronation. 

Si. «iwi«rnwT3t » 

g*t: I . 

- street ar?t..,fftr fatnf N 

Rfcdbanpur pUtcs, E. 1., IV, pp. 242 ff. 
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Bat it is equally probable that realising that installation as a 
Yuvaraja was no guarantee against a war of succession, as was 
shown by his own overthrow of his elder brother, Dhruva 
may have actually abdicated in favour of Govinda in spite of 
the filial protests of the latter. Govindn's actual installation as 
an emperor, he may have thought, may minimise the prospects 
of his succession being opposed after his death. In the present 
state of knowledge, therefore, it is difficult to decido whether 
Dhruva had actually abdicated towards the end of his career; 
it may. however, be safely assumed that Govinda was the Je 
facto ruler in full charge of the administration when his father 
died. 

The accession of Govinda III took place peacefully, for 
the Paithan plates, issued within less than a year of the death 
of Dhruva, do not refer to any war of succession. But Slam- 
bha. who was an elder brother of Govinda. was smarting under 
the humiliation of his suporccssioo, and soon formed a formid. 
able confederacy of twelve kings to gain tho throne to which he 
was legally entitled. The names of the allies of Stambha are 
not known, but wo cannot be far wrong in assuming that they 
must have been some of the neighbouring and feudatory 
rulers* 33 ’ who must have been smarting under the treatment 
they had received from the dead emperor. The Sanjan plates 
inform us that a number of high officers of the state also 
joined the cause of Stambha. 

S3. Such was ike esse with the Cengs ruler whom Govinda had 
released. probably with ike intention of creeling s rival against his 
brother, who was governing Gangawadi, tka patrimony of tke released 
lung. S'ivamlrm Muttarasa. tke Genga ruler, however, joined Stambha 
who. anticipating the imperial crown, may keve promised Gengawadi lo 
its legitimate ruler in order to get hie assistance in the fight with Govinda. 
Float's suggestion that the glorious Kattiyira who vs mentioned as reign¬ 
ing over the earth, while DoairBja was governing Vanavats 12000. may 
have been an ally of Stambha, would be plaueibla only if we aesomc that 
this DosiHIjs was different from the DosirKja who was governing portions 
of Karaatak under Kirtirarman in 757 A.D. (E. I.. VI, pp. 253 ff.) 
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Govinda had anticipated the storm and was wo 11 prepar¬ 
ed to meet it By following a policy of conciliation he had 
endeared himself to a number of his feudatories. * **’ who 
now stood by his side. His brother, Indra. helped him 
zealously, and it was probably in recognition of his services 
on tilts occasion, that he was appointed to the Gujrat vice- 
royalty. Besides. Govindn was himself a great soldier and 
skilful general. He, therefore, 90on defeated Stambha and his 
twelve allies and made his position secure. A verse in the 
Sanjan plates claims** 1 ’ that Govindn treated his enemies 
leniently after the revolt was put down. Such really was the 
case, for the ring-leader of the confederacy, Stambha. was 
reinstated by Govinda in his Gnnga governorship where he 
continued to govern at least till 802 A.D.***’ 

Stambha was governing Gangawadi during his father's 
life-time, and it is therefore very likely that tho centre of cam¬ 
paign against him must have been south Kamatak. Govinda's 
expedition against the Ganga ruler must have been under¬ 
taken immediately thereafter. Seeing a war of succession 
impending. Muttnrasa, the Gnnga ruler, ( c. 765 - c. 805 A.D. ) 

. assumed imperial titles soon after his release from the 
R&sh]niknta captivity; * n> he may have very probably joined 
the side of Stambha, who may have promised to restore his 
kingdom to him when he would become the Emperor. Wccan, 
therefore, well understand why the Radhanpur plates call him 
haughty,*”* and the Sanjan plates ungrateful.** 1 ’ Govinda 
defeated him easily, for the Radhanpur plates observo that 

31. Sanjan pltloa of Amoghavarahe. v, 17. E. I.. XVIII, p. 244, 

35. HU, V. 18. 36. Sea note No. 39 below. 

37. In Me earlier liveeripliona’ M Fleet hae pointed out. hit title ia 
simple Maharaja whereas, in hie Holawedi record be oaaumea the imperial 
titla Konguni RfijOdhirftja Poramca'vara S'rlpuruaba E. I.. V.. pp. 
156-158 ff. 

37. Cf. ^mrrrir: l E.I.. vi. P . 242. 

38. Cf. a qt i awfft : fctwnr: II *• l8 - E- 1 - XVIII p. 244_ 
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a mere frown was sufficient for the purpose. The defeated 
ruler was again imprisonod in c. 798 A.a. and Gangawadi was 
again annexed to the R&shtraku|a empire. Stambha was 
reappointed to the Gango vice royalty which he continued to 
rule down to 802 A.D. at least. < * ,> Later on he was succeed¬ 
ed by Chikirija. sometime boforc the issue of the Kadbo 
plates in 814 A.D. Grown wiser by the fate of Gonga ruler. 
Charuponnera of Nolambawadi recognised the suzerainty of 
Govinda. 140 ’ 

Govinda next turned his arms to Kanchi. That kingdom 
had been already once attacked by his father, but Govinda 
found it necessary to invade it once more, probably because 
its ruler had sided with Stambha. The Kanchi ruler was 
defeated sometime before 803 A.D.; for we learn from the 
British Museum plates of Govinda Ut. **** that at the time 
when they were issued in 804 A.D.. Govinda was encamped 
at Ramcsvara Tlrtha. while returning from his victorious 
expedition against the Pallava king. Govinda’s victory was 
not decisive, for towards the end of his reign, he had to 
attack the Peliavas once more. 

Freed from the worries in the south, Govinda turned his 
attention to the east. Vishpuvardhana IV and Vijay&ditya 
Narendrarftja were his contemporaries, but since we have to 

39. A copper.plate grant from Manne, dated 802 A.D., mention* 
RanBvaloka S’aucha Kambhadova at the older brother of PritlilrlvelUbba 
PrSbhQteraaa GovindarBjadsva who meditated on tbe feet of Dbaravar. 
shndeva. Thla grant waa made by Stambha with the pertnUwon ef 
Govinda, a fact which clearly abowa that Stambha had been pardoned 
by Govinda and reinatatad in the Ganga viceroyalty after the imprlaon* 
ment of the Ganga ruler. E. C. IX. Nelamangal No. 61. 

40. Some records from Chitaldurga district (bow that Charvponnere 

of Nolawbalge waa a feudatory of UP1 Thia Govinda ia 

obviously Govinda III. E. C.. XI, Noa. 33-34. 

41. I. A.. XI. p. 126. 
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place the expedition against Vengi later than 804 A-D..* M> his 
Ch&iukya opponent was very probably Vijayiditya, who ia 
known to have ruled from c. 799 to 843 A.D. Govinda attacked 
him probably because of the old feud between the two houses. 
He was a new ruler and therefore a good target for an 
uggrevsive conqueror. The Vengi ruler was defeated; a verse 
in the Radhanpur plntes states that he was compelled to 
prepare a compound for the conqueror's stables, and another 
in the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsho I describes the humilia¬ 
tion to which he wns subjected, when compelled to cleanse 
the floor of Govinda's camp. The war which broke out at this 
time between the two states, lingered for twelve years in which 
as many as 108 battles ore said to have been fought;**** 
during the lifetime of Govinda the victory seems to have been 
with the Rashtraknta forces, but things changed with the 
accession of the boy emperor Amoghavarsha. 

After reducing to subjection almost all the important 
kings to the south of the Narmada, Govinda organised on 
expedition into northern India. Many new developments 
had taken place there since his father's retirement to the 
south. Taking advantage of the crushing defeat inflicted 
upon Vatsarnin by Dhruva, and of the preoccupation of 
Govinda III in the south, Dharmapala had captured Kanauj 
and put his own nominee Chnkriyudha on its throne with the 
assent, genuine or forced, of moat of the kings of Mndhyadeia 
and the Punjab.***’ But Dharmapala did not enjoy his 

42. Govinda’a armies were lighting against the southern powers 
down to 804 A.D.; and the defeat or the Vengi ruler is first mentioned 
ia th« Radhanpur grant of 809 A.D. 

43 . See Idere grant of Am mars jo (, I. A., XIII. pp. 56 ff. 

SsrfjRTt fcr II 

gwn. 

M Bbegelpur grant. 

§w»Tw n ft i q piirg: i 
. itrrj ii 

KhsUmpur grant of Dharmapala, E. 1., VI, ppl 248 ff. 
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imperial supremacy in northern India for a long time. 
N&gabhata II. who had succeeded Vatsar&ja on the Prauhira 
throne, soon recovered his position. He formed an alliance, 
8B Dr. R. C. Majumdar has pointed out, with the Mahomed am 
of Sindh, tho Chalukyas of Vengi. and the local rulers in 
eastern and western C. P., and attacked Dhormap&la and 
Chalcriyudha/**' His attack was successful and both 
Dharmap&la and Chakruyudha were defeated. <4i> He then sub- 
jugated the territory round Dholpur and led an expedition to 
the west defeating the chief* in Malva and northern Gujrat <47> 
Nagabhntn II was thus at the height of his glory and power, when 
Govinda 111 decided to attack him somatime in 806 or 807 A.D. 

The northern expedition of Govinda was boldly planned 
and skilfully executed. He entrusted a number of his 
generals with the work of subduing or keeping in check the 
rulers of Vengi. Orissa, Kosala and Malva. his brother Indrn 
was sent to attack the Gurjara-Pratlharas in their home 
province, and then he himself proceeded in the direction of 
the Doab and Kanauj to attack N&gabha|a himself l4#J some¬ 
time in 806 or 807 A.D. 1 **’ 

45. E. I.. XVIII. pp. 87 ff. 

46. f^RTT I 

Gwalior intension of Bhoja, A. S. R., 1903-4. 

47. Ilid. v. 8. 

48. The Sanjan plates actually mention the name of the Curjara- 
Pretihara ruler ea Nagabha{a (». 22). Before tho publication of thia 
record the name of the Gariara opponent lied to he inferred, since it wn 
given in no Reeblrakllte record. Buhler had proposed to identify him 
with some member of tho Cbavotalca house. (I. A., XII. p. 158.) 

49. Since the Gurjara defeat ia mentioned in the Redhanpur plate* 
issued in August 809 A.D;, and aince Govinda wea just completing hi* 
expedition against tba Kanchi ruler in 804 A.D, the above conclusion 
about the date of tbia expedition will appear at very probeble, when it ia 
also remembered that the Vengi expedition waa undertaken prior to the 
advance to tha north. 
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Apart from a few local reverses. ' sa ' success seems to havo 
attended Govinda's arms everywhere. The army under the 
Gujrat viceroy Indra wns ultimately victorious; the Baroda 
plates of his son Korka. issued in 811-2 A.D.. state that Indra 
was able to rout out single-handed the lord of the Gubars. 
The expeditions ngafost the central Indian rulers were equally 
successful <JI> After defeating the ruler of ChitrakOta 
Govinda himself marched into the Doab. He defeated 
NSgabhala II and apparently pressed right up to the Himalayan 
ranges. ls,> N&gabkapi's defeat was fairly decisive: he had to 
retire to the deserts of Raj putana. Chnkroyudha was a mere 
puppet and offered voluntary submission. Dharmap&lo also is 
said to have done the same/ 111 probably because he was 
shrewd enough to realise that it was politically wise to 
humour Govinda III, who had indirectly obliged him by over¬ 
throwing his greatest enemy, N&gnbhn|a IF. Govindn, ho knew, 
would soon retire to the south, leaving him free to exploit 
the situation created by the defeat of the Gurjara-Pratlh&ra 
ruler. 

50. BXhukadhavala, n contemporary and feudatory of Negnbhsta It 
in Kathiawar, it Hid to have defeated a Karnataka army in a grant of hia 
grandaon Balavarmon (E. |„ IX, pji. 1 ff). ThU victory may hove been 
a local secccse against the army of Indra, tbe Gujrat viceroy. 

51. Tbe defeat of Koiala king. Chandragupta, is specifically men. 
tiooed in tho v. 22 of the Sanjnn record; v. 24 make* the general 
atalament that all the central Indian king! were reduced to submission 
by the general, of Covindn. E. I.. XVIII p. 245. 

52. V. 23 of the Sanjnn record refers to the reaounding of the 
Himalayan coves by the noise made ot the time of tho bath of the ermy 
of Govinda in the Ganges. It is possible, however, thot this resounding 
of the Himalayan coves may be merely poetic, and the armies of 
Govinda may not have marched much beyond the Gonges-Jumna Oosb, 
The RSshtrakOfa records do not claim, the conqueet of Ktnsuj at this 
time! ond since Kenouj was not conquered, it is not likely that Govinda 
could have gone in the close vicinity of the Himalayas. 

53. W*WW**T H Jiw mtmft I Sanjnn pistes, ikid. 
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Govinda '9 expedition in northern India was merely of the 
nature of a digoijaya. He compelled both N&gabhata 11 and 
Dhamvtpalo, each of wliom was seeking to make the titular 
king Chakrnyudha a puppet in his own hands, to recognize 
hia suzerainty. He did not annex any portions of their nor¬ 
mal kingdoms, though he must have exacted heavy tributes 
from them. The same was the case with the central Indian 
rulers, perhaps with the exception of Malva. Wc do not 
know who the Malva ruler was. who in the Wani-Dindori“*’ 
plates is described ns submitting to Govinda. He may possi¬ 
bly have been a feudatory governor of Nugabhoja II, appointed 
to govern Malva when his master was preoccupied with the 
conquest of Kanauj. The statement in Baroda plates of 
Karka, issued in 812 A.D.. that Karim was mada a door-bolt 
to protect Malva against the Gurjara attack, suggests that 
Malva was almost assimilated to the R&$htraku|a dominions 
as a result of this expedition. 

Govinda then marched westward and was welcomed by 
king $arva at his capital Srlbhavana or modem Sarbhon in 
Bharoch <J5> district with the presents of the choicest hoir-looms- 

54. I.A.. Xll.p, 157. 

55. An inscription hailing from Gudigcri in Dherwsr district (E. I.. 
VI, p. 257) which, on pnlosogrophieal grounds can be assigned to 
c. 800 A.D., refers to a glorious msharSjs, Miir»na]b« by nsme, ss 
ruling over that district. Fleet had opined ( Ibid) thet this ruler may 
be tbesamc as Wing Msrss'arva, who, in the Radhsnpur pistes, is described 
as submitting to Govinda at the mere news of his spprosch to lbs 
Vindhya regions. This view is. however, unteneble. Mnras'srva was e 
petty ruler ruling at Sarbhon in Bharoch district aa will become evident 
from the following reasons >— 

(i) The stetemont in the Weoi-Dindori pistes, thet Msras'srva 
hastened to present his heir-looms to Govinda. as soon as his spies 
reported to him the arrival of the conqueror in the vicinity of the Vindhysn 
ranges, makes it abundantly clear that bis dominion must have been 
in the vicinity of that mountain; if he were really ruling in Dharwsr 
district, the advent of Govindo in the Vindhyan regions would not have 
frightened him, { Continued or the next page) 
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Govinda spent the major part of the rainy season of 80S A.D. 
at his capital, maturing the plans of the campaigns against 
the kings of the south, who had shown signs of insubordina¬ 
tion during his absence in northern India and formed a con¬ 
federacy against him.It was during his stay at Sorbhon 
that Amoghavarsha was bom in the monsoon of 808 A.D. <S '* 

Continued from tail pagi 

(ii) The reference to the presentation of the ehoiceet heir-loo me by 
Morss'arva would show thet before thet time, he wee en Independent 
ruler. ‘ But Dherwer was in the very heart of the RaahSrakata empire 
under the dlreet imperial administration ; no independent king could 
have survived there down to c. 808 A.D. Marossajba of the Cudigeri 
record must Have been a third-rate feudatory.—-supposing that he 
belonged to this period—: for an inscription from tho district of Shimoga 
shows thst Rsjdsltyarsss was Govinda *t governor over Banavasl 12000, 
snd that Chitrovshana was ruling over Alurakhed 6000 under him at thia 
time. [SoeE. C . VIII, Soroh Nos. 10 end 22]. 

(iii) At the beginning of the monsoon of 808 A.D. Govinds'a nrmy 
had just returned .after prolonged operations in Northern and Central 
India, and It is therefore very unlikely that he would havo subjected it to 
.a long march to tha Tungabhadr*. The feet that tho Radhanpur plaice 

were issued from Mayttrakhindi in Nesik district in July 808 A.D. would 
also show that Govinda did not proceed to the south, immediately after hie 
northern campaign but spant the rainy season in the north- S'rlbhavana 
ought to be. therefore, identified with Snrbhon in Bharoch district, end 
not with Shiggaon, tha headquarters of BankapurTaluka in Dharwar dis¬ 
trict. about 30 miles north of the Tungabhsdra, Be Fleet has suggested. 
There is also some phonetic difficulty in identifying Shiggaon with S'rl- 
bhovan. The same difficulty is encountered in coo sidering the view of 
Wnthen that S'rlbhavana, where Govinda wae encamped, it modern 
CowlJurg in Mysore. 

(iv) The Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I, recently publiehed, 
ehow conclusively that S'rlbhavana is Snrbhon in Bharoch district. They 
describe the capital of Maras’orvn, as situated in the Narmada valley 
at the foot of the Vindhyae (v. 25). Thie description applies very 
accurately to Sarbhon in Bharoch district, and not to Shiggaon in 
Dharwar district. It need not be added that king S'arva of the Sen- 
jon record is the seme as king Moras'arva of the Radbnnpur plates. 

56. Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha. v. 30 E. L, XVIII. p. 246. 

57. Ibid. w. 26-27. 
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From Srlbhavana or Sarbhon he proceeded to the south 
to teach a lesson to the Dravidian kings who had formod on 
alliance against him. The members of this confederacy were 
the rulers of Gangaw&di, Kerala, Pfcndya, Chola and Kanchi 
kingdoms. These were all of them defeated. tM> Several 
battalions of the Ganga army, or perhaps some members of the 
royal family,'**’ were put to the sword. K&nchl was once more 
occupied, and the Chola and P&odya kingdoms were overrun. 
The fate of these states frightened the king of Ceylon who 
hurried to offer submission, sending his own statue and that 
of his minister to Govinda, while the latter was encamped at 
Kfcicht.**’ Govinda sent them on to Mhlkhed to be put in 
front cf a &iva temple as columns of victory. 

The southern campaign, which was undertaken subse¬ 
quent to the monsoons of SOS A.D.. must have required at least 
two years and may have terminated sometime in 810 or 811 
A.D. Govinda probably undertook no more expeditions; he 
was getting old, his end was approaching, and towards the ■ 
close of his reign he must have been occupied in making some 
arrangements to ensure the succession of his only son, Amogha. 
varsha, who was bom as late as in 808 A.D. Govinda was alive 
on the 4th of December 813 A.D. when the Torkhede plates** 1 * 
were issued by him. His death took place soon thereafter, 
for there is evidence to show tKat Amoghavarsha ascended 
the throne sometime in die next year. 

58. Ibid. v. 30 59. Ibid. v. 33. 

60. Itdd. v.34.Cf:- 

tr?ugRfcHr#T mr: I 

It it ckar from this v*r»e that tha statues were transported from 
Kanchi to ' here ' i *. Malkhed from where the platea ware issued. 
It is, besides, very unlikely that Govinda would have ever thought 
of erecting these Kirtiatambhal at Kanchi which he had only 
temporarily occupied. 

61. E. I«. Ill, p. 54. 
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Govinda was, perhaps, the ablest of the R&sh|rak3taem¬ 
perors. He not only put down the confederacy that was form¬ 
ed to oppose his accession but also enhanced the prestige of 
his kingdom and addod to its area. Milva in the north and 
Gangnwadi in the south were annexed to the empire. Both 
N&gabhalo and Dharmapuln, who were aspiring to tlie impe¬ 
rial position in the north, were overthrown by him. Tho victo¬ 
rious march of his armies had literally embraced oil the terri¬ 
tory between the Himalayas and Cape Camorin. Even the 
king of Ceylon was terrified into submission. Never again 
did the prestige of the RashpakOtas reach this high level. 
Iodra III, no doubt, conquered K annul but he could not 
proceed beyond the North Pcnnar in tho south. Kpshna Ul 
had indeed conquered all the states defeated by Govinda III 
in the south but could not enter the Madhyadeia and 
defeat the principal kings in north India. The statement of 
the Wani-Dindori plates that with the advent of Govinda III 
the R&shfrakaia dynasty became invincible to its enemies is 
no boast of a court panegyrist but a plain statement of fact. 

The success of Govinda was due to his bravery, states¬ 
manship and power of organisation. He is compared to Portha 
in the Baroda plates of his nephew Karkn/ 11 ’ and tho Naosari 
platos'* 1 ’ issued by the same ruler describe how Govinda was 
accustomed to plunge straightway into the thick of battle 
without caring to consider the odds against him. His fondness 
for sport 16 " also attests to active habits and personal bravery. 
His successful campaigns in tho north and tho south attest to 
his generalship and power of organisation. His victory over 
Stambhn at the beginning of his reign speaks volumes for his 
diplomacy. His creation of thcGujrat viceroyalty under his 

62. I. A.. XII, pp. 158 ff. 63. J. 8. B. R. A. S.. XX. PP . 135 (f. 

64. I. A.. XI. pp -126 ff. 

6J. It it usually tuppoicd that Gujrat wai reconquered by Govinda 
*nd handed over to hi* brother Indra. But no record, contemporary 

P. T. 0. 
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brother Indra not only secured the northern boundaries of the 
empire, but enabled his child successor to regain the throne. 
For. both Indra. who predeceased him. and his son Karka, 
were loyal to the imperial throne **** and defended it against 
internal and external enemies. 


CHAPTER IV 

Amoghavarsha I and the Gujrat Branch 

A* shown already Govindalll was alive in December 
8 1 3. He died early in the first half of the next year*” and 
was succeeded by his only son Amoghavarsha. He was a boy 

Contiwied from last page 

or later, attribute* tbc conquest of that province to bim. The word 'Is'vara’ 
in tbs expression ‘ RTPtWFT ’ wbicb occur* in the Baroda place* 

(li A.. XII. p. 160) may well be due to metrical exigencies. It may bo 
pointed out that the Baroda plate* of DHruve II use tbe expression 
• grjfa mtg ft ny.* The fact that tbe donee in tbs 

Plmpri plate* of Dhruva la a resident of Jambusare would also suggest 
that southern Gujrat was included in tbe Rashtrakata kingdom before 
the accession of Govlnda 111. 

66. Bhagwanlal ledrejl'a view that Indra sided certain Rsshtrakflja 
feudatories, who bad risen agsinst Amoghavarsha. (B. G.. I. i.. p. 124) 
waa baaed upon a wrong interpretation of a verse in the Barode plates, 
Indra was dead before tbe accession of Amoghavarsha and. therefore, 
could not have helped any feudatories against him. 

I. Sirur inscription of Amoghavarsha I ( E. I.. VII, p. 203 ) is dated 
in tbe 52nd year of his reign, the day being the new moon day of Jyeshjha. 
S'aks 788. The naw moon day of Jyeahjha. S'aka 737. which must 
have felleo sometime in Mey or June of 815 A.D., must have therefore 
fallen in the first year of Arooghavarsha’s reign which, therefore, must 
have commenced sometime between May-June of 814 and May-June 
of 815. The death of Govlnda may probably have then taken place In 
the first half of 814 A.D. 
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of »x at his accession c,> and Govinda, foreseeing his approach¬ 
ing end, may have arranged for a regency during his son’s 
minority. Karkn SuvarQnvarsha, n son of his brother Indra 
of the Gujrat branch, who had loyally stood by his side during 
the revolt of Stambha and others, was selected as the head of 
the regency,and for some time the administration continued 

(2) The statement of v. 33 of the Ssnjan plates of Amoghavaraba I 
that Govinda III went to heaven because, inter alia, the one son, ho had, 
was able to bear the yoke of the three worlds, would no doubt suggest 
that Amoghavartha was a grown up youth at the time of his father's death. 
But this statement is more poetic than real and is contradicted by the 
earlier statement in vv. 25-6 of the same plates, that he was bom at the 
close of the northern campaign of his father. 

(3) This inferepce is based upon the fact that all the records of the 
Gujrat Rath(rmkQ|a branch, which mention the restoration of Amogha- 
varsha give its credit to Karka. The recently published San jan plotceof 
Amoghavarshe I, however, tell ui that it waa with the help of Patalamalla 
that the boy emperor could regain tbe throne. But the Sural plates of Karka. 
which I am editing, give the credit of the restoration to Karka himself. 
These platea were issued in May 821 A.D. and are thus almost a contem¬ 
porary document; and their testimony can hardly ba brushed aside. The 
discrepancy between these two records can be explained in two ways: 
(I) Patalamalla may have been another relative or feudatory of Amogha- 
varsha. who may have co-operated with Karka in overthrowing the con¬ 
federacy against the boy-emperor. Tbe Gujrat branch records would 
naturally ignore him ond give the entire credit to Karka who belonged 
to it. (2) Or. PdtSlemalla may bo the same aa Karka, tho former being 
an epithet of the latter. PtltXlamalla is obviously a biruda rather than 
a proper name ; BhagwQnlal Indraji avers that it waa a Uruda of Karka, 
but cites no authority for the stutement { B. G.. I. i., p- 124 ), It is not 
improbable that he mode that statement on the authority of some un- 
published Rash;rakU|a record, like the Beroda grant of Dhruva 11 to 
which he refers, but which is yet to see tbe light of the day. But so far, 
no published records including tbe Surat plates of Karka himself, which 
I am editing for tbe Epigraphia Indies, assigns this biruda to him. I be¬ 
lieve that it may eventually be found out that PStBlamalla was a biruda 
of Karka, aa BhegwKnla! had asserted. Were be really a different rela¬ 
tive or feudatory of Aroogbevareha. it is difficult to imagine why the 

P. T. 0. 
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to be carried on without any hitch; for the Naosari plates of 
KarkaSuvarpavarsha, u> which were issued in 816 A.D., mention 
Amoghavarsha ns the ruling emperor and are altogether silent 
about the revolt and the part which their donor had played in 
quelling it. 

But clouds were gathering fast. Almost at each pre¬ 
vious succession there were troubles, and the presence of the 
boy emperor on the throne must have aroused imperial ambi¬ 
tions in several hearts. There arose factions in the imperial 
family ; ministers become disloyal; the Ganga ruler, who had 
been set at liberty, declared independence and sheltered rebels 
against his feudal lord ; feudatories began to kill imperial 
officers and assort their own independence •/*’ and the heredi¬ 
tary enemies of the ompire began to invade it No records 
have handed down the names or the localities of the rebels. 
They were completely successful for a time. Amoghavarsha 
was deposed u> and there followed confusion and anarchy, 
probably because the rebels must have begun to fight among 
themselves for the imperial crown. The reoords, published 
so far, enable us to determine the time of this rebellion only 
very roughly ; it is not mentioned in the Naosari plates issued 

Continued from the {««( page 

San j Bn plate* of Amoghavaraha ahould ignore him altogether and give the 
whole credit of the reetoretion to P&tKlamalla. It is poseible to argue 
that the omission of Knrlca in the San|Itn record it deliberate ; bie de*. 
ccndanta having rebelled againat Amoghavaraha. the Uttar may have na¬ 
turally ignored the service* that he had rendered to him, in a document 
that he had iaeued when the memory of that rebellion waa still fresh in 
hit memory. This explanation is. however, not quite convincing, and I 
will prefer to assume that PKtilnmalla wae a biruda of Karka. 

4. J. B. B. R. A. S.. XX. pp. 13$. 

5. Sanjan plates of Amoghavaraha, w. 38-39. 

6. V. 40 of the Sanjan plates describes the setting of the RaahtrskO)a 
aun Amoghavaraha and v. 41 hie subsequent rise. A later record alto 
says that Amoghavaraha regained the throne which he had loat. Sea 
Kapadwtnj grant of Kjahtje II, 910 A.D., E. I.. I., pp. 54 ff. 
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in $16 A.D. whereas its quelling is described in the Baroda 
plates of Karka's son.'Dhruva, issued in 835 A.D. The Surat 
plates of Karlen, which I am editing, enable us. however, to 
determine the time of the rebellion almost accurately. Thoy 
were issued on the 13th of May 821 A.D., and describe the 
restoration of Amoglinvnrsha to the throne, brought about by 
the exertions of Karka. It is, therefore, clear that the rebellion 
took place sometime between 816 and 821 A.D. It may have 
very probably lasted for about 3 or 4 years, since the descrip¬ 
tion given thereof by the Sanian record makes it clear that it 
was a very serious and prolonged affair. 

Knrka, alias PKtalamalla, soon retrieved the situation. We ^ 
do not know what steps ho took to restore the boy emperor to 
the throne, but the Surat plates issued by him in 821 A.D. make 
it clear that he was completely successful before May of that 
year. At his restoration. Amoghavarsha was still a boy of 
12 or 13 and the entire credit for his reinstatement must, there¬ 
fore. go to persons other than himself. 

Idnr grant of Ammo I of the eastern Ch&lukya dynasty 
refers to a 12 years' war waged by Vijay&ditya II with the 
forces of tho Ratios and the Garigas 17 ’ sometime between 
c. 799 and c. 843 A.D. This war look place in tho beginning 1 
of his career and we have seen how Govinda 111, who 
commenced it. was successful in hia own lime.* 81 The later 
period of this war coincided with the early years of the reign 
of Amoghavarsha, when there was complete anarchy in the 
R&shlrakC|u empire. At this time. Vijayiditya must have 
carried everything before him. V. 13 of the Begumra plates 
of Indra III states that Amoghavarsha I raised the glory of his 
house that had sunken deep in the Chfilukyon ocean : <9> this 
statement no doubt occurs in a late record, but there is nothing 
improbable in Vijayaditya having fully exploited his successes 
by helping the rebels to oust the boy-emperor, whose father 

7. I. A.. XIV. pp. 197 ff. 8 . See ante, p. 64. 

9. E. I.. IX. p. 24. 
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had put him to the humiliation of being compelled to cleans© 
his court-yard. Nay, tho rebellion itself may have arisen as a 
result of Vijayoditya's successes. 

In the Sirur grant of Amoghavarsha I, dated 866 A.D..' 1 ®’ 
he is being represented os being worshipped by the ruler of 
Yengi. Three later records supply more information in this 
connection. The Sangli platos of Govinda lV ta> issued in 
933 A.D. stale that a right royal feast was offered by Amogha¬ 
varsha 1 to Vama on the battlefield of Vingavalli, where he 
met the Chitukyas and tho AbbyGshakos. The Karhad plates 
of Krshoa IH. issued in 958 A. D., 11,1 observe that tho wrath 
of Amoghavarsha I was not extinguished even when tho 
Ch&lukya house was burnt to ashes. The Karda plates of 
Karka II* 1 *’ describe him as tho fire of destruction to tho 
Chalukyns. It is, therefore, clear that Amoghavarsha hod 
signally defeated the Vengi ruler sometime before 866 A-Dl This 
defeat cannot be placed in the first half of the 9th century: 
for Vijayaditya was upon the throne till c. 843 A.IX and the 
wording of the Idar plates of Aroma makes it clear that ho 
was ultimately successful against the Rnslitrakntas. Amogha¬ 
varsha was not in a position to inflict such a defeat for a 
pretty long time after his attaining the majority, as he was 
soon thereafter involved in a war with his Gujr&l cousins and 
had besides to face a number of minor risings. 

The success of Amoghavarsha against the Vengi forces 
has to be placed sometime about 860 A.D., when ho had 
emerged successful from the preoccupations above referred to. 
The king of Vengi defeated by him was then Gunaga 
Vijayldityn (c. 844-c. 888 A.D.). It is no doubt true that the 
Idar grant, above referred to. states that after defeating the 
Gan gas and killing Mangi. this ruler had frightened Kishna 
and burnt his city, the name of which is given as Kirnnapura 


10. I. A.. XII. p. 218. 

12. E. I„ IV. pp. 281 If. 


11. 1. Ai. XII, pp. 249 ff. 
13. I.A.. XII.pp.2Mff. 
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in the Maliapundi grant:' 14 ’ this incident, however, refers to 
the reign of Krshi>a II and not to that of his father Amogha- 
varsha L The statement in the Roshtrakuta records, that 
Amoghavarsha finally inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Vengi opponent is supported by some of the Ch&lukya records 
themselves. The Idar grant, above mentioned, observes that 
after tho time of GuQaga Vijayaditya, the Vengi kingdom was 
occupied by RnshtrakOla forces t,s> and that Bhlma had to 
reconquer it from Krahna If, sometime after his own accession 
in c. 888 A.D. The claim of the Rashtrnktlta records to a crush¬ 
ing victory over Vengi is then correct, and wo may place it 
sometime about c. 860 AD. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has recently shown 4 **’ that there 
are no real genealogical discrepancies in the Konnur inscrip¬ 
tion of Amoghavarsha I; wo would, therefore, be justified in 
assuming that though the record was put on stone about a 
couple of centuries later than tho time of the events it narrates, 
it must have been based upon a genuine document From 
this record it appears that the reign of Amoghavarsha was a 
period of internal revolts and that before 860 AD. at least three 
serious rebellions had broken, challenging the imperial autho¬ 
rity. The first of these Vas the one that had broken out when 
he was u child, the second when he was engaged in his wars 
with his Gujrat cousins, and the third sometime later. 
Details about these revolts are not given, but it seems that the 
third was a very serious one* 1 ” when the situation was saved 
only by the timely arrival of his Bannv&si viceroy, Barikoyn. 
It would seem that Kishija, tho heir-npporent, had joined the 
rebels, and Borikcya defeated and destroyed the enemy forces 

14. E. I.. IX, p. 48. 

15. fasterftwsaipTrffi 

16. E. I.. XVIII. pp. 236-7. 

17. See Koaaur Inscription, vv. 28-9, E. I., VI, pp. 30 ff. «. 
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when K{*hna had left them/ 1 *’ In return for his loyalty and 
signal services, Bankeya was made the governor of Banavsi 

12,000, Be'gol 300. Kundarge 70. Kundur 500 and 
Purigcri 300. 

What with these internal revolts and what with his na¬ 
turally spiritual temperament, Amoghavarsha had neilhor the 
time nor the inclination to take energetic part in the politics 
of northern India. The revolt of his Gujrat cousins, which 
will bo soon described, had also seriously handicapped him. 
Hi9 Guriara-Pratlh&ra contemporary, Mihira Bhoja, was ex¬ 
tending his dominions right upto Kathiawar, but Amogha¬ 
varsha did not lift even a finger to arrest his progress. Had ho 
the ability or the temper of his father, he would surely have 
opposed tooth and nail the Gurjara-Prallhara expansion just 
beyond his own borders. Nor docs be seem to have interfer¬ 
ed much with the affairs of Bengal. A passage in his Sirur 
inscription no doubt states that the ruler or rulers of Anga, 
Vanga and Magadha ahp paid homage to him. But some 
of the Pola records also claim that N&r&yaqapala had defeat¬ 
ed a Dravida king, who must in all probability have been 
Amoghavarsha I himself. The conflict with Gauda kingdom 
must have taken place towards the end of his career, sometime 
after the defeat of tho Vengi ruler. It would seem that after 
occupying Vengi manjala the generals of Amoghavarsha ad¬ 
vanced through Orissa' 1 *’ further eastwards, when they may 
have come into hostile contact with Vanga forces. Only a 

18. Cf. ffi'MI I 

'pWiflfWl fWtffcWTT RPT: II 

ffrffreytft ft fl i w r ’»> ftw*: i 
tni u 

19. A march through Baghelkhand end Bibar W«I impoaaible owing 
to the rite of the Gurjara-PratThSrae. Amoghavaraha'a conflict with the 
Cauda ruler could not have taken place beforo the rile of Mihira Bhoja, 
for he had not attained majority before 830 A.D. HU owa position was 
for a long time very iaaecure. 
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few minor skirmishes may have happened and they too of an 
indecisive nature ; os n result each sido was free to claim the 
defeat of the other. 

The Sirur record of Amoghovarsha I states that the lord 
of Malva was also o feudatory of that emperor. It is not 
passible to identify this feudatory; he could not have been the 
ruler of tho whole of eastern and western Malva. for tl>c larger 
port of that territory was under the influence of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas. Pormiras rose to power under Upendra sometime 
after 900 AD.; so Amoghovarsha's feudatory could not have 
bicn that ruler. He may probably have been some petty 
local magnate, now professing allegiance to Bhoja and then to 
Amngluivorsha I, according to the exigencies of the political 
situation. 

S'ilah&ras were put in charge of Konkan by Krshon I. In 
the time of Amoghavnrsha Pullaiakti was ruling that province 
as a Roshirakaia feudatory tJ0> from his capital at Puri or 
.modern Elcphanla. Gujrat and Konkan. however, continued 

• to be governed by Gujrat Roshtrakuta feudatories down to 
, 8S8 A.D., as the Bharoch plates of Krshoo II show. 

Amoghavarsha's policy towards his southern neighbours 
was also a defensive one. From his Konnur inscription, we 
lcam that hb Bnnvisl viceroy Bnhkeya had defeated a Gangs 

• chief who may have been Pfthvlpati II. who claims to have 

saved king DinJi's son from Amoghavarsha On .mother 

occasion he bod crossed the Kaverl and invaded the territories 
beyond, but was compelled to retire by a sudden and urgent 
call of his master to quell a rebellion. These southern expe¬ 
ditions seem to have been rather defensive than offensive ; 
even Gangnwadi. which had recovered its independence 
towards the beginning of his reign, could be annexed no more. 
AmoghavarJra had to follow o policy of conciliation, and an 

» 20. I, A„ XIII. pp. 134 If. 

21. UdoycnJlrom plate* of PrihvTpati II, S. I. I„ II, p. 334. 
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alliance was brought about with the Gangas, which was 
cementod by the marriage of his daughter Chandrobelnbbfc 
with the Ganga crown prince BhOtuga. 

Gujrat Rashtralcuta Branch 

Gujrat Rash(raka|ft branch founded by Indra was. roughly 
speaking, contemporary with the life of Atnogha vursho I. 
It would be convenient to discuss its history from the beginning 
to the end at this place, as it is essential to do so to under¬ 
stand the career of Amoghnvnrsha properly. 

Sometime after his accession Govinda III put his younger 
brother Indra in charge of southern Gujrat, probobly.tn c. 800 A.D. 
He was thoroughly loyal to his elder brother.'*** protected 
the province assiduously and cooperated with his feudal lord 
in defeating Nugabhofa II. Soon thereafter he died, for we 
find that his eldest son Karka Suvarpavarsha was ruling the 
Gujrat kingdom in 812 A.D. m * From the Torkheda plates 
issued in December of the next year, we find that Karka'a 
younger brother was then occupying some important adminia- 
trative post, having tho power of creating sub-feudatories. 0 *’ 

Korka's valuable services to the imperial house, when 
he managed to restore Amoghovorsha to the throne, have 
been already described. Karka was probably acting as 
regent for the boy-emperor in his minority throughout, and 
may therefore have spent most of his time at Mollchcd. It 
is usually supposed that his younger brother Govinda, who 
had issued the Kavi plates 01 * in 827 A.D., was a usurper, 



in the Bn rods platen of Karka refer to lodta'a aucceaeful intervention 
with Govinda III in favour of aouthem feudatories, who had joined 
Stnmbha. and not to any hoitile action atainst hi» imperial overlord. 

23. Baroda plate*. L A,, XII. pp, 157 ff. 

24. E. I.. HI. pp. 53 ff. 

25. I. A.. V. p. 146. 
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but this view ignores the most significant fact that Govinda in 
these plates devotes as many as full four verses to the praise 
of the administration of his brother Karka. and two of these, 
which contain a very genuine and heart-felt tribute, do 
not occur in any grant either of Karka himself or of any 
of hjs descendants. Is it likely that a usurper or rebel 
would go out of his way to describe in glowing terms tho 
administration of the victim of his usurpation ?'*’ It 
appears to me that all the known facts can be explained by 
the assumption that Govinda of the Kavi plates was simply 
Karka*s deputy, acting on his behalf during his stay at ‘i 
Malkhed. while engaged in acting as Amoghavarshn's regent. 

Kavi plates do not refer to Govrnda's accession at all. It _ ' 
is true that they refer to Karka as ** SOnurbnbhtJvn Khalu | 
ta6ya mohonubhavah. *' but the verb babhnoa need not denote 
that Karka was dead; for the Torkhede grant of Govindn 111'* 7 * , 

uses precisely the same line for Karka, although there can 
be no doubt that Karka was living when that grant was 
issued in 813 A.D. Dhruva. who succeeded Knrkn in c. 830, 
was not his eldest son; 1 *** he was probably an inexperienced 
youth during his fathers absence in the south, whereas 
Govinda was already a responsible officer in 830 A.D. Karka, 
therefore, may have naturally selected him to act on his behalf 
during his absence. At the time of the Kavi plates, he was 
still merely the regent, since he does not refer there to his 
accession. The later records of Gujrat R&sh|raku|as omit 

26. Cf.:— iKiwwft I 

nntf jjfmft RwrfatPff 5 m H 

I. A.. V. p. 145 ff. 

27. E. I., 111. p.33. 

28. Baroda (rant of Knrkn refer* to another non, Dantivsrman, 
who was the Ditaka of that grant. He mutt have been then a grown 
tip youth. Since Dhruva succeeded hU father, Dentivarman may have 
probably predeceased him. 
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him from the genealogy, not because he was n usurper, but 
because ho was never a dt jure ruler. The supposition that he 
was a rebel against Amoghavarsha received some support from 
the fact that his Kavi plates take the genealogy of the main 
line down to Govindu III. and omit Amoghavarsha altogether. 
But this omission was accidental: for if Govinda was a rebel 
against Amoghavarsha he must have been an enemy of Karka 
as well: for the latter was championing the cause of the 
former. In that case Govinda would not have praised his 
brother against whom he was fighting. Nor would a favourite 
of his have been selected by Karka's son. Dhurva I, os the 
recipient of a land grant. <w 

Karka Suvan>avarsha was succcoded by his son Dhruvo I 
alias Dh3r&var3ha in c. 830 A.D.; we have a land grant of 
his, issued in 855 A-D., wherein he recognises Amoghavarsha 
as his feudal lord.But very soon thereafter, the Gujrat 
branch was entangled in a long war with a king called 
Vallabha, which lasted for three generations. Dhruvn I lost 
his life on the battle-field while repelling the forces of his 
enemy, his followers joined the enemy and his son Ak&la. 
varsha S'ubhatunga too had to regain his ancestral dominions 
from the enemy, viz. king Vallnbha. His victory over his 
enemy, however, was not n decisive one. for his son Dhruva II 
had to continue the fight. He had to face a powerful Gurjarn 
army on one side and the forces of Vallabha on the other 
And hi# relatives had grown disloyal and an unnamed younger, 
brother of his was conspiring against him.* 1 " He was 
able to tide over this situation with the assistance of his brother 
Govinda. We find him firm upon the throne in 867 A.D., when 
he had emerged victorious from the crisis. 

The identity of king Vallabha, the enemy of the Gujrat 

^ line, presents some difficulty. The Gurjara-PraUhSra ruler. 

^ 29. Se« Borodn grunt of Dhrxiva II. |. A.. XIV, p. 197. 

30. See Bo red a grant of Dhruva II, I. A., XIV. p. 197. 
k 31. Begurora plates of Dhruva II, l. A., XII. p. 179. 
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Bhojn I, was at this lime engaged in subduing Central India, 
Northern Gujrat, and Kathiawar ; and one is tempted to con¬ 
clude that the long-drawn war of the Gujrat house may have 
been with him. But the name of the enemy-king is stated to 
be Vallabha. and Bhoja is not known to have been known by 
that title. This title, Vallabha, makos it clear, that the oppo¬ 
nent of the Gujrat branch was a R&sh(rakO|a ruler. There 
were several R&shtrakuta feudatories under the Malkhed house 
who had to be subdued by Amoghavarsha before he could 
regain the throne. Was this king Vallabha who was fighting 
with the Gujrat house for about twenty-five years (c. 838- 
c. 863 ) a R&shtrakuta feudatory of Amoghavarsha, or was he , 
Amoghavarsha himself ? 

Palhari pillar inscription of king Pnrnbalo <M, discloses 'h 
the existence of a Rnshjraknta family in Malva during the " 
first half of the ninelh century. This inscription, which is 
dated 861 A.D., informs us that an unnamed elder brother of 
]ejja. the grand father of Parabala. had cooquered Lata 
country, after defeating the Knm&toka army, and that his 
father Knrkarajn had inflicted a crushing defeat upon a king 
called Nagavaloka. It cannot, however, be maintained that 
Dhruva I, his son and grandson were engaged in fighting 
with a king or kings of this R&shtrakTlra branch. It is no 
doubt true dial Jejia's elder brother is represented as the 
conqueror of L«[a, when Dhruva and his successors were 
ruling ; but Akulavarsha Su'ohatunga had lost his thfown in 
his war with Vallabha in c. 840 A.D.. while Jejja’s elder 
brother must have flourished much earlier, as his grandson 
was ruling in 861 A.D. It is possible to argue that Jejja's elder 
brother conquered Lu|a in c 840 A.D. from Akalavarsha 
Subhatunga and was succeeded not by Jejja but by his son 
Karkorajo, and that the king N&g&valoka defeated by the latter 
may have been Akilavarsha or his son Dhruva of the Gujrat 
line with an avaloka -ending epithet. This argument, besides 
32. E. I.. IX. p. 248. 
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being baaed upon an unproved assumption that N&g&valoka 
was an epithet of Akalovarsha or Dhruva n. ignores the fact 
that the Pathari pillar record nowhere states that N&g&valoka 
was a ruler of L&ta or Gujrat. The fact, that even the name 
of Jena's elder brother, who had conquered Li (a. is not 
mentioned in Parabola's record, suggests that Parabala and 
his father Karka had nothing to do with La|a. and, therefore, 
could not have been the enemies of the Gujrat 
Rashtraka|as. <s,> 

33. The identity of tha older brother of Jejje. who had conquered 
Lata. and of king KBglvaloka who was defeated by hi* nephew. Karka, 
it aid I a matter of uncertainly. The a valoka -ending cpitheta wcro 
peculiarly aaaocialed with the RKthtrakn(as i Dantidurga waa KhadgBva. 
loka, Govinda II waa Vi VramS valota. a relative of bit. Vijayaditya, 
at whoae request he had issued the Alaa plates, waa Msnavaloks, 
Stambha was Ra^araloka, Nonna and hia grandson Tuega of the 
Bodhagaya record were GaOavsloka and Dbsrmavsloka respectively. 
It is possible to argue, espeeially since we know from the Konnur record 
that Amoghavsrsha had to face several rebellions of hie feudatories. that 
Nagavaloka, the opponent of Karka. wee Amoghavmrsha himself. But 
Nagavaloka M an epithet of Amoghavsrsha is not known from any 
record, and the Pathari inscription does not give the least hint tbit the 
war with NSgBvaloka was a war with the MSlkhed RBthtrakQjat. Under 
the present circumstances, Dr. D. R. Bhendarksr's theory that Jsjja waa 
a younger brother of Govinda III and Indra and his son Karka had 
cooperated with him in defeating NBglvaloka or N'igabhafa II of the 
Gurjara-Pretniara dynasty seems to he the most probable one (I. A., XL. 
pp. 239-40). Karka's reign may be placed between c. 810 and e. 840 A.D. 
and that of Parabala between c. 840 and e. 865 A.D- Nagavaloka *s identity 
with Nagabhala II ia rendered all but certain by a statement in 
PrabhOtoJcacharit, according to which. Negavaloka. the grand father of 
Bboja I, died in e. 834 A.D. The date of the death of Bhoja't grand¬ 
father seems to be wrong since Bhoje bimaelf ia now known to have 
ascended the throne earlier than 836 A.D. ( Ahar plates of Bboja. 
E. I.. XIX. pp. 18 ff.). But PrabhUvakaeharit may be right in stating 
that NSgabhe}a waa also known as Nagavaloka. It is very likely that 
Karka may have been appointed by hia uncle Govinda III to rule over 
Malva after its conquest and annexation. 
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The Vallabha opponent of the Gujrat branch was ai 
obviously powerful ruler and he could not have been n 
mere feudatory. We have, therefore, to identify him wit * 
Amoghavnrsha I himself ,J ' > . PTthvIvaUnblia and 
Lnkshmlvnllabhu' tw arc known to have been his epithets, and 
these may have contracted into simple vallabha. The 
Begumra record of Dhurva II U7> and Gujrat platesof 
Dantivarman further make it quite clear that Dbruva 1. 
Akiilavarsha. and Dhruva II were fighting against one and the 
same enemy, a fact which supports tho identity of Vallabha 
with Amoghavnrsha. since he was a contemporary of all these 
kings. From the Konnur record' 3 ” wc further know that 
Amoghnvarsha was twice deserted by his feudatories in the 
latter half of his reign and oould not retain his hold upon the 
throne without the help of his zealous general Bnriko 3 - a It 
would, therefore.’appear that the friendly relations between 
Amoghnvarsha and hisGujrat cousins came to an end soon after 
835 A.D.; either Amoghavarsha was ungrateful or Dhruva I be 
came toooverbeoring. puffed up by the consciousness that it wn 
his father who had restored Amoghavnrsha to tho throne. 

34. Bhagwanlal Indraji had wen in the following verse of th( . 
Kapadwanj grant of KrihOa II (B. I.. I. page 54} an evidence of Arnogha-, 
versha's invasion and devastation of the coastal tract between Bombay )j 
and Cambay in hit war withtheGujrat RaahtrakDtaa (B.G..I. I., p. '26!^ V 
... ... ... I 

(?) tnft tot u C, . 

ttw »r*rf3mrfr tairaiM irfiprHro i ^ ^ 

But tho third line ahowa that I. 2 refer* to the trouble at th« beg", t 
of tha reign and therefore *' Kopthikabhi'' mutt be regerdad nsa mti... 
for " KaO'akabhan." 

35. Kanheri inscription. I. A.. XIII. p 133. 

36. Ndgund inscription. E. I.. VI. p. 99. 37. I. A.. XII, p. 179. 

38. E. I.. VI. p. 287. 39. B-1.. VI. p. 29. 

40. It it not likely that the rebellion of the Cujret house urasj 
instigated by the Gurajara Pmtlbffms. for in ooe place, wc are definitely! 
informed that the Gujrat house had to face Xing Vallabha on the on* v 
hand and the Gurjara ruler on tho other. (Begumra grant. I.A.. XII. p. 179)? 
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\ war broke out in which Amoghavarsha was first success* 
>1. Ak&lnvarsha, however, managed to regain the throne 
( <fter defeating the imperial forces. Amoghavarsha then 
*ecalled Bankcyn. who had been sent to reconquer Ganga- 
wadi, and with his assistance he was once more able to 
harass Akalavarsha and Dhruvo II. It would seem that 
ultimately sometime is c. 860 A.D., a peace was concluded, 
probably because Bhoja 1 had threatend an invasion. Dhruva II 
may have cor sen ted to recognise Amoghavarsha's sovereignty 
and Amoghavarsha may have helped him in frustrating Bhoja's 
i plans. Bhoia's invasion was not apparently a serious 
one. and Dhruva claims to have repulsed it single-handed 
t sometime before 867 AJX UI> This seems to be the only 
s' occasion when Bhoja I and the R&shtrakO|as came into conflict 
If with each other. Neither side seems to haw been anxious 
to renew the old historic wars between the two houses. 

It would be convenient to discuss the remaining history 
if the Gujrat branch at this stage though it continued to rule 
^Jown to the reign of Amoghavarsha's successor. Dhruva H 
lad three brothers, one of whom had joined his enemy. Of 
■4 die remaining two. Govinda hod rendered him valuable assis¬ 
tance in his wars with Amoghavarsha, and Dantivarman was 
a ,'ding under him as a local governor in 867 A.D. This latter 
conceded him some time aftor 867 A.D., and in 888 A.D. 
Gurja d Dantivarmans son KfshrjarSja Ak&lavarsha upon the 
PP- 23 . This Krshqaraja participated in hi* feudal lord's 
, .'.with the Gurjaru Pratih&ras and claims to have defeated 
W J enemy at Ujjain. t4,> 

Soon after 888 A.D.. the Gujrat branch came to an end. 
The reasons for its disappearance are not yet known. On the 

41. a. ipu* intCin ifW ^ i 

tfmr ^ n 

Begum re pit to, I. A.. XII, p. 154. 

|’< 42. I. A„ XIII, P . 67. 
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one hand, we do not know of any successor of Krshrjarhja 
and on the other, we find that K|shi)Ct II and Indra 111 were 
directly administering Southern Gujrat. 

The territories over which the Gujrat branch ruled were 
hounded on the north by the Mahi. The Barodn grant of Karka 
grants Baroda itself, his Naosari plates were issued from 
Kaira; Baroda plates of his successor Dhruva I were issued 
from Sarvamangala near Kaira: all these show that the Mahi 
was the northern boundary. <41> The territory beyond was 
being governed by the feudatories of the Gurjaro-Pratlhnra 
empire. The southern boundnry seems to have varied; 
according to an unpublished Baroda grant of Dhruva II. dated 
867 A.D-, his dominion stretched from the Mahi to tho Nar¬ 
mada only /** 1 But a copper plate of this very monarch issued 
four years earlier grants a village near Naosari/ 4 ** showing 
that his jurisdiction had then extended upto the Tapi. The 
strip of the territory between the Narmada and the Tapi 
seems to have been transferred between these two dates taf 
the &il&haras of Konkan by Amoghnvnrshn I- The Surat 
plates of Karka, which I am editing at present, grant a pieces 
of land in Amb&p&|aka, a village near Naosari, showing that 
in his time the Tapi was the southern boundary. It is very 
likely that Amoghnvursha may have granted the territory bet¬ 
ween the Narmada and the Topi as a reward for the loyal 


43. Float tuggetta the possibility of the Rtshjrnktlta rule Keying 
extended for tome time right opto Sindh after tho fell of Valebbi, tinoo 
tyro A rob writer*, I bn Haukal end Al litekhri itate thet tho RaahtrakCIta 
kingdom extended from Kamhnya to Stimur. This view, however, it 
untenable, for Kambaya end Snimur arc not oo the confine* of Siadb; 
The first it Cambay at tho mouth of the Meld end live eocond is Chaul, 
30 mile* to the south of Bombay. It it not improbable that oomo por¬ 
tion of tho territory near the mouth of the Mahi may have been loot to 
Baltvarman or hit feudal lord Bhojt I toon after 867 A.D. See line 
intcription of BaUvormtn. E. I.. IX, p. I. 

44. Referred to by Bhagwantal lndraji in B. G„ I., i. p. 127. 

43- Begumra platet, I. A,, XII, p. 179. 
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services of Karka, which the Gujrat R&shtrakOtas continued 
to hold till c. 842 A.D. It was probably taken away from them 
at the end of the long feud with Amoghavarsha I. Eastwards 
their authority could not have extended beyond the longitude 
75. for the Ujjain kingdom was not permanently included in 
the R&shtrokGta empire. 

Let us now revert to the career of Amoghavarsha. His 
latest known date is Phalguna Buddha 10, Saka 799 ( i. e. 
March. 878 A.D.) when the Jayadhacalatlklt of Vlrasena was 
finished. He had at this time completed the usual allotted 
span of human life and ruled for about 64 years.His death, 
therefore, may well be presumed to have taken place not long 
after this date. We may place that event in c- 880 A.D. 

Krshna U, who succeeded him. is the only known son 
of Amoghavarsha. Chandrobelabba, who was married to 
the Gonga Crown Prince Bhotuga, is the only daughter of the 
emperor. UT> 

Amoghavarsha's reign was long, but it was not brilliant 
from the military point of view. During his rule Gangavadi 
and Malva were lost to the empire. The defeat of the Vengi 
ruler Gunaga Vijay&dilyS was the only substantial military 
achievement Amoghavarsha did not. like his father and grand¬ 
father, intervene in the politics of northern India, although 
there were provocations enough for such an intervention. 
The frequent internal revolts that broke during his reign left 
him no time to undertake an expedition in the north. He does 
not, besides, seem to have been a military leader or a lover of 
war. like his father and grand-father. It was rathei* peace, 

46. R. G. Bhandarkar bad auapectcd that then might be aomething 
wrong about the date* of Ameghevaraha on the ground that It waa vary 
improbable that a king abould have ruled for ao long a period (Earlf 
History of tht Dsccan. eupptemeat p. 2). But the Sanjan plate* ha v 
now ahown that Amoghavarsha waa a child of aix at bit aaoeaaion ; ho 
could, therefore, have ruled for 64 yean. 

47. E. C.. XII. Nanjangad No. 129. 
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literature and religion that attracted him. He was either the 
author or the inspirer of KaoirSjamfii’Qa, the earliest work in 
Canarcsc on poetics. He was a patron of literature; N&ga- 
varman II (c. 1150 A.DlJ, Keiiriijn (c. 1225 A.D.) and Bhattn- 
knlanka (c. 1600 A.D.) all agree in stating that Amoghavarsha 
was very liberal to men of letters. c48> His Sanjan plates also 
aver that he was more liberal than the famous Vikrnmliditya 
himself.* 49 * In religion Amoghavarsha had great leaning 
towards Jainism. Jinascna, the author of Adipariina. claims 
that he was the chief preceptor of Amoghavnrsha . tM> 
GartitasOrasamilraha, a Juin mathematical work by MnhovIr5- 
chirya, written in the reign of Amoghavarsha. describes him 
as a follower of Syndyoda. Though there can be thus 
no doubt that Amoghavarsha was immensely impressed by 
the gospel of Mah&vlra, he had not altogether ceased to 
believe in the tenets and beliefs of Hinduism. He was 
a devotee of Mah&lakshmS and the Sanjan record slates 
that he had on one occasion cut off and offered one of 
the fingers of his left hand to that Goddess, in order to 
ward off a public calamity. That this is not n cnck-nnd-bull 
story is proved by the unexpected confirmation of the Sanjan 
record by the Karnlltakas'aabdilnusUsanam of BhaMaknlnhakn, 
where we are told that Nrpatunga excelled Bali twice, 
Dndhlchi three times, and JlmOtavahana a hundred times and 
Sabi certainly n thousand times, ‘* k, These comparisons 
remind us of die wording of v. 47 of the Sanjan plates, where 
also the sacrifice of his finger by Amoghavarsha is compared 
to die sacrifice of JlmOtavahana. S'ibi and Dadhlchi. and shown 
to be immensely superior to theirs. 

Amoghavarsha thus not only listened to the precepts of 
religion, but also practised them. The concluding verse of 

48. I, A. 1904, pp. 197 ff. 49. Sanjan plates vv. 47-48. 

50. B. G. I., ii. p. 200. Amoghavor»ha referred to by these writer* 
could not hove been Amogluvortho II or III *inee Adipur5i)e was com¬ 
pleted in the reign of Krithfo II, 51. 1. A., 1904. pp. 197 ff. 
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Pros'nottaram3lika was first to inform us that its author, 
Amogha varsha, hod abdicated, convinced of the futility of life. 
This statement was not believed by all, for the authorship 
of this poem was ascribed in some quarters to Sankarachjrya 
and in others to Vimala. The Sanjan record affords conclusive 
evidence that Amoghavarslui had abdicated, v. 47 informs us 
that he had given up the kingdom more than once. It would 
seem that he was ofter^xutting his YuvarSja or the ministry in 
charge of the administration, in order to pass some days in 
retirement and contemplation in the company of his Jain gurus. 
This again shows the pious monarch trying to put into practice 
the teachings both of Hinduism and Jainism, which require a 
pious person to retire from life at the advent of old age in 
order to realise the highest ideals of human life. 

Wo can now understand the discrepancy between the 
Saundatti record of Prthvliftma' 4 ** according to which 
Kfshoa II was ruling in 875 A.D., and the Knnheri record <5l> , 
according to which Amoghovnrshn 1 was on the throne in 877 
A.D. Even before 861 A.D., when the Sanjan plates were 
issued. Amoghavarslut had abdicated more then once; during 
the concluding years of his reign, his retirements from the 
administrative duties must have been more frequent and pro¬ 
longed. He may have been at that time only a theoretical 
sovereign, his son Krshija being the de facto ruler for all 
practical purposes. It was, therefore, natural that in the 
documents issued in this period, there should be some con¬ 
fusion as to the name of the ruling king; some would mention 
the name of the de jure ruler, nnd some of the de facto one. 

52. J. B. B. R. A. S-. X, p. 200. It may alao be added that the data 
•of thaa record it not quits above auapicion. Pithvlrttma’t grondton wn 
ruling in December 9S0 A.D. ( Ibid, pp. 211 ff. ) ; it ie. therefore, not 
very likely that bit grandfather could have been upon the throne in 875 
A.D. To get over thia difficulty Fleet hat suggested (B. G.. I., ii. p. 211, 
note 1 ) that Prthvlrame's overlord may be taken to be Kfthijo III and 
not Kj«htj» II. The date of the record goes, however, againat tbia view. 

53. I. A.. XIII. p. 135. 


CHAPTER V 
From Krishna II to Govinda IV 
Krishna II 

Unliko most of his predecessors. Krshna II could ascend 
and retain the throne without a war of succession. The exact 
date of hts accession is still not possiAb to determine, but it 
cannot be much later than March 878 A.D., which is the last 
known dote of his father, since the latter was by that time 
more than 70. We may, therefore, tentatively place his acces¬ 
sion in c. 880 A.D.‘ l> 

Krshrjn II had to engage in wars with most of his 
neighbours On the south, he had to fight with the Gangas 
and the Nolambas, on the east with the Vengi Chalukyos, and 
on the north with the Guirat RashtrakO|as and Gurjaro-Pratl- 
harns. He was the son-in-law of Kokkala, the Chedi ruler, tf> 
and his son Jagaltunga was married to LakshmI. a daughter 
of his wife's brother Sahkargana alias Ranavigraha. He 
derived considerable help from these Chedi relatives 
in times of need. The statement in the Bilahari 
inscription 1 ** of Yuvar&ja II that Kokkala had conquered 
the whole earth planting Bhojnraja and Krshnara;n as his 
columns of fame in the north and south respectively, is not 
to be interpreted and understood too literally to mean that 

1. The earliest known dele of KrshO* II is 888 A.D. supplied 
by the Bettigiri inscription. ( E. I., XIII, p. 189 ) An inscription from 
Kunimeltihnlti in Dhsrwar district, dated 896 A.D., refers itself to tho 
reign of Mahatemantadhipeti Konnsrvallabha. It is quite certain that 
Krshaa was not a Yuvaraja at this lime. The feudatory title applied to 
him in this record must he eithsr on accidental mistaka, or Kannaradeva 
of the record was different from Krahtja II. The (star alternative is 
improbable, as Dharvrar was at this time under direct imperial adminis¬ 
tration. tha local governor being Lokaditya, the son of Bankeya. the 
famous general of Amoghaversha. 

2. Sangli plates of Govinda IV, I. A.. XII, pp. 247 ff. 

3. E. I.. I. p. 156. 
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Kokkaln had defeated his son-in-law Kphna n. It simply 
means that he had rendered assistance to him. an interprets- 
tion, which is supported by the Benares plates of Karnadeva, i4> 
which simply say that Kokkala had extended protection to 
Kjshija and Bhoja. Kokkaln’s conquests arc nowhere 
described, and it is not unlikely that he may have derived 
his importance from his family connections with the 
R&shtrakatas and possibly with the Gurinra-Prntlh&ras. 

The political relations between the Chilukyas of Vcngi 
and Krshrsn II are very difficult to determine at present 
A synthesis of the known facts in this connection presents 
almost insuperable difficulties. Vijay&ditya 111 (c. 844-c. 888 
A.D.) and Bhima I (c. 888-c. 918 A.D.) were the Chilukya 
contemporaries of Krshqa IL We have seen how Amogha- 
vnrsha claims to have defeated the Vcngi ruler and how the 
Idar record admits that towards the end of the reign of 
Vijoyiditya HI. Vcngi Marjdala was overrun by the Rnttas. 
The Kaluchamburu grant, however, states how Bhima I 
defeated a great army sent by Krshnavallabha along with 
some relatives of his own and then protected the earth/** 
It is. thus, clear that Bhima I succeeded in regaining indepen¬ 
dence for his house sometime in the reign of Krshr>n IT. 

But the relations of Vijayiditya III with the Rftihtrakatns 
after his defeat by the latter are still a great mystery. Tho 
Idar plates inform us that Vijay&ditya III attacked the Gnngas 
at the instigation of the lord of the Rattas, cut off the head of 
Mangi in battle, frightened Krshqa and his ally Sankila. and 
burnt their capital whose name, however, is not stated. , * > Tho 

4. E. I.. II. p. 396j 

5. cf. firm i 

’frtfr .u 

6. Cl. rpiprt rm T ff fr ftnWH. I 
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killing of Mangi was an undoubted historic fact; it is referred 
to in several eastern Chalukynn records <v> and the Musuli- 
pattan plates of Vijay&dityo UI himself record a grant to a 
Brahmana, Vinoynejisormnn by name, who had suggested to 
the grantor the way to kill Mangi'** while the battle was 
raging. From the Maliyapundi grant we leam that Mnhgi was 
a Nolamba chief, and that Snnkila. who had joined with fierce 
Vnllabha was a ruler of Dnhfila country. ‘ 5> The samo grant 
tells us that the city burnt was Kiranapura and that Keshan 
was statying there at that time/*®’ The Pithapuram inscrip. 
tion tl “ of Mallapadcva, however, states that Vijny&ditya burnt 
Chakrakota. frightened Sankila (who was residing at Kiroi>a- 
Continued from last page 

fwl (?) | 

'ftarS * 11 

The expression ' in this verse is translated by Fleet 

*• ‘ Challenged by the lord of the Ratios,' but the root #3^ does not 
posses* the icnae of challenging. 

7, The Pithapuram inscription describes the incident with s grim 
humour; Cf. 

4t 

csfcal)*? u e. I.. IV. P . 233 v. 9 . 

8 - irwi vrns'FRf 1 

nHT>wr ?afwr^nm^nt^r«4 n 

pw fcnnftoiOT ft* » E. I.. v. p . 125 . 

9. mr ^r^tryeffi *fffr 

Hi*fT«r7«rr ftsnnf^r rw 1 iud. 

10. %t»IST»TXlt?^ F*°ITPnf*W»r *: 1 e. 1 .. IX. p. 51 . 

11. Rrw5T>lft | 

ftapjfipTjfl ^rs^ldj ststfw II 

. gn#*TJrr*toi^,...i e. i., iv. p . 239 . 
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pura and was helped by Krahna). acquainted* 1 *’ (lit. united) 
Vallabhendra with his bravery (i. e. by defeating him ). and 
accepted elephants from the Kalinga ruler. And finally we 
learn from the Kalnchumbaru grant that Vijny&ditya in was 
worshipped by king Vollabha who could be obviously none 
other than Kjshna IL 

The above-mentioned exploits of Viiayaditya divide 
themselves into two parts : those performed in the south and 
thoso in the north. We have already seen how Vijayaditya 
was signally defeated by Amoghavnrsho I. It soems that 
after this defeat either Amoghavarsha or Krshnn II suggest* 
ed to the defeated ruler the idea of attacking the Ganges and 
their feudatories, the Nolambas, offering free passage to tho 
Vcngi army and probably some help also in men and money. 411 ’ 

12. ‘ ftjinifir-icf can escon ' who restored f Kr«ha» ) 

to hit dignity * at wall. It will he shown below thst the known 
situation requires a tense similar to the one suggested in the text. The 
root ‘yu’ mean* to unite as well n* to icporate ; the translation. 

' who so pare ted Krishna from his glory ' would be better still. 

13. Cf. the expression ' ' : ’ in the !passage quoted iq 

tho foot-note No. 6 above. This lord of the Rattns who incited the 
Vengi ruler could not have boon Prithvirsima, tho Rajta feudatory of 
Krthqa II; betides being a petty ruler, he was not an immediate neighbour 
either of Vijayidity* or of the Ganges to make his incitement to the for. 
mtr to attack the latter prolnble. I freely admit that the theory advano. 
ed in the text above that Vijayaditya attacked the Cangas at the int*i. 
gation of his enemy Amoghnvarsho ov Krishna II looks a littleuncoovine. 
ing. In polities, however, the enemies of today become friends of to. 
morrow ; the conduct of Greece and Italy in the last world war is a per- 
tinent example. It is possible to argue that the Rstta chief, who incited 
Vijayaditya. may' have been a hitherto unknown feudatory Rath Irakis 
ruler, whose advice the Vengi ruler may have followed without any tus« 
picion. The term Raf(et'a. however, can hardly he appropriate with refer, 
enee to a mere fsudatory and can properly denote only the RashtrakOta 
emperor ruling at the time. Fleet'a view that Vijayaditya was challtng. 
ed by the Rattaato attack the Gangaa it also unconvincing, for * aancho. 
dita' cannot mean ' challenged by. * The theory propounded above in 
the text is therefore the only one that explains the facts known so far. 
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The suggestion was a diplomatic one. for whosoever maj » 
succeed in the campaign, the Rash trakn las were bound to be v 
benefitted as both the Gangas and the Vengis were their enc- 1 
mies: and the defeat or stalemate would weaken either or both 1 
of them. At this time (c 870-S80 A.D.), Satyav&kya Kong uni- ■ 
varraa Bniuga I had just come to the throne or his father 
R&chnmalln's reign was drawing to a close. It was. therefore 
a nice opportunity to attack. The Nolambasof Nolambawadi 
who were the feudatories of the Gangas, had to bear the brunt 
of the attack as Nolambawadi lay between Vengi-maty^ala 
and the Ganga territory. Vijayaditya defeated Nolamba army 
•killing, probably by some trick, <u> its general Marigi. who 
seems to have been a relative of the ruler of Nolambawadi. 

He then advanced into Ganga wadi and besieged and 
apparently captured a fort- <ls> 

Emboldened by these successes Vijay&ditya and his 
nephew, Yuvoreja Bhlma. must have tried to throw off the 
Rfrshtrakata yoke, especially since Kfshna II had just ascended l 
the throne. With this end in view Vijayaditya led some fl 
daring raids in the north-eastern portions of the R&shirakata 1 
empire. The passages quoted in foot notes Noa. 6, 9, 10 and I 
11 make it clear that Krshtia and Sankila, who were the t 
opponents of Vijay&ditya, could only hove been Kpihi>a II 4 
of Malkhed and his brother-in-law Sonkuln or Sankaragaija 
of the Chedi house. The passage in the foot-note No. 9 j 
M. In the paeuge quoted in foot-note No. 9 above we find VijayJ. f 
ditya making a grant to a learned Brohmana on the occaaioa of an eolipie | 
at a reward for the ndviee that he had given in the |hi„k of battle J 
which enabled him to kill Mangj. Since VljsyJdityn could bring .bout I 
the death of Mangi by following the advice of a Brahmana who, Co judge '' 
from hie name and from the fact that he ie the donee of a grant made 
on the occaeion of an eclipee. w»» a non-fighter. it ie probable that ' 
tome trick may have been played to bring about hie death. 

• *J\ h b « «»>« about half a centum late, tb.^ 

Cbaluky. ruler of the time. Amm. I. we. aim engaged in fj sh , iBg ^ 

,• combination of the Congee and Nolambaa. E. I., VI, p. 47. 
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..dlinctly says that Sankila was a niler of Dah&la and 
the Snngli plates* 14 * of Govinda IV inform us that the wife of 
Kr»hna 11 was n younger sistor of Sanltula, a son of Kokkala. 
Sankila of the passages quoted in foot-notes Noe. 6, 9 & 11, 
is obviously the same as Sankula of the Sangli plates. This 
conclusion is further supported by the localities mentioned in 
connection with this raid. The passage in the foot-note No 11 
refers to the burning of Chakrakdta and this is the same as 
the fort of Chnkrakotya in the centre of Bastar state. UT> 
Kirarjapura* 1 *' which was subsequently besieged or burnt has 
not yet been identified, but I think that it is the same as 
Kiranpur, a small town in Baleghat district of C. P. about 
150 miles to the north of ChakralcGta or Chakrakoltya. By 
construing together the verses in foot-notes Nos. 6. 10 and II, 
it becomes clear that Kiranapura was not a capital of Sankila 
or Krshna, but that these rulers were for the time being 
staying in that city. Krshna, the ally of Senkila, can be none 
other than his brother-in-law K[*hpa II. Jouvcau Dubreuil’s 
theory that he may be the Ganga-Pallava Prithvt-Krshi>a 
cannot be accepted, since both Chakrakuta and Kiranapura 
jay far away from the Ganga-Pallava principality. He cannot 
be Krshna of the Gujrat R&shtrakHta branch. The epithet 
* Ugravnllabha" given to Sonkila's ally.* 1 ’* shows that he 
was a great ruler and not a petty feudatory. Besides. Sankila 

16. I. A.. XII. p. 247. 

17. Cbakrekotya occupied • aCrategic position and wa». in later time*, 
captured by Rajendm Chain. See S. I. I.. I. No. 67. 

18. Fleet bad conjectured that Kiranapura may be a miitake for 
KrahQpura i.«. Melkhed, the capital of K(ahaa. ( l. A , XX, p. 102 
n. 26). Thia view hat to be abandoned aince the reading in the Pilha- 
>urem inecriptioo (foot-note No. 11) ia now confirmed by the Meliyepuadi 
icord (foot-note No. 10). Foot note No. 11 further ahowa that Kir»n«. 
ura waa a city of Senkila end not of Krahija. The Utter may hava 
een eimpty ataying there for the time being. In view of ray identifier* 
on of thia place there ia now no acope for conjecture#. 

' 19. See foot note No. II. 
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may have, when in difficulty, invoked the aid of his mighty 
brother-in-law. whose territories were contiguous to his own, 
rather than that of o petty feudatory, living hundreds of miles 
from tlie battle-field. Nor can Sankila's ally be KruhoaiSja. 
the founder of the ParumTa-a dynasty, firstly because ho was 
not a ruling prince in c. 880 A.D.. and secondly because he did 
not bear the epithet of Vallabha. The only Kpdinarfqa, then, 
who flourished in c. 880 A.D.. and who could have participated 
in Sankila's battles near ChakrakGta and Kirooopurn. is the 
Rii-shlrokuta emperor ICrshna 1 1. who was Sankila’s brother- 
in-law. The verse in the foot-note No. 11 does not go against 
this identification: for Vallabhendra in clause (e) of that verse 
need not be taken as different from Kpthna in clause (6); the 
verse is to be translated as follows :—" Who (VijayUdityn in) 
burnt ChakrokOta. frightened Snnkila staying in Kirnonpura 
and joined by Kpjhna. acquainted (lit. united) Vallabhendra 
(i. <?. Krshqn II) with his (i. e. Vajayiiditya's ) own prowess 
(by defeating Kim), and took away the elephants from the 
Kalinga ruler. " 

Kfshtja was not able to retrieve the situation nftor 
Vijaykditya’s death. His successor Bhima I claims to have 
defeated Kfshoa and his Lata and Karnataka allies in the 
battles of Niravadyopura and Pcruvanguragruma. ' ,0) Bhima 
had to pay rather heavily for his successes; for his eldest son. 
a lad of 16. was killed while fighting in this war. It may. how¬ 
ever. be observed that Krshna's authority romained supremo 
right up to Chitaldurg during the dark days of his Vcngi and 
Gujrat wars; an inscription from Kadajji in Chitaldurg District, 
doted 889 A.D.. refers to Kannnradeva’s kingdom as extending 
on all sides. t:!> 

Soon after his accession and some time before 888 A.D., 
Kp»hi)a II came into hostile contact with Bhoja I. The scene 

20. Inscriptions from Madras Presidency, Kittaa Dt. No. 9. 

21, E. C., XI. Davaoagtre No. 17. 
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of war was Malva; a fragmentary Pratlhira inscription from 
Bhavanagar Museum, recently published, <M> refers to the 
Narmada in connection with Bhoja's attack on a king called 
KpdiQarftja, who must be obviously Kfshna H; and the 
Begumra plates of Kjshna of the Gujrat branch, dated. 
888 A.D., <M> tell us how the grantor feudatory defeated the 
enemy at Ujjayini. while king Vollabha was watching the army 
movements. Begumra plates of Indra III**** inform us that 
old men vividly remembered in 914 A.D. (when the plates were 
issued) the brave feats of the late R&shtrakO|a emperor in the 
sanguinary wars with the Gurjarns. The crown prince Jagat* 
tunga also participated in these wars as also the Chedi 
ruler. * ,5) These wnrs seem to have profited neither party: they 
may have been of the nature of the frontier affrays. From 
A1 Masudi, we learn that the Gurjora-Pratlh&ras used to 
maintain a strong force in the south to keep the RushlrakO(as in 
check; 061 frontier clashes were therefore inevitable, and victory 
must have remained some time on one side and some time on 
the other. Krshqa was too weak to think of emulating the 
example of Dhruva I or Govinda III. and Bhoja was too old to 
undertake a serious expedition against his southern neighbour. m> 

22. E. I.. XIX.. pp. 174-7. 23. I. A.. XIII. p. 66. 

24. E. I.. IX. p. 24. 25. I. A.. XII. p. 265. . ’ 

26. Elliot: Hi,torn of India, Vol. I. p. 22. 

27. In his historical appendix to Ultarapuri^a. which.was completed 
in S'aka 820 i.e. 908-9 A.D., the elephants of Kfshtla are rrprrsented 
by GuCoehendra to have drunk the waters of the Gengce and enjoyed 
the cool shade in the forests ot Cape Kamorin. cf:— 

rM l ift 15 55: 'fNlU'lMflJim II 

irwrt u 

Bhsndarksr Oriental Research Institute Ms. No. 1191 of 
1886-91. folio 360. 

This is conventional praise; we know that Krshla’s rule did not 
extend beyond Benavllsi 12.000 and so his army could not have reached 
Cape Kamorin. Similarly his soldier* could not have entered the waters 
of ths Genres as the Gurjars Pretihsra rule was firmly established in tb« 
Ganges vally. 
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It was some lime in the last decade of die 9lh century, 
that the career of the Gujrat RAsh|rakD|a branch came 'to an 
end. 883 A.Dt is the latest date, so for known, for its last 
ruler Kphija, when he was fighting at Ujjayinl under his 
feudal lord Krshrja 1L But soon thereafter the two rulers 
became enemies and a war ensued. Sangli”*’ and Cambay 
plates of Govinda IV refer to the evacuation of Khejaka by 
the enemies of Kphr>a II ; this must refer to the expulsion 
of the Gujrnt ruler Krsh.->a or his successor from Kaira. ‘ ?0> 

We oome across no inscriptions of the Gujrat branch after 
688 A.IX: the Kapadwnnj grant of Krahija II, dated 910 A.D.. tm 
reveals the existence of a new feudatory Prachaijcja of 
Brahm&valoka house. To judgo from the names of its mem¬ 
bers. this seems to have been a Canareso family, ruling 
under direct imperial supervision over the Kapodwanj Kaira 
area, which was formerly being governed by the Gujrat 
Rudiiraktias. In die time also of the next ruler Indra III 
we find Gujrat bring directly controlled from Mnlkhed. In 
bis Bcgumra plates of 914 A.D. Indra regrants a village named 
Trench. which had been formerly bestowed upon the donee's 
ancestors both by Dhniva I and Dhruva II of the Gujrat branch. _ [ 
The donee's descendant was anxious for a regrant of the 
village, obviously because the grantor's family was no longer 
in power in southern Gujrat We may. therefore, conclude 
that the Gujrat branch came to an end in c. 900 A-D. 

Krshija II was not an able and gifted ruler like his 
grand-father. His only military achievement was the defeat 
and destruction of the Gujrat branch, which certainly was 
not a very great exploit, considering how petty that kingdom 

28. I. A.. Vol. XII, pp. 247, 29. E. 1.. VII. p. 29. 

30. The view that Kl.cj.U in (his pasuge it the him aa Malkhed it 
lordly tenable. Mflnyakhe|a it nowhere known to have been referred 
to *» Khafaka t whereat the ancient name of Kaira waa Khetaka. * 
Bcaidaa MKoyakheia i» not known to hove been ocoupied by any enamieo 
at thU time. SI. E. I.. I. p. 52. 
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was. He could just maintain his own against Bhoja I and 
Mahendrapala. and he was worsted by Chalukya Bhlma of 
Vengi. Gangavodi. which had seceded from the Rosh(rakQ(a 
empire during the weak rule of hi9 father, could not be 
reconquered by him.**” He was just able to maintain a stains 
quo and that too with the assistance of his father-in>law and 
brother-in-law. Like his father he was a Jain: Guqabhadra, the 
famous Jain author of the last five chapters of A diparOna was 
his preceptor.***’ There is no sufficient evidence to investigate 
into the question as to how far the adhesion to Jainism of 
Amoghavarsha I and his son Krshqa II was responsible for 
the military and political decline of the R&shtrakaja empire 
during their rule. It may, however, be pointed out that a 
number of fervent followers of Jainism like Bahkcyn, Chalukya 
Narasimha, Srtvijaya, and Nolambantaka Narasimha were 
very able and fiery military leaders. [See also, supra. Chapter 
XIII, section C, in this connection.] 

Indra III • 

Krshna II was succeeded by his grandson Indra III. His 
son Jognttunga had predeceased him; both the Karhad <34> and 
Deoli'**’ plates of Krshna III inform us that Jagauunga was 
taken to heaven by the Creator before his accession to the 
i throne, as if at the pressing request of the heavenly damsels, 
Nausari plates* 16 ’ of Indra III describe him as meditating on 
J the feet of Ak&lovnrshn. showing that Indra 111 was the 
successor of Krth^a II, and not of his own father Jagattunga. 
^ The latest known date of Kfshi>a II is 912 A.D.; m ’ but the 
aged emperor lived for two years more. He died towards the 
g- close of 914 A.D.; for we know from the Nausari plates of 

32. Afftor* laicripiiont. No. 113. p. 29. 

33. J. B. B. R. A. S.. XXII. P . 85. 34. E. I,. IV. p. 278. 

35. E.!.. V. P . 190. 36. J. B. B. R. A. S„ XVIII, pp. 253 ff. 

37. E. C , VIII. Soreb No. 88. 
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Indra III that ho had gone to Kurundhaka <3,> from his capital 
MSnyakheta on the 7th day of the bright half of Phfclguna. 
S'aka 836 (24-2-915 A.D.) for the purpose of Pattabandhotsava 
or coronation ceremony. Since on this occasion Indra granted* 
afresh four hundred villages resumed by previous rulers, it 
must obviously have been the time of his formal coronation. 
His accession, which was a peaceful one. could not therefore 
have taken place much earlier. 

Indra was probably a man of 35 at the time of his acces¬ 
sion and be ruled for about five years only. His career, if 
short, was a brilliant one. Before his formal coronation in 
February 915, he had sacked Meru and conquered a king 
named Upendra who had annexed or relieved Govardhana. < ** > 
The historical information conveyed by the second quarter 
of this verse is still a mystery. Kielhom thinks that Meru 
may be Kanauj.' 40 ’ Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar suggests that 
Upendra may have been another name of Mahlpaln, the 
Guriara-Pratlhara emperor ; u ‘’ both these suggestions, be¬ 
sides being based upon pure assumption, ignore the significant 
fact that the feats, referred to in the verse in question, were 
performed by Indra before his coronation. It is almost incon¬ 
ceivable that Indra would have carried out his expedition 
against Kannuj during tho short interval between his father’s 
death and his own formal coronation. Upendra, conquered 
by him, seems to be the Para mom chief K(*bQftiVja, who. 
according to the Udaipur Praiasti. was also known as Upendra- 
raja. Vskpati alias Munia. who was a contemporary of 
Tailapa, ( c. 980 A.D. ) was Upendra’s great grandson. The 

38. R. G. Bhandarhar idealities KunmdhaLa vrilb Kandoda on tha 
Tap!'. B. G.. I. ii, p. 203. Ic ia equally poetiblc that the place may be 
Karundwad io Kolhapur Mate. 

39. fr fts qfoflfry TH | 

J. B. B. r. a. S.. XVIII. p. 253. 

40. E. I.. VII. Appendix P . 16 n. 2. 41. Ibid. pp. 38 tf. 
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known dates of Siyaka. grandson of Upendra, range from 
949 to 973 A-D. Upendra's rule, therefore, must have been 
between c. 900-925 A-Dt ParamSras were in the beginning 
very probably feudatories of the Gubars-Pratlhuras: at their 
instigation Upendra seems to have attacked Govardhan in 
Nasik district at the beginning of Indra‘s referu Indra defeated 
him, compelling the Param&ras to transfer their allegiance to 
his own house. The Haraola grant attests to the fact that the 
Param&ras were professing allegiance to the Rishlrakajas 
subsequent to India’s conquests/*** 

The defeat of the Paramira chief Upendraraja was only 
a preparatory step to the contemplated invasion of northern 
India. After the death of Mahcndrap&ln in 908 A.D, there were 
troubles of succession at Kanauj; his son Bhoja U could retain 
the throne only for about two years. His younger brother 
Mahip&la wanted to oust him. The Chedi ruler Kokkala had . 
espoused his cause 11 " and was for a time successful: but 
Mahlpala soon managed to get the throne, probably with the 
assistance of some feudatories. The dissensions in the Imperial 
family must have divided the feudatories also into two 
camps, rendering the task of an outside invader the reverse of 
difficult The time of the invasion of Indra III was thus very 
opportune; he had not to break any formidable confederacy 
as Govinda III had to do. when he attacked N&gabhafa, nor 
had he to cross swords with two powerful claimants for the 
supremacy in Northern India, as Dhruva and Govinda III had 
to do. The achievements of Indra III were, however, more 
dramatic than those of his predecessors. 

Unfortunately we have no detailed information about this 
campaign. From the Cambay plates we learn that he first 

42. Report of the (bird Oriental Conference, Madras, pp 303-308. 

43 . Cf. ^rSr «r;j-mra i 

** IFnPt qw r dlSHT t: II E. I.. H. pp 306-7. 
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attacked UjjaytnI. <M> then crossed the Jamuna and finally 
captured Kanauj itself. Mahtpftlo. the GurjaraPrauh&ra 
emperor, became a fugitive and was pursued by Ch&lukye 
NSrasimha, ono of tho generals of (ndra. The poet Pampa. a 
protege of Nirasimho. informs us that hi* patron "plucked from 
Gurjara king's arms the Goddess of victory, whom, though 
desirous of keeping, he had held too loosely. Mahlpila fled as 
if struck by thunderbolt, staying neither to eat nor to rest, nor to 
pick himself up, while N&rasimha pursuing bathed his horses 
at the junction of the Ganges and established his fame."'* 5 ’ 
Mahip&la seems to have been pursued upto Allahabad. 1 * 6 ’ 
The testimony of the southern rocords as to the defeat 
and flight of Mahlp&ln is confirmed by a fragmentary Chan- 
della inscription from Khajuraho. <4T ’ from which we learn 





Agreeing with my predecetaore I have ***umod io the test that " *TV- 
" in the above ver*a refer* to UjjayinT. It may he. however, 
pointed out that Ujjain ii not on the way leading from Malkhed to 
Kanauj: and it ie not improbable that tho firat line refer* to-Kalpi, where 
aleo there will exteta a temple of Ktlapriya. Kalpi U aitueted on tho 
way to Kanauj. If the eroeting of the YarounX referred to in the eecond 
line tooh place immediately after the halt in the courtyard of KKlapriya. 
then it will fallow that Indra did not pax through Ujjain. 

Wfc%HnHBW, introduction, p. XIV. 

46. The junction of the Cange* reforred to in the text above mutt be 
with the Jamuna and not with the aea; for there it no evidence to ahow 
that Indra III had come into conflict with RKjyapffla. It ia, ho waver, 
likely that M.hTpKla may have Had. not toward* Allahabad, for tha« 
would have brought him cloier to the Chedie, who were Indra'a allies, 
but toward* Gorakhpur. N»r**imha may have pureued him for a white, 
and then proceeded to Allahabad on hi* way hack to the Deccan. 

47. E. I.. I. p. 122. 
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that Mohlpola was reinstated on the throne, probably by 
Harsha. The northern campaign of Indra thus produced 
a more dramatic result than was ever achieved by his 
predecessors Dhruvn and Govinda, neither of whom hdd 
succeeded in occupying the Imperial capital Kanauj. More 
tangible and substantial results would probably have 
followed if Indra's career had not been cut short by his 
premature death, which must have necessitated the retirement 
of his army to the south. 

While Indra was himself engaged in the north, his gene¬ 
rals in the south were equally active. A record of one of 
them. Srlvijayn. has been discovered at Danavulapadu in 
Cudappah district. Although a pious Jain, Srlvijaya was a 
powerful general and claims to have defeated his master's 
enemies. “ e> Another record from the same locality informs 
us that this general was also a poet. We must not, however, 
confound this poet-general Srlvijaya with Srlvijayn quoted in 
KacirBjamSrga ; for the latter flourished at least a ccnturv 
earlier than the general of Indra. 

Indra III was thus a very capable and brilliant general. 
During his short reign he suoceedad in shattering the prestige 
of the Imperial Pratlh&ras, and the R&shtrakata army again 
became a terror in the north. 

Before passing to the next king I propose to give a 
genealogical table showing the intimate family relationship 
that existed between the Rgsh|rakQ|as and the Chedis. Indra 
himself, his younger brother Amoghavarsha, and the latter's 
son Ktshija HI. as also the father and grand-father of 
Indra III had all taken wives from the Chedi family of Tripuri, 
This matrimonial alliance must have been of considerable 
help to Indra III and Kpjhna III in their northern campaigns. 


48. A. S. R.. 1905-61 pp. 121-2. 
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50. ffF’rt frit amjfHI 

Sanjli plate* *»y RgiflTT 1 (I. A.. XII, p. 247). 

showing that S’anknragafla of the Karda grant ia the Mine •• 
Rannvigraha. J ago tt lingo had thus married hi* maternal uncle"* daughter . 
a euitom recognised as legsl in the Deccsn. 

51. Ibid. GovindambS was a younger sister of Lalcshirt. Jagntturiga 
married her when he was staying with the Cbedit. while out on an ex¬ 
pedition in the north. R. C. BhandarW* objection* to the theory that 
Govindsmba was another wife of Jagattunga have been answered by 
Fleet. See B. C.. I.. ii, p. 414. n. 5. It may be noted that Vikramadilya II 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty hnd married two uterine tillers, 
Lokamahfidevl and TrailnkyamahldevT. 

52. Sangli plarea of Govinda IV. I. A.. XII. p. 249. 

Kadha plate* I. A. XII. p. 265. 54. Ditto. 

55. The name of this princeat is not known: the Deoli plate* (imply 

p. x. o. 
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Amoghavarsha II and Govinda IV 

Indra died in c. 917 A.D. and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Amoghavarsha IT. Fleet's view that Amoghavarsha II did 
not reigncannot be accepted. The Bhadnn plates of 
Aparijita Silshiro, issued within 80 years of the event in 
question, distinctly say that Amoghavarsha II ruled for a year; 
and their testimony i9 confirmed hy the Dcoli and Karhad 
plates of Krshna III, which also distinctly say that he did 
rule. The evidence of these plates is particularly cogent 
because, with reference to a prince like Jagattuhgn, who did 
not ascend the throne, they 'expressly mention the fact of his 
having not ruled. 

The omission in the Sangli plates of Govinda IV of the 
name of Amoghavarsha II. and the statement there, that the 
former meditated upon the feet of Indra Nityavarsha arvd not 
upon those of Amoghavarsha. his immediate predecessor, 
show that the two brothers were on inimical terms. The 
phrase 'tatpaJanudhySta does not necessarily indicate that 
the two kings immediately followed each other. Some of the 
Ch&lukya grants assert (l. A., VI. pp. 184. 194) that Durlabha 
meditated on die feet of Chamunda though Vallabha was his 
immediate predecessor. Amoghavarsha II was a youth of 
only about twenty five'* 8 ’ at the time of his accession and his 
Continued from the last page 

“y of Kfshoa III that the Chedi* w«r* the elderly relatione of both hie 
wife end mother, showing that he had taken a Chedi princes* for hi* 
wife. Whether KuOjIalcadevI was hi* mother a* she wo» of hi* brother. 
Khottigadeva, U not known. 

56. I. A.. VIII, pp. II ft. For facility of reference, the relationship 
with the later Chalukyas also ia shown in this table. 

57. B. G.. I. II.. p. 416. 

58. Amoghavarsha I was horn in 808 A.D.; hit son KrshOa in c. 830.1 
his aon Jagattunga in e. 850: hit ion Indra in e. 870. and hit «on Amogha. 
varshs II in c. 890: Amoghavarsha** age at the time of hit accession tbue 
work* out to be about 23. supposing that all hie ancestors were bom 
when their fathers were only 20. 
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death within a year could not have been entirely due to his 
deep love for his father prompting him to go to heaven as 
soon as possible, os the Karhad plates of Krshi>a III would 
make us believe. The Cambay and the Sangli plates of 
Govinda IV state that he neither treated his elder brother 
cruelly.—though he had power to do so.—nor acquired ill- 
fame by committing incest with his brother's wives. That 
Govinda should go out of his way in refuting these charges 
shows that there must have been ugly rumours current about 
his treatment of his elder brother and his wives; that these 
rumours had some foundation is made clear by an unpublished 
grant of the Sil&h&ra ruler Chhodvnidevn, now in the Prince of 
Wales Museum. Bombay. This S'il&h&ra ruler was a contem¬ 
porary of Kisbna III and his grant says that Govinda IV. who 
was overthrown by Amoghavarsba. was himself guilty of 
injustice.' 4 ” It thus becomes clear that Govinda was sus¬ 
pected of having dealt unfairly with his brother. He may 
have peacefully superseded him, sparing his life, or may have 
brought about or hastened his doath. 836 S'aka or 916-17 A.D. 
is the latest known date of lndra <60) and S’aka 840 or 918-19 A-D. 
is the earliest date of Govinda IV.** 1 * So the short reign of 
about a year of Amoghavarsha II probably took place in 
917-18 A.R 

The reign of Govinda IV, who succeeded Amoghavarsha II. 
was one of the least glorious ones. He was a youth of about 
20. and his Sangli plates inform us that he was as beautiful 
as God of Love. Most of his lime be spent in the pursuits of 
pleasures; Kharepatan plates of Rattar&ja state that he was 
the obodo of the sentiment of love and was surrounded by a 

W. trwHT *r**tnr : JW; n 

■Cwmfwtff wnuw gift i 

DscunNa collection of copper pUtes in the Prince of Walei Museum. 
Bornbey. 60. Hetti Mauur inicriptioa. I. A.. XII, p. 224. 

61. Ibid. p. 223. 
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bevy of dancers.'*” Dcoli and Karhad plates also describe 
him as the very essence of love and its pleasures, and stato 
that he took to evil ways, which led to disaffection of ministers 
and that he eventually perished- He, however, enjoyed life 
for about 15 years. He probably found no time to look after 
foreign affairs; a line in his Sangli record says that the Gangh 
and the Yamun& served his palace, <w> suggesting that 
Allahabad was still in hia possession. This, however, may 
have been perhaps the case at the beginning of his career, 
when the Rnshfrakota armies may have been still in the north. 
Govinda IV. however, had neither the ability nor the inclina¬ 
tion to try to hold the provinces conquered by his father. 
Some time during Govinda's reign, Mnhipala rooccupied 
Kanauj and the RashlrakOta forces were either driven bock or 
had to retire. 

Bhlma II of the Eastern Chalukyn dynasty, who was a' 
contemporary nilor. claims to have defeated a great army sent 
by king Govinda.'*” This Govinda is almost certainly 
Govinda IV. The defeat of the Rashtraknta army must Have 
taken place towards the end of the reign of Govinda. since 
Bhlma II ascended the throne in c. 934 A.D. This reverse may 
have hastened Gorin da’s fall. 

The Deoli and the Karhad plates of Krshoa simply stale 
that the vicious life and lascivious ways of Govinda IV ruined 
his constitution, alienated the sympathies of his subjects and 
feudatories and led to his destruction. The manner of his los¬ 
ing his kingdom is described by Pampa in his VikramSrjuna- 
vijaya where he praises his patron Arikesarin II under the 
title of Arjuno. In the 9th Aivosa of the above work, in a 
prose passage after v. 52, we read:— 

" How can a thought of ill-will occur to you on seeing 
and hearing the greatness of jhat ocean of suppliants (sic. 

62. E. I.. III. p. 298. 
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Arikesarin ) who. when Govindaraja was wroth with Vijayfi- 
ditya. the orftamenl of Ch&lukya race, unflinchingly laid him 
behind and protected him. the valour of this crest-jewel of the 
feudatories, who drove into retreat and conquered the great 
feudatories, who came at the command of the universal em¬ 
peror Gojjiga- the strength cf arm of Ankesarin, who bringing 
to ruin the emperor who confronted him in hostility, fittingly 
conveyed the universal empire to Baddegadeva, who came 
trusting him. " 

Pampa was out to glorify his patron, and so we must 
accept this version with a grain of salt: but it is quite clear 
from this account that the feudatories of Govinda rebelled 
against him, and eventually offered the crown to his uncle 
Amoghavarsha II alias Baddegadeva. Deoli and Karh&d 
plates also confirm tw> the version of Pampa ; they state dial 
Amoghavarsha was pressed by the feudatories to accept the 
throne to ensure the preservation of the R&shlrakQ(a glory. 
Amoghavarsha III does not appear to have prompted the 
rebellion himself; even when tho crown was offered to him 
he seems to have consulted an oracle before accepting it, if 
we are to trust the Deoli plates. 1 *’ He was at this time 
advanced in years and he had. during his nephew's reign, led 
a life of retirement, mostly devoted to religion. The Karhad 
and Deoli plates style him as the foremost among the thought¬ 
ful, the Bhadan plates of Aparajita refer to his austerities/* 7 ’ 
a verse'*•’ in an unpublished grant of Chhadvaideva describes 
how Amoghavarsha purified his wealth, along with his soul, 
by the sacred waters of coronation. The last mentioned state¬ 
ment makes it clear that Amoghavarsha III actually ascended 
the throne and ruled. 

Though Amoghavarsha III may not have himself prompted 
the rebellion, it is quite probable that his ambitious son 


W.. Cf. HTRHIta I 

66 . CI.^TjPt ftinffcir 1 67. E. 1 . III. p. 271. 
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Krshtjn and other partisans may have worked hard to exploit 
the situation in order to secure the crown for him. Both 
Amoghavarsha III and Kfahr>a III had married Chedi princesses 
as shown already. We may. therefore, well accept the 
statement of the spurious Sudi plates that Amogha varsha 
was staying at Tripuri, when Butuga II married his 
daughter.* 4 ” It is, therefore, not unlikely that the Chedi ruler 
Yuvarija I. who was Amoghavarsha's father-in-law, may 
have helped his son-in-law. who was an exile at his court, by 
joining the confederacy that aimed at placing Amoghavarsha 
upon the Malkhcd throne. In the Viddhas sQlabhaTijikn of 
Rajasekhara, who was late in his life residing at the Chedi 
court. * w * we seem to get an echo of this confederacy. The 
drama is a love story of the usual type,* but it is fairly certain 
that its hero KarpOravarshn Yuvar&ja is the same as KeyQra- 
vnrsha Yuvaraja I." who was the father-in-law of Amogha¬ 
varsha III. In Act II of this drama we are told that a 
king of Kuntala. Chancjamah&sena by name, was residing at 
the Chedi court as an exile from his own kingdom, and to¬ 
wards the conclusion of the IVth Act. we are informed that tho 
Chedi forces, which were espousing the cause of the exilo 
king of Kuntala, were successful against the enemy in a battle 
fought on the banks of the PoyoshnT, a tributary of the Tapti. 
and that the exile prince was crowned king of bis own coun¬ 
try. There is some difficulty in accepting these obiter dicta 
of Rajas ckhara as referring to Amoghavarsha's accession: 
Rajasekhara docs not retain the real names of the actors in 
these historic events. He names the exile Kuntala chief 
once as Virap&la ( Act IV ) and once as Chancjamah&sena 
( Act II ). Key ura varsha's marriage with Vtrap&la's daughter 

68. (f) frgfiyw i 
worq-fiqflKHi'm gr3«*t u 

Dacunba collection of copper plate* in the Prince of 
. Wale* Museum, Bombay, 

69. E. I., Ill, P. 166. 70. Komow. Karpurama*jarC, pp. 181-2. 
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would seriously go against the view that Virftpfcla stands for 
Amoghavarsha 111. But it is not unlikely that the last men* 
tioned episode may have been« poetic invention intended to 
complicate the love affairs in the drama, and not a historic 
fact Amoghavarsha III was a devotee of Siva and the title 
of Chanijamah&sena, given to him by Rsjas'ckhara. is thus 
appropriate. We would not be far wrong in assuming that 
Keyuravnrsha espoused the cause of his son-in-law, and that 
one of the decisive battles, which ended in the overthrow of 
Govinda IV, was fought in Khandesh on the banks of the 
Payoshni. We do not know who were the allies and suppor¬ 
ters of Govinda IV. An unpublished Silah&ra grant, once in 
the possession of Prof. H. D. Velankar, Wilson College, 
Bombay, but now untieccable, after referring to the accession 
of Amoghavarsha III went on to observe:— 

This verse would suggest that Karkara, a relative or 
feudatory R&<h|raku|a chief, fought on the side of Govinda, 
hut was overthrown by Amoghavarsha 111 and his allies. 

The latest known date of Govinda IV is 934 and 

the earliest known date of Amoghavarsha III is the 7th of 
September, 937 A.D. l7,) The rising against Govinda IV and 
the subsequent accession of Amoghavarsha III must have taken 
place some timo during these three years. Honale inscriptions 
Nos. 21-23, dated 934 A.D., refer to Suvnnjavarsha as the over- 
lord.‘ ,1> whereas Shikarpur inscriptions Nos. 194 and 322, 
coming from the same district, Shimoga, but dated in tho 
next year, do not refer at all to the rule of Govinda. It 
would thus appear that the combination against Govinda was 

71. E. C., VII, Honale, No. 21-23. 

72. E. C., XI, ChitaUiurg No. 76. 
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formed h 935 A.D. end the accession of Amoghavarsha III may 
be placed in the next year, since from on inscription from 
Isamudru* 7 ” we leam that he had ascended the throne earlier 
than the 7th of September 937 A.D It is very likely that 
Kpdioa. the son of Amoghavarsha. may have taken a leading 
'part in putting his father upon the throne ; he was an ambi* 
tious prince and may have induced his aged father to accept 
the crown. 


CHAPTER VI 

Last four Rulers 
Amoghavarsha III 

The reign of Amoghavarsha III. which commenced in 
c. 935 A.D, was a short one of about four years : for his son 
Krshqa III was already upon the throne in May MO A.D.. when 
the Dcoli plates were issued by him/ 0 Being himself a man 
of religious temperament, he must have presented a strong 
contrast with his vicious predecessor. Actual administration 
was very probably entirely in the hands of the crown prince 
Krshpo. 

Revakanimmadl. a daughter of Amoghavarsha HI and an 
elder sister of Kfshija III, was married to a Ganga prince, 
named Permadi BOtuga II. Since the first child of this 
union Maruladcva was bom while Amoghavarsha III was upon 
the throne, and since the mother of BOtuga II was active 
enough in 974 A.D. to supervise the administration of the village 
Pattu Pebbala. the statement of the Hcbbal inscription/” 
that Revakanimmadl's marriage took place during the reign of 
Krshqa II, docs not seem to be correct. The statement of the 
same record that at the time of the marriage of his great-grand¬ 
daughter, Ktshga II gave away as dowry Banavasi 12.000, 

73. E. C.. XI. Ckilaldnrg No. 76. 

1. E. I.. V. p. 190. 


2. Ibid. IV. p. 351, 
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Belvola 300, Purigere 300, Bagenad 70. and Kinsukad 70 
to his great-grand-aon-in-law seems to be equally unreliable, 
for the Atkur inscription informs us**’ that theso districts were 
given by Krshqn III to his brother-in-law. as a reward for his 
bravery in killing the Chola crown prince Rftjiditya. 

The Sudi plates inform us (4> that Amoghavarsha was 
staying at Tripuri when this marriage took place. These 
plates are no doubt spurious, but for reasons discussed already 
in the last chapter, we can well believe that statement 
Batuga also was then not the ruling Ganga prince, for Erey- 
appa was at that time ruling at Talkad. 

The crown prince Ktsht>» undertook the task of putting 
his brother-in-law upon the Ganga throne. He killed Dantiga 
and Vnppuga, who were probably Nolamba princes*** and 
feudatories of Rftchamalla, the Ganga ruler then upon the 
throne. Then he attacked and kilted R&chnmalla himself, and 
put his brother-in-law upon the Ganga throne. lsamudru <#> 
inscription, which was inscribed on 7th orSeptember 937 A.&. 
refers to Amoghavarsha as the ruling emperor and concludes 
as follows:— 

'•In Paleyar Deva attacked and smote and slew the 
Pande king in Srlpura; Indra's son smote a Pallava king... 
This Kannara of great might slew Ganga Permadi and gave 

3. E. I.. VI. p. 53. 4. E.I.. III. p. 176. 

3. Ayyapadeva Nannmga v>*i the NoUmba chiof in c. 919 and ha 
was an ally of Ereyappa. whole successor RJchomoIIo was lulled by 
Krthat. The name of N'anniga's eon wna Anniga. [E. I., X. pp, 54 ff.J 
The names of Dantiga and Vappoga bear a family resemblance to 
Nanniga and Anniga, hence the conjecture in the text. 

Fleet notices a record at the MahSkdja temple of BodSmi. dated 
October 931 A.D., which refers to Mahasamsnta Bsppuvaraaa. who waa 
a very Bhsirava on a minor scale to the enemies of tha brave Gopila 
(B. G.. I. li. p. 417 n. 3). This Bappuva could have been assumed to bo 
.the is me as Vappuga killed by Kfthpa, were it not vary Improbable that 
such an enemy eould have challenged the authority of Amoghavarsha III 
in the very heart of the empire. 6. E. C.. XI. Chitaldur* 76. 
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the throne to BhOvallabha. Thus did those of the Rfcshtmkata 
line slay and gain renown." The first two incidents, here 
referred to. have yet to be definitely identified, but the last 
one is obviously the some as the overthrow and destruction of 
R&chamalla by Krshna and the enthronement of his brother- 
in-law, Bdtuga. 

Krshna then marched northwards and defeated the 
Chedis. though hia mother and wife hod been bom in 
that family. The forts of K&lanjara and ChitrakQta. situated 
in the very heart of Chandclla country, were occupied by 
the R&shirakGia army,‘ T> and the Gurjara Pratih&ra em¬ 
peror lost all hope of capturing them. An inscription. l|> re¬ 
cently published, confirms the testimony of the Dooli plates. 
This inscription was found at Jura in the Maihar State of the 
Baghelkhand Agency. ' It is written upon a stone and con¬ 
tains a eulogy of Krshna III in Canareae. That a Canarese 
eulogy of Krshna should be discovered in Baghelkhand can 
be explained only on the assumption that the claim to the 
conquest of Chitrakufa and K&lanjara is well founded. Thcl 
Rashtrakotas continued to hold these forts for about ten years; 
they were reconquered by the Chandclla king YaJovaVmanJ 
some time before 953 A-D. 

I have assumed here that the exploits of Krshna des¬ 
cribed above were performed while he was yet a Yuvaraja, 
and not subsequent to his accession. In this respect. I differ 
from previous writers; an analysis of the Dcoli plates, how¬ 
ever. supports my reading of the situation. These plates 
were issued in May 94C A.D. After mentioning the accession 
of Amoghavarjha III, verse 19 of this record say* that his son 

7. I» is not possible to urgje that K'sh^e assisted hi* Chedi relations 
in holding those places against the ChendelU; for the Deoil plate*, 
issued in Msy 940 A.D.. Boon after the capture of Kslanjera. state that 
KfshOe HI hed conquered the elders of hia wife end mother. This 
shows that Krshna was not co-operating, but fighting with the Chedis. 

8. E. I.. XIX, p. 287. 
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Kjshjja proved his strength even while a KuntSra or a prince. 
Vv. 20-25 then mention the killing of Dantiga, Vappuga, and 
R&chamalla and the capture of K&lanjarn and Chitrakata. 
V. 26 then observes that all the feudatories between the Eastern 
and Western ocean obeyed the commands of Kpsht>a. who 
himself, however, was always obedient to his father. V. 27 
then informs us that his father died, happy to have seen his 
son embraced by the damsel fame. Then follows a descrip¬ 
tion of the coronation of Kjshi)a III. 

The above analysis of the Deoli plates makes it abso¬ 
lutely clear that the restoration of Botuga to the G&nga throne, 
and the capture of Chitrakata and K&lanjara were the achieve¬ 
ments of Krsht>a while yet a crown-prince. It may also be point¬ 
ed out that Amoghavarsha was alive on the 3rd of December 
939 A.D. a> and that all the above campaigns in southern 
and central India could not have been physically possible 
within a period of four months. And yet wc shall have to as¬ 
sume that such was the case, if wc arc to hold that these cam¬ 
paigns were subsequent to his accession; for the Deoli plates, 
issued by Kfshqa in May 940 mention all these achievements 
of his. The title Paramabhatllirnka Parame*'vara-mah%r&j&dhi- 
rftjn given by the Jura record to Krsbt>olll would not go against 
my hypothesis. The pros'asti may have been composed and 
inscribed a few years later, and m the meanwhile Kpshija 
may have succeeded his father and conquered Tanjore and 
Kanchi. It is also possible that Kphija may have under¬ 
taken a second expedition in Baghclkhand after his accession, 
when the Jura inscription may have been inscribed. 

A record from Sravan Bclgola* 1 *’ refers to a battle 
between Rakkasa-mane and Koneya Ganga when Bogya, a 
servant of Ganga-Vajra. rallied his retreating forces and made 
the whole forces of Vacl^S** and Koneya Ganga flee with 

9. B.-C., XI, ChiwLJur*. No 77, doted 

10. E. C., II, No. 138 ( New Edition numbepag )• 
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terror. Although it cannot be proved at present that Keneya 
was another name of Botuga and Vojru of Rachamalla, the 
record shows that the forces of AmQghavarsha III, who was 
also known ass Baddega, were operating against the Gangas, 
showing thereby that it was in his reign, and not in that of his 
spn, that Butugn was put on the Gangs throne. Krshrja. 
therefore, was clearly a crown-prince when he performed the 
above-mentioned exploits. 

Amoghavarehn died some time after the 3rd of Decem¬ 
ber 939 A.P. and before May 940 A.D.. happy to sec that his 
son had proved himself an able and successful general. 

Krishna III 

Ktshpa 111 ascended the throne some timo in December 
739 A.Dl* u> He hod already established the reputation cf 
his arms while still a crown-prince: still he seems to hove 
wailed for a while after his accession before undertaking fur* 
ther campaigns. His accession seems to have been a peaceful 
one; the spurious Sudi plates of Butuga II no doubt state that 
Butugn secured the kingdom for Kfshi)a on the death of 
Baddege t. e. Amoghavarsha |IL U,> So far, however, there 
is no evidence forthcoming to show that thore was any trouble 
at the accession of Kphija 111. His prestige was already very 
great and it does not seem likely that any serious claimant 
may have challenged his accession- Tbo only possibility 
that we can conceive of is that if Kpduja wore absent at the 
time of his father's death in northern India on h]s military 
expedition, there may have arisen some trouble, which Butuga 
may have put down before the return of K(shi)a.. The inva¬ 
sion of Chola kingdom by K|shi>a III did not take place 
earlier than the 3rd year of his reign, and we know of no 
military conquests earlier than that date.. 

II. SocbNo. 476 (E.C.. VIII ) wppli.. 959'.. tb. e«r!.«et d.u 
for KrthQ. u emperor. HU f.»ber w« .live In December of ib.t year 
{ C. C.. XI, pp. 29-JO ), Hence the .Utement .in the.text. See infra, 
pp. 122-3. foot-note No. 39. 12.. Ej. u III. p. 176. 
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Kphija first turned Hi* attention to the sooth. In 
Gangavadi his brother-in-law BOtugn was upon the throne; 
the BSoa prince Vikramiditya llT was an ally of his, since he 
calls himself a dear friend of Kishtjartja/’*’ The Choln 
Icing Panin taka was an ambitious ruler; he had conquered 
B&qnvndi and put the Ganga B&oa prince, Prthvtpati I! 
Hastimalla in its charge. Krshija decided to attack the Chola 
kingdom, apparently to reinstate Vikramiditya 111, but really 
to annex as much of the south ns possible to his empire. 

The Kanyakumari inscription of Parantoka states that the 
Chola king had himself fought with Kpthnariija and defeated 
him, earning thereby the title of Vlrachola. " 4> The timo and 
place of the defeat are not stated; but the record, if not an 
empty boast, must be referring to some engagements that may 
have been fought before 944 A.D., wherein he may have scored 
some local successes. But these were minor ones and did 
not affect the main issue; for. wc have overwhelming evidence 
to show that Krshija III was occupying Tondai-MaiyJalam 
from c. 944 to the end of his reign. Siddhalingnm&dam inscrip¬ 
tion from South Arcot district, dated in the fifth year of 
Krshqa's reign, refers to the conquest of Kanchi and Tanjai or 
Tanjore;' 1 ** the Solapuram inscription from North Arcot 
district is dated in Saka year 871 or 949-50 A.D., the year in 
which the emperor Kannaradcvavallabha, Waving pierced 
Rftiaditya, entered Tondni-Matidalam; 11 ** an inscription from 
the Ukkala Vishrju temple in the North Arcot district is dnted 
in the 16th year of his reign and mentions him again as the 
conqueror of Kanchi and Tonjore. <m The same is the case 

19. Udayendiram (rant of VikramJTditya III, E, L XI, p. 793. Hultuch 
ha* hiowelf abandoned hi* earlier view that thi* K;-«hija wat Krshria II 
and quite rightly; for. the great grand father of VikramSditya wee 
elive in 909 A. D. E. I.. VIII. p. 9. 

14. Travaneora Archaeological Serin, 111, p. 149. v. 48. 

15. Madraa Epigraphieat Collection for 1909, No. 375. 

16. E.!., Vll, (v 195. 17. Roferred to at E. I., IV. p. 82. 
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with two inscriptions from Tiru in Chingleput district, dated 
in the 17th and 19th year of Kannaradeva. 01 ’ The Karhad 
plates 11 *’ were issued in 959 A.U, when Krshnn was encamped 
at Mclpati in North Arcot district, engaged in parcelling out 
the territory there among his servants, and accepting heavy 
tributes from the lords of Manual as. An inscription from 
Vellore <>0> district is dated in the 2$th year of his reign. The 
very fact that so many inscriptions hailing from the territory 
usually governed by the Cholas and Pallavas arc dated in 
Krshna’s reign shows, especially when considered in the 
light of the Karhad plates, that the whole of Tondai-Manda- 
lam was directly administered by Kyshna lit throughout the 
major port of his reign. 

According to the Siddhnlingamadam inscription, we have 
seen that Krshtja had already conquered Kanchi nnd Tanjore 
before the fifth year of his reign. His accession took place 
either in 939 A.D., or perhaps in 940 A.D.. and, therefore, his 
occupation of Tondni-Mno4alom may be placed in c. 945 A.D. 
T. A. Gopinath Rao'a view'* 1 ' that Tondai-M/ujilalam could 
not have been occupied before the battle of Takkolant 
ignores the possibility of that battle itself being the result of 
a oounter-move on the part of Pnr&ntaka to oust the invodor. 
The entry referred to in the Sholapuram inscription would be 
recording the further advance of the R&$hlrakC|a army after 
tho victory at Takkolom. 

The docisivo battle in the war was fought at Takkolant 
in North Arcot district in 949 A.D. The Chola army was led 
into the battle by tho crown-prince'”’ R&jfcdityo. while the 

18. E. I.. 111. p. 285. 19. E. I., IV. p. 278. 

20. K. I.. III. p. 81. 21. E. I.. XV.p. '5l. 

22. The earlier view that Rejidityn had already attended ike throae 
before the battle of TeltkoUra had to be abandoned in view of the die. 
corery of inscription* dated in the 45lh and 46th year* of PerHntalu. 
See E. I,. XIX, p. 83, for further information. The earlier view it 
defended by T. A. Gopinath Roo in E. I.. XV, p. 31, but hie atgutnrnts 
are not convincing. 
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Rft%htralc3to forces were strengthened by a contingent under 
the Ganga ruler BOtuga II. The Cholos fought stubbornly, 
and the Atkur record <u> admits that for a time the R&shtrakuta 
forces were overwhelmed; none dared to counterattack. But 
Mnrjalcra and BOtuga succeeded in making a rally; the 
latter dashed against the crown-prince, killed tire elephant Ire 
was riding, got into the howdah and killed him there. The 
earlier view that Bdtuga killed R&jliditya treacherously, while 
embracing him or taking a walk with him, was based partly 
upon a wrong meaning ascribed to the term ‘ bisugeye ' and 
pertly upon the mistake of reading' Kalla-age for Ka\Sn- 
agt. tU> The death of Rftjaditya in the battle of Tnkkolam is 
confirmed by the Chola records themselves; the large Leyden 
grant'**' states that R&jaditya died during the battle with 
Kisboa, while seated on the back of an elephant. It will be 
noticed that this record also supports the view that treachery 
played no part in the death of the crown-prince. 

Tho Sudt plates' 5 " of Butuga II are no doubt spurious 
but their statement that after the defeat of Rftjhdityo's forces 
BOtuga besieged Tanjapuri or Tanjore under orders from 
Kjshi>a, may well have been a historic fact. The epithet 
‘ Tnnjniyunkoo4« or the conqueror of Tanjore has been given to 
KpdiQn III, as we have seen already, in so many records found 
in Tondai-Manjalam, that the conclusion beoomes inevitable 
that he had conquered and occupied the Chola capital at least 
for some time. The statements in the Karhad plates that 
Krshija defeated the Pandyas and ihfc Kerala*, exacted 
tributes from the king of Ceylon and planted the creeper of his 
fame at Ramesvara may all of them be true ; they receive an 
unexpected corroboration from Somadcva. who finished his 
Yasatiilaka about two months Inter than the issue of the 

21. E. I.. VI. P . 36. 

24. J. R. A. S.. 1909, pp. 443 If. Fleet, who we* retponeible for the 
eertier raUtalte. hae admitted ihr accuracy of the new reading. 

23. A.S.S.I., IV. p.20l. 26j E. I.. III. p. 183. 
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Karhad plates of "Kpjhna III. i. e. in May 959 A.D. At (he 
end of this work the author speaks of Krshnartja ns a glori¬ 
ous monarch, who had subdued the Pandyas, the Cholas, the 
Cheras. and Sinhala. 1 * 7 * After the overthrow of the Choi* 
army and the capture of Tanjore. march to R&mcsvara could 
hardly have presented any insurmountable difficulties. 
Krahtjn was not content with merely defeating the Cholas; 
the fact that so many inscriptions from Tondaj - Man^alatn 
are dated in tho reign of Krshrja III makes it clear that the 
northern portions of the Chola kingdom were annexed by 
him to his empire. The statement in the Karhad plates 
that Kfshpa was encamped, at die time when tho plates were 
issued, at Melpati in North Arcot in order to parcel out livings 
i. e. territories among his dependents and receive tributes from 
feudatories, also shows that port of the Chola kingdom was 
annexed and placed under the charge of Rfcihtrakuto officers. 
The territory to the south of Tondai-Mat)4 a l am could not be 
annexed, as we do not come across any records from that 
area recognising the sovereignty of Krshi>a ID. The Ganga 
ruler Bcituga II, who had acquired the throne with the help of 
Krshpa. was his right-hand man in this campaign : in recog¬ 
nition of his valuable services Kphpa conferred upon him 
Bonavasi 12000, Belvol 300, Kinsukad 70. Bagenad 70 and 
Purigcrc 300. lM> The latest known dale of Batuga is April 953 
A.D.‘ ,,> He died a few years later while his brother-in-law was 
still upon the R&sh|rakQta throne, and was succeeded by his 
son Nojambantaka M&rasirhho. bom not of Revokanimma^i, 
the sister of Kpihna HI, but of another wife named Kollavarasi. 
The new ruler continued to be as intensely loyal UT the 
R&shtrakdta connection as his father, and helped Krshna in his 
military campaigns. 

Krshqa's commitments in the south affected, in the latter 
part of his reign, his position in the north. He had committed 

27. P. 419 (NirT)nj»»Sgora edition). 

28. Atlcur In.cription, E. I.. VI. p. 57. 29. Ibid. p. 180. 
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the blunder of alienating the sympathies of his Chedi relatives 
by attacking them in his campaign in the north while a 
Yuvaraja; and the Chandcllas rose to power under Yaiovarman 
and Dhnnga. The Khajuraho inscription <w ’ shows that the 
fort of Kalanjar was recaptured by the Chandcllas before 
953-4 A.D.. and Chitrak<l(n coukTnot have remained much longer 
under the RtahirakOla control. The Marathi C. P., however, 
continued to be under the rule of Kpihna; Deoli plates grant a 
village in the district of Chhindwara, and in the same district 
two fragmentary inscriptions of his have been discovered. lJl> 

We have already seen how the Paramftra chief KrshoorBja 
or Upendro was defeated by Indra III, sometime in c. 915 A.D. 
The Paramara* continued to be the feudatories of the 
Rlishtrakotas down to the lime of Kpthna III, for the recently 
published oopper-plates from Harsola.**” issued by Styaka 
in 949 A.D., referred to Ak&Uwarsha Pfthivlvallabha, the son of 
Amoghavarshadeva, as the feudal lord of the Param&ras. 
We find that the Harsolo plates refer to villages in Khetaka 
division I. e. modem Kaira district in northern Gujrat, as being 
under the immediate government of the Parani&ras. Southern 
Gujrat was reconquered by K(shna II; it would socm that it 
was handed over to the Paramara feudatories by the successors 
of Indra III for administrative purposes. 

In the latter half of his reign Ktshna had to undertake 
expeditions to the north. S'ravana Belgola epitaph of 
Mnrasirnha' 1 ' states that he conquered the northern regions 
for Kfshi>a III and thereby acquired the title of the King of 
the Gurjaras. It is thus clear that Krshna had to attack 
some ruler, who had risen to eminence and was defying his 
authority in Gujrat. Konow thinks that the Gurjara king, 
who was defeated by K(shf)a and Mfirasimha may have been 

30. E. I.. I. p. 124. 

31. Hirtlal. Litt of Intcriptic** in C. P. and Btrar. p. 81. 

32. E. I.. XIX. pp. 236 If. 3S. E. I.. V. p. 179. 
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Mdlaraja.'**’ It is. however, more likely that Slyakn. the 
Paramnra feudatory of the R&sh|rakatas, governing Mklva and 
northern Gujrat, may have been the ruler defeated by 
M&rosimha and Krshna IIL Holkeri inscriptions Nos- 23 and 33, 
dated 968 and 965 A.D. respectively, refer to two of Marasiinha's 
captains. Sudroknyya and Goggiyammo, as Ujjentbhujangas.' 
These captains were appointed to rule over Kadombalige 1000 
probably as a reward for their services in the expedition 
against the Ujjain ruler. Since Slyaka's dominions included 
northern Gujrat in 949 A.D., we can well understand how 
Marasirnha II became known as Gurjariidhinijn by his victory 
over that ruler. We have seen bow Sfyaka was a Rnshjrnktlia 
feudatory in 949 A.D.; his sack of Malkhed in 972-3 may have 
been a revenge for the defeat that was inflicted upon him by 
K[shno IIJ. 

Wc have seen already how the Jura inscription refers to 
Kfshrui's conquest of Kanchi and Tanjorc. The inscription 
is unfortunately not dated, and therefore tho question, whether 
Ki-shija had led another expedition in the north after his 
accession, cannot be definitely settled. It is possible that 
after the defeat of the Parnm&ras. the army of Krshna may 
have once more overrun Bundelkhand. But this is not very 
likely, since the Chandellas had grown powerful by this lime 
and reconquered Kalanjar before 953 A.D. Kfshna also was 
very busy in the south. Under these circumstances it seems 
most likoly that there was no second expedition against the 
Chedis and the Chandellas, but that the Jura Pros'asti was 
inscribed subsequent to the conquest of Kanchi and Tanjore 
in c. 946 A.D. 

The recently published Arumbaka plates cf Badnpa <tT> 
inform us that the Eastern Chalukya king. Ammn II, was 

34. E. I.. X. p. 78. 35. E.C.. XI. 36. E. 1.. XIX. p. 287. 

37. Cf srrfif?q I 

ftftfiM*-* * I E. I. XIX. p.,137. 
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driven out by Bhcjappa, son of Yudhamolla II. with the help 
of Knroa. Since the epithet Vnllabha is added to the name 
of Karna. it is almost certain that Karna is the same as 
Krshna III. the form Kart)a being a wrong Sarutkritisadon of 
Kannara. the Prakrit name of Kpthtut. It would thus appear 
that Krshna completed his mastery over the whole of the 
peninsula to the south of the Narmada by putting his own 
ally on the throne of Vengi. This he must have accomplished 
at the fag end of his reign. ' ,l> 

An inscription from Kollogallu. dated Sunday the 6th 
day of the bright half of Kthoyo Phalguna of Saka 889 A.D. 
i. e. 17th February 968 A.D.. states that Krshna had died in 
that year and that Khotpga had succeeded him. His death, 
therefore, may be placed early in 968 A.D. 13 *' 

38. The usually accepted period for the reign of Am mi II it from 
c. 945-c. 970 A.D. end. Krshna leeme to hive died before February 968 
A.D. But tbe elite rn Cbiilukyi ditei are not very rigidly filed, end ■ 
difference of a couple of yaare it, therefore, not an insurmountable 
difficulty in identifying KaiVavallabha with KrihOa III. 

' 39. Madra> Epigraphical Collection for 1913 No. 236. There ia aomo 
difficulty In determining tbe exact beginning and end of the reign of 
Krihiia Ml. Tbe latest known date of bit father is 5-12-939 A.D. 
( E. C.. XI. pp. 29-30). Tbe earliest known date for K\sh<>a himself it 
the one supplied by Sorab No. 476 ( E. C.. VIII ). which it aloe 939 
A.D. It is a pity that the month and the day of the year should not have 
been given in this record. K;shni's accession may be. therefore, placed 
in December 939 A.D. or MUrgiairsha S'aka 861. Now quite a large 
number of hit inscriptions have been found dated in the 28th year of 
hie reign, ( «. 0 . Noe. 123 of 1906. 364 of 1902 of tbe Madras Epigra- 
phical Collection ) and one hailing from Kilur Vfrattanee'vara temple in 
couth Arcot district is dated in the 30ch year of his reign [No. 232 of tho 
Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1902 ]. Now supposing Krshija 
ascended the throne in December 939 A.D. or MBrgoa'frtha S'aka 861, 
the 30th year of hie reign will begin in December. 968 A.D. of 
MBrgat'lrsha, S'eka 890. But from Kolegallu stone inscription In Bellary 
Taluka. we know that Kjshna had died before the 6th day of Kahaya 
• P. T. 0. 
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Kfshtyi was the last able monarch in the Rfcshtrnknta 
dynasty. Nono of his predecessors had so completely domi¬ 
nated the Peninsula as he could do. 'Even Govinda III could 
not bring under his dii'ect administration territories of the 
Pallava kings. Nor could ho put upon the Vengi throne a 
friend or nominee of his. In die north. Kfshi)a s policy wa 
first successful, but later on be had to relinquish his advance 
positions in the Chandella country. He could not counteract 
the influence of Yaiovarman and Dharign, and committed a 
great mistake in allowing his Parnmfcra feudatories to rise to 
great flower on the northern frontiers of his kingdom. But it 
must be admitted that what he lost in the north was more 
than compensated by his solid gains in the south. He must 
have been on able ruler and skilful general; otherwise his 
achievements would not have been possible. 

Continued from the last page 

PhUlguna of S'aka 889 f. «. before tHe 17th February 968 A-D. ( No 2)6 
of 1913); It is possible to orgue that tha death of Kfshna look place 
between tha 5th and 15th day of Chaitra of S'aka 8W; for. Holkera No- 
23 ( E. C. XI). dated Chaitra S'Odd ha Panchami, refer* to Krabtja •• 
sovereign ruler, while Sorab No. $31 ( E. C-, VIII ). dated Chaitra 
S'tlddha PaunUmB, refers to hit successor Khottige »• *be ruling 
emperor. But the mention of KrshQe ae the ruling emperor 
In Hollcrre No. 23 was very probably due to 4ho fact that the new* 
of hi* death had not travelled till then to Simoga district. Krihna'a 
death, therefore, took place before February 968 A.O. or Phllguna 
889 S'alca. Now since Kphpa ascended the throne not earlier than 
December 939 A.D-, hia 30th year, referred to in Kolsgallu inscription 
mentioned above, could not have commenced before December 968 A-D. 
But Kfehna had died at least ten montbe before that dale and therefore 
the 30th yeer of hi* reign was impossible. This discrepancy can be e*. 
plained on the supposition that Amogbararsha 111, being mostly preoccu¬ 
pied with religious practices, hia son was the da facto ruler even in hia 
father's life-time. Hia regnal years may have bean counted in some loca¬ 
lities from a data earlier than his formal coronation or hia father's death. 
This overlapping of dates is similar to that of the reigns of Amogbevarshn 1 
and his eon Kph^a II. The cauaes in both eases were probably the same. 
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Khottiga Nityavarsha Amoghavarsha lV ut> 

Krshna in hod a son, who was the father of Indra IV. 
But he seems to Iiave predeceased his father, and his son be¬ 
ing too young. Khottiga. a younger brother of Kphna U*. 
succeeded to the throne early in 968 A.D. The Deoli grant of 
Krshna III was made in 940 A.Dl for the spiritual benefit of 
Jagatlungadeva. a younger brother of Krshna. who was dearer 
to him than his own life. It is possible that this Jagattuhga . 
may be the same as Khottiga: for the Deoli plates state that 
Jagattuhga was extremely beautiful and we know from the 
Adargunchi inscription 1 * 1 ’ that “ Ra^akandarpa " was one of 
the epithets of Khottiga. If Jagattuhga was not the same as 
Kho(|iga, he may have been another brother of Krshna III. 

It was in the reign of Khottiga that the R&shtrakOta power 
began to decline. The first blow was given by the Param&raa 
from the north. Arthuna inscription of Parnmjra ChSmuniJa* 
raya. dated 1079 AD./*" refers to king Sri Harsha's war® 
with tho lord of the Karnhtas. That the opponent of Harsha 
was not Tailapa or Karka III is pros-ed by the Udaipur 
prat'asii of the kings of Malva***’. which distinctly says 
that Harshadeva captured the royal glory and splendour of 
Khojtigade%-a. The first land grant of V&kpali II. the successor 
of Siyaka or Srl-Harsha is dated in 974-75 A.D. and that of 
Karka III. the successor of Khottiga. in September 972 A.D. 
Harsha and Khottiga were thus contemporary rulers, and the 
statement of the Udaipur pros'anti, therefore, may be ac¬ 
cepted as correct. It is further corroborated by Dhanapala. 
the author of Paiyalachchhl, who informs us in v. 276 that his 
work was written at Dh&rS in Vikrama SamVat 1029 i. e. 
972-73 AD. when M&nyakhe|a was plundered by the king of 

40. Kyesnur records show dial Kholtigs hsd very likely the epithet 
of Amoghsdeve. See E. I.. XVI, p. 284. 41. I. A.. XII., p. 256. . 

42. B. I.. XIV. p. 299. 

43. cf. gfli «wtf $r aft... i e. l. i. p. 235 . 
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Mnlva.* 4 *’ Jiravatja-Belgola epitaph of M&rasimha If states . 
that the scenes of 'his victories were the banks of tho Tnpti. 
the Vindhya forests, M&nynkheln, etc. The victory at Mnnya. 
kheta presupposes the presence of an enemy in that place. 
This record, therefore, indirectly confirms the statements in the 
PoramJ.ro records that the R&sh|rakutn capital was plundered 
by Sfyaka. 

We have seen that Khotfiga was alive early in 972 A.D., 
when Miinyakhc(a was sacked ; he seems to have died during 
the war with the Param&ras, for we find his successor issuing 
the Kharda plates 111 ’ in September of the same year. Sorab 
inscription No- 455 is dated in 972, and refers to Karka as the 
ruling emperor. We may. therefore, place the death of 
Khot;iga and the accession of Karka 11, in tho middle of 972A.D. 

Karka II 

Karko II was the son of Nirupama. a younger brother of 
Krshqa 111 and Khotliga. It cannot be said definitely whether 
this Nirupama is the same as or different from Jagattunga, 
who is mentioned as a younger brother of Krshqa HI in the 
Deoli plates. It would appear that either Khotliga, like 
Kcshna III, left no male issue, or that Karka managed to 
usurp the throne after his uncle's death. 

, The Kharda grant of Karka II describes his glory and 
exploits in glowing terms: we are told that he was a terror to 
the Pandyas. had fought with the HOrjas with an unlrembling 
mind, and had defeated .the armies of the Chotas and the 
Gurjaras. But all these exploits seem to be more imaginary 
than real: for ho was hardly IS months upon the throne, when 
he was defeated and ousted from it by Toila II. The Gadag 
inscription* 4 *’ of VikramAditya VI states that the &aka year in 
which the R&shlrakCItas were overthrown was Srfmukha; so it 
must be Saka 895. The overthrow of Karka then took place some¬ 
time between March 973 and March 974. A.D. But since the 

44; E. I., XIII. p; ISO; 45. E. I.. XII, p. 263. 46. I. A.. XXI, p. 167, 
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latest known date tw> of Karka is July 973, wc may reasonably 
conclude that he was defeated in the autumn or winter of 973 A. Di 
The fall of the mighty RbshprakOla empire was indeed 
dramatic- In December 967 Kpdiija 111 was the master of 
practically all the territories to the south of the Narmada; in 
December 973 his nephew was overthrown and the Rushtra- 
kuta empire remained only in memory. The causes of I his 
dramatic downfall are not far to seek. The forward and 
aggressive policy of Kpjhna 111 must have caused a severe 
drain on the treasury, and aliennted the sympathies of his feu¬ 
datories and neighbours. His commitments in the south left 
him no time to control the north. To permit the Param»ra3 to 
rise to power was a greet tactical blunder. A still greater one 
was the war with the Chedies, who were so closely connected 
with the Rash|rakaias and seein to have helped the accession 
of Amoghavarsha UL The sympathies of the Chedies were 
alienated; Taila II was a nephew i. e. sister's son of YuvarSja II, 
the. reigning Chedi monarch, ° 7> and therefore the Chedi 
court probably must have actively helped Taila against 
the R&shlraktltas. The cession of the Banavasi J2.000, 
Belvola 300. Purigeri 300, Kinsukad 70 and Bagenad 70 to the 
Ganges must have seriously impoverished the Imperial trea¬ 
sury, as the Ganga ruler thus obtained control over most of 
the territories to the south of the Krishi)B. < ‘* > The territories 
under the direct Imperial administration further diminished in 
extent by the rise to semi-independence of the Silohfiras of 
Konkana, the Ra||as of Saundatti and the Yadavns of 
Seuijadc.ia. un These were young, growing and ambitious states, 
only awaiting an opportunity to throw off the imperial yoke. 

47. Cutvdur inscription. I. A,, XII, p. 2 71 (AahSdha month). 

48. uueription. E. I., IV. p. 3SS. 

49 BhiUema II,- trend-father of Btullama Ml, who hod itaued the 
Kalae-Budrok plain. in. 10X5 .A J3 . w.ae probably n contemporary °f 
H*. had married a «Uvg|it«r of Rga^tra^a-o Jhanjha <E,,I.. XII. 
p. 212) who probably belonged to the RBehlrakCla faction opporing Karka. 
Bhillaroe II. theieforo, may have joined the confederacy to ouat Karka, 
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Karka's councillors were vicious/*’ and his own character 
was probably not much different. This must have ali¬ 
enated the sympathies of his subjects and feudatories. Some 
of the RfcahpakOto kinsmen must have espoused the cause of 
his enemy Taila. because the latter's wife J&kavvft was the 
daughter cf Bhammaha or Brahmahara, who was a R&shtra- 
kota chief. The prestige of the Rash|rakata arms was 
besides completely shattered by the occupation and plunder . 
of the capital by the Param&ras a couple of years before. 

Taila n. who eventually overthrew the Rashtrnkuta 
empire, is claimed by later record* to have descended from an 
uncle of Klrtivnrman II of the early Chalukya dynasty. The 
genealogy as given in the Kauthem, Yewur, Nilgund and 
Miraj grants is ns follows:— 

Vijoy&dityn 


Vikram&ditya II A brother ( described Bh\ma- 

papSkrama. Nome not given.) 
Klrtivirman II I 

Klrtivnrman III 

Taila 1 

Vikramaditya III 
Bhlrna 

Aynpi)»= Krishnanandani 

Vikramiditya 1V= Bonthadevl 

(daughter of Lakshmapa, 
the Chedi king ) 

Taila Il«=LakshmJ. daughter of Rasbtrakdta Brahmahabha. 

• 50. The Nilgund inscription thus describee the two principal advisor* 
and generals of Karka. E, I., XII, p.,130.. 
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The above genealogy seems to be suspicious. It claims 
for the later Chfclukyas a descent from the early Chalukyas 
of Batumi, but. as pointed out by R. G. Bhandarhar. no reoord 
of theirs claims for diem Mftnavya Gotra and descent from 
H&rlti, as is invariably the case with all the records of the 
earlier Chalukyas. Klrtivarman III of the above genealogy 
was a contemporary and cousin of Klrtivarman II. who wo* 
overthrown by Dnntidurga. His time, therefore, must be 
c. 750 -c. 770. The next five generations of the genealogy will 
thus cover a period of about 200 years, giving an Average of 
years per generation, which is obviously extremely 
improbable. The genealogy may be correct upto Tnila; 
Klrtivarman III and his unnamed fadier scorn to be imaginary 
personages. The genealogy makes Klrtivarman III a cousin 
of Kirtivarmon If, but it is well-known that contemporary 
Cousins in Hindu families do not usually bear the same names. 
Further, if the connection -of the house of Taila I] with the 
earlier Chstukyas were really genuine, it is strange that tho 
secretariate of Taila II should know the names of all the 
ancestors, but that its information should fail just in the case 
of the founder of the house, who, it is alleged, was a brother 
of the Ch&lukya king Vikram&ditya II. It to. therefore, clear 
that die genealogy beyond Tnila I to not above suspicion. 
The question, therefore, whether Taila II was really connected 
with the CHilukyas of Bari gnu must be left on open one. 

There is nothing to enlighten us ns to where the ancestors 
of Taila were living or ‘ ruling ’. We have seen already that 
Yas'ovarman. n Ch&lukya feudatory. 9on of Bninvarman, was 
holding some petty Johagir in Dharwar district in the time of 
Govmdn III** 1 *: but in the ancestry of Taila II neither of these 
names appear. Cholukya mahllsBmantas M&rasiriiha and Goggi 
are referred to in a few records from Mysore State ; but they 
also do not figure among the known ancestors of Taila II. 


51. K«Jb. plate.. E. L. IV. p. 540. 
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Chilukya Ankcsarin IT, who had taken part in tha dethrone¬ 
ment of Govinda IV, also cannot be connected with Taila II»- 
Pampa in hi# ViltramSrjanavtjaya gives the genealogy of hi# 
patron for as many as eight generations/*" but we nowhere 
find any of the ancestors of Taila II in it, as a glance at the 
genealogy given below will show:— 


Yudhnmalla Chilukya ( who ruled over Sap&dalaksha ) 

Arikcsann I ( who with the ministers of Bcngerivishava pene- 
| . trated into the kingdom of Nirupoma. See ante. 

p. 51 n. 10 ) 


inuia 


N&rasimhabhadradeva 

Dugdhamalla 

Bacjcjcga ( who hod captured Bhlma ) 

Yudh&malla II 

Nomsimhn ( who defeated Mahlp&la during die campaigns 
of Indra III; ace ante. pp. 102.) 


Arikcsann II ( Patron of Pampa : helped the accession of 
Amoghavarsha III; see ante. p. 102.) 


Finally we have to consider the case of ihe Ch&lukya 
chief Vijayidityn, who was shielded by Ankcsarin II. against 
Govinda II. l *‘* The name of this person also does not figure in 
the known genealogy of the house of Taila 11. It seems that 
the ancestors of Taila were too insignificant; for even the title 
' R&jan ', which in our times did not convey invariably even the 
status of a feudnlory, is not given to them by their powerful 
and illustrious descendants. It is thorofore extremely unlikely 
that the daughtor of Krshna. whom Ayynndcva had married, 
could have been a daughter of Krshna II of the R&sh{raltG|a 
52. J. R. A. S.. 1882. p. 19. 53. S.« ante. pp. 107-8 
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dynasty,' 44 * especially since neither Ayyaijdeva nor Kphna 
is given even the courtesy title ' R»jnn.' The place where 
they were living is also unknown ; it might perhaps be 
suggested that since Taila was n son-in-law of the Chedi ruler 
Lakahmana, and since the northern parts of the R&shtrakOta 
dominions first passed under his control, he may have been 
living somewhere in the northern portion of the stntc of 
Hyderabad. 

How Taila II suddenly became strong enough to chal¬ 
lenge the mighty Rashlrakfijas, and who his allies were, is still 
a mystery. We have already seen how it is very likely that 
the Yadava ruler Bhillnmn II of Scunadesa may perhaps have 
been one of his allies/ 54 ’ Pnrtipe states' 14 ' that his patron 
Arikesarin II had put to flight Bappuvn. n younger brother of 
Karka. But Arikesarin II was dead before 959 A.D. when his 
son VadyagarSja (Badtjegoll?) was ruling, and therefore 
Bappuvn. the younger brother of Karka whom ho put to flight, 
may have been a brother of R&sh|raku|a Karkara who was 
a partisan of Govinda IV. Ba<jd e & a II may have possibly 
sided with Taila II. Since Taila’s father had married a 
daughter of the Chedi ruler Lukshmarja, whose son was ruling 
that kingdom at the time of his accession, it is possible that 
ha may have derived some assistance from his maternal 
uncle, especially since Krshna II had committed the blunder 
of alienating the sympathies of that house by wantonly attack¬ 
ing its territories in his northern campaign. It has to be 
observed, however, that no Chedi records mention any such 
help given to Tails, 

54. Tbia we. Fleet". .uggeation made writ!) some hcaitation .1 p, 427 
of hi. Dtt&oiUft. At p. 379 of the Mime work he hod proponed to iden¬ 
tify thl. prince with Ayyapadevs. o general of VTrameheadre. who waa 
killed in a war with Ereyappa. Thi. i* alao a conjecture which would 
require further evidence before it con be accepted. 

55. See anit. p. 126. n. 49. • 56. Va* a*ti/ot«c*a».pi. p. 419. 
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The straggle between Tails II and Karkka II was an . 
intense one; for, the Managoii inscription * m admits that it 
was with an exceedingly great effort that Tnila acquired 
the sovereignty of the land. Karkka was supported by two 
of his R&shtrakOta kinsmen, who were his generals, and who 
arc described in the records of the conquering dynasty**®* as 
cruel, insolent and overbearing, and are compared to the 
moving feet of Kali incarnate. These two generals were 
killed in battle; but the fate of Karkka himself is not known 
with certainty. If he also were killed in the war, there is no 
reason why the Chalukya records should have kept silent over 
that incident. It would seem that he managed to fly to the 
south; two inscriptions from Sorab Taluka. Nos. 476 and 479, 
dated about 991 A.D., mention Mahar5j&dhirfija Paramesvara 
Paramabhntt&raka Sri-Knkknladeva as the lord of the world. 

It is not unlikely that this Kakkala may have been the same 
as Karkka II. who may have managed to hold some local 
sway in the south of his empire for a few years, anti may have 
been presumptuous enough to use his former imperial titles, 
even when he was tho ruler of a petty state. 

The main task of Taiia II was accomplished after the defeat 
of Karkka II; ho had, however, to fight with a number of other 
R&shrraku(a claimants for the vacant throne for some time. 
The powerful Ganga feudatory, Nojambantaka Marasimha, 
espoused the cause of Indra IV, a grandson of Kpshga 111 and the 
son of his own sister. He crowned him king ls,) but his protege, 
who was perhaps too young and inexperienced, could not main* 
tain his own. His epitaph at Sravana Bolgola* 40 * no doubt 
describes him as ' hero among bravo men' the bravest of the 
brave’, 'a marvel among those who take by force (the glorv 
of the enemies)’; but these arc all conventional adjectives. 

57. E. l N V. p. 20. 58. P l«e.. E.!.. XII. p. IJ2. 

59. Rico, IwteriplioM /Vcm5ravana£e/0o!a No.59, (second edition). 

60. A Id No. 57. 
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A oirgttl from Dasarballi tri 8angalore district 46 " refers to 
Indra as the ruler of the place. If we assume with Rice that 
the probable date of this record, which is not doted, is about 
900 A.D.. then it will follow that Indra continued tb hold some 
authority for a couple of years. But the effort to reinstate 
Indra IV soon failed; his maternal uncle M&rasimha died by 
the Sallekhanti vow before August 975 A.D.; and wo find 
Indra IV doing the same oh the 20th March 982 A.D. 

When it became clear that Indra IV could not maintain 
his own against Tails 11. P&richaladeva. the successor of 
M&rasimhn, set himself up as emperor in opposition to Taila. 
His Mulgund inscription.dated February 975 A.D., claims 
that he was governing, without any disorder, his kingdom 
which was bounded by the eastern, western, and southern 
ocean and by the great river (j. *. the Krishna ) on the north. 
This is an obviously exaggerated statement, but it shows that 
he was sufficiently powerful. The epithet Chil ukya-Panchi- 
nano given to him in this record further shows that he was 
fighting against Taila If. The expedition against him was 
led by Nagadeva, a general of Taila. The battle between 
the two was a sanguinary one. and the Ch&lukya forces had 
actually begun to flee away from the battle when the situa¬ 
tion was saved by Bhdteyadeva. who made a counter-attack 
wherein he decapitated P&richnladeva. For this exploit Taila II 
conferred upon him the title of Ahavamalla and made him 
a Mahumaij laics' vara.* 4 " The overthrow of PafichAladeva 
.must be placed before 977 A.D.; for in that year his successor 
Rachamalla II was a'ready upon the Gangn throne. <64> 

Taila II was thus oble to retain the throne against all 
the claimants that arose to fight for it after the overthrow of 
Karim 1L It must have required some time for him to com¬ 
pel all tho Rnshfrakuia feudatories to recognize his overlord- 

61. E. C.. XI. Bangalore No. 37. 62. E. I.. VI. p. 260. 

63. Torgala inscription, I. A., XII, p. 98. 

64. Pcggu.ur Inscription. !■ A.. VI, p. 102. . . 
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ship. S&ntivarman, the RqU« chieftain of Saundatti, is seen 
ignoring his sovereignty in 990 A.D.: his successors, however, 
are all of them seen professing allegiance to the new 
imperial house. The Sil&h&ras were deeply attached to the 
R&shtrakuta house as would appear from the mention in their 
records of their R&shtrakdtn overlords even when they had 
been overthrown long ago. They also were compelled by 
Taila to transfer their allegiance to his family. The Yadova 
king Vaddiga became n zealous supporter of Toilo ond parti¬ 
cipated in his wars against the Paramnra king Munja. It is 
needless for the historian of the Rash Iraku^as to follow further 
the career of Taila IL 








PART II 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN THE 
RASHTRAKUTA ADMINISTRATION 

CHAPTER VII 

Political Divisions 

In order to understand properly the administrative 
machinery of the Rashlrnkute empire, it would be necessary to 
recall to memory its wide extent. The empire usually ex¬ 
tended over southern Gujarat, Marathi districts of the Central 
Provinces, Konkan, the whole of Maharashtra, practically 
the whole of the state of Hyderabad. Kamatak, and 
portions of the state of Mysore. Its northern boundary 
extended from Cambay to Houshangabad; the eastern boun¬ 
dary. which is rather difficult to determine precisely, probably 
ran through Houshangabad, Nagpur. Chanda. Warrangal and 
Cudappah. The southern boundary was formed partly by 
the Northern Pennar, beyond which extended the B&na and 
the Nojamba principalities, and partly by an imaginary line 
starling from the sources of the Northern Pennar and passing 
through Chitaldurg to the Arabian sea. The western boun¬ 
dary was, of course, the Arabian sea. Sometimes, as under 
Govinda III and K^shpa III, the empire embraced wider 
areas, but the annexation of territories beyond the boundaries 
above indicated was temporary, for the RashtrakOtas did not 
succeed in permanently amalgamating them with their empire. 
It should not be supposed that all those areas were directly 
governed and administered by the imperial government from 
Malkhed; for there were numerous feudatories enjoying vari¬ 
ous powers of internal autonomy. How these were controlled 
by the imperial government will be indicated in a later 
chapter of this part _ . • 
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This wide empire must obviously hove boon divided into 
several provinces for administrative purposes. The R&shtra- 
kfl|a land-grants usually refer to RSshfrapaiis, Vishayapciis 
and GramahOfas in the stated order. The almost invariable 
precedence given to Rlkshlmpatis makes is quito clear that 
Rathfra wns the largest administrative unit and Vishaya was 
its subdivision. Under the Kalachuris and the early Cholukyos, 
who preceded the R&sh|raka(a3 in northern Maharashtra, 
Vishaya was the lorger and RSshlra the smaller administra¬ 
tive unit; 0 * but the Rash|ralcu|as seem to have reversed 
this nomenclature, giving the name RSshtra to the larger and 
Vishaya to the smaller unit. The term Man<iala was used 
at this time in the neighbouring provinces to denote the 
territorial unit corresponding to RSshfro'. thus southern Gujarat 
was known as Lhtn-Maijjala and the Vengi kingdom as 
Andhra man<jala. l3> The Roshtraknia documents, however, 
do not mention any Masala divisions in the home provinces. 

It is rather strange that our records, which invariably 
refer to R&shtrapati officers, should nowhere mention any 
specific Rashfra. Specific Vishayas like Pui>aka vishaya or 
Karah&taka vishaya are mentioned, but no specific rBshfra is 
ever referred to. It is. therefore, difficult to determine its 
extent precisely: but since vishayas roughly corresponded, as 
will be presently shown, to modem districts, it is very pro¬ 
bable that the rtishlra or masala was about the size of a 
modem division in charge of a Commissioner. 

The dimensions of the next territorial unit vishaya can be 
determined fairly accurately. Our records refer to Punnka 
1,000, Karaba|aka <.000. as vishayas. Nasik, Knrnnpurt 
(corresponding to Bijapur district) and Mahisha arc also 
described by the same term. It is. therefore, fairly clear that 

1. Vadner inscription of BucKarSja, E. I., XII, p. 130. 

2. Bnrcda plate* of KarkVa, I. A.. XII, p. 160. 
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n vishnya roughly corresponded to a modem district, usually 
consisting of about 2,000 villages and hamlets. 

The next territorial division was a bhakti. Tlie officer in 
charge of its administration was called a bhogapati or bhogika. 
Our records do not refer to him along with Rlkahtrapalis and 
Vishayapatis. probably because he did neither come into 
direct contact with the grantees of the land grants like the 
gritmakOfa, nor possessed considerable revenue powers like 
the rSshtrapatis and vishayapatis. The Samanged plates of 
Dantidurga refer to Kopparakaparichasatabhukti. and the 
Konnur inscription of Amoghavarsha I mentions Majiontiya- 
saptati grimn-bhukti. The Paithan plates of Govinda III 
show that Pratishlhuna- bhakti contained several groups of 
12 villages. It is. therefore, clear that the bhakti division 
contained about 100 to 500 villages and hamlets. It thus* 
corresponded sometimes to the modem Taluk* or Tahsil. and 
sometimes to the subdivision of a district under the present 
British administration. 

It is not to be supposed that the above conclusions about 
the dimensions of the units referred to, hold good universally. 
The use of the terms used to denote territorial divisions 
differed from province to province and age to ago. Thus. 
bhakti. which was a sub-division of a vishaya in the Deccan 
and Kathiawar, was used to denote a territorial unit larger 
even than n mantjala in the contemporary Gurjara-Pratih&ra 
empire of the north, as is clear from the Dighva-Duboli grant 
of Mahendrap&la. t4> The term denoting a territorial division 
corresponding to a modem district, current in Kathiawar, was 
thUra or dharani and not vishaya, as was the case in the 
R&shtrakOla empire. The fact that the Woni-Dindori plate* 
should refer to Nosik as n Jes'a and the Dhulia plates of Karkka 
Prninpailla, issued 29 years earlier, should describe it as a 
vishaya shows that these terms were sometimes used even in 

4. I. A.. XV. p. 105. 
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official documents with a certain amount of looseness. The 
fact that Karh&taka is called a vishaya both in 768 A.D. when 
it comprised 10.000 villages and hamlets and in 1054 A.D. when 
it consisted of only 4.000, shows that the old nomenclature 
continued even when the units in question had changed in 
extent. The conclusions above mentioned are. therefore, only 
of a general nature. 

The villages in each bhukti were divided into smaller 
groups, each group being named after its principal village, 
coupled with the number of villages contained in it 

Thus.Sirjlcachchhn-dvVlaia-grAma.Vavulalln'dvadaia-gr&mn. 

Ruridha-daiako, Sihari-dvadaja and Scbli 30 were the subdivi¬ 
sions of Pratishthann. Uppalika. Karpa|avfcnijyo. Vatapadroka. 
and Purigeri talukas or sub-divisions respectively. This peculiar 
•way of nomenclature was not confined to small divisions 
only; terms like Harshpura-ardh&shta-aatnka. Padadore-dvi- 
sahasra, Alntago—sapta-sata, AnkoUako-chaturailti. show 
that in many localities this kind of nomenclature was used in 
preference to terms like vishaya and bhukti. This would show 
that the dicta in the Mahibharala.* 1 ' Manu‘ 4> and Vi»hiju ,T> 
Smritis that government should group together 10, 20. 100 
and 1.000 villages for administrative purposes was based on 
‘actual practice, and not on imaginary calculations. 

The next territorial unit was the village. Sometimes small 
hamlets contiguous to a big village were amalgamated with it 
for administrative purposes, though they otherwise retained 
their individual corporate character. Villages were, however, 
very jealous of their distinctive existence; when king Nandi* 
varman wanted to amalgamate Kum&ramangala and Ven* 
nalturakotta villages into one and name the new group as 
Udayachondramangaia. the change had to be ratified by the 
villages concerned 

3. SSntiparvan. 87. 3-5. 


6. VII, 115. 
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Important towns and cities formed administrative units 
by themselves and were under the charge of special officers 
known os Puropotis or Nagaropatis. Since early time this cus¬ 
tom prevailed; ArthaiSstn* of Kau|alya, II 36. end Manusmriti, 
VII 121, both lay down that towns and cities were to be 
under the jurisdiction of separate officers. Jaugada special 
edict No. 1 of Asoka mentions nagaravoharakas who were in 
charge of town government in his administration. Under- 
thc Gupta administration cities like Kotivnraha' 9 ’ and Giri- 
nagara <l0> were under the charge of officers specially entrusted 1 
with their control, supervision and government. 

The numerical figures attached to some of our territorial 
divisions mentioned above require further discussion. It has 
been stated that these represent the number of villages and 
hamlets included in the divisions concerned; but there are 
several other interpretations in the field. Rice had proposed to 
regard these figures as indicating the revenue in gold coins 
of the divisions concerned. Ul> The use of these figures in 
such a sense is not unknown; the fertile Ashte group of 
villages in Satara district is still popularly designated as 
*' Ashte-lakh-and-a-quarter. ” because it used toyield a revenue 
of that amount when the other groups were paying much less. 
There arc, however, several difficulties in accepting the theory 
that these figures in the vast majority of cases denote the 
revenue of the units concerned. It is difficult to imagine how 
the revenues of Bonavasi 12 . 000 . Gangawadi 96.000. Nolamba- 
wadi 32,000 etc. continued to be the same throughout, since 
these figures are almost invariably associated with them in 
different centuries. The figures, if interpreted as the revenue 
amounts, are besides too small even if we proposed to regard 
them as referring to Kalanju, the usual gold coin current in the 
locality. It was not an unknown practice in our period to • 

9. E. I.. XV. pp. 130 ff. 10. C. 1.1.. III. No. 14. 

II. Ohandarkar Commemoration Volume. pp. 238-9. 
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indicate the revenues of a division by giving its figure nfter 
it. but the mothod followed was different. A concrete cose 
of such a use is supplied by the Mudiynnur Bau inscrip¬ 
tion/ 1 ” which describes Andhramarvlala as 'diXldasa-sahasra- 
irBma-samptidita-saptilrdhalaksJia-vishaya'. a Country with a 
revenue of seven and half lakhs accruing from 12,000 villages 
included in it None of the numerous expressions occurring 
in our records is similarly worded. Another difficulty in 
accepting this theory is the fact that the larger part of govern¬ 
ment revenue in our period was oollcctcd in kind and not in cash. 
If the government revenues were entirely collected in cash, 
then nomenclature of divisions after the amount of the revenues 
collected in them was likely to be current. There is also a 
further difficulty. Srl-Budhovarsha was a feudatory of 
Sikhariki dvndoio in southern Gujrat in 813 A-D/ 1 **; Bankoya, 
the viceroy of Banavasi, had appointed his son Kundate as 
the officer over Nidgundige 1Z U4> If we accept the theory 
of Rice as universally applicable, we shall have to suppose 
that Mah&sltmanata Budhavarsha was the ruler over a state 
he revenues of which were 12 golden coins, and that the 
mighty governor of Banavasi, a favourite of the reigning 
emperor Amoghavarsha, had appointed his son as an officer 
over a division the revenue of which was the same amount 
II golden coins. Could a person have acquired the feudatory 
status if his income were so small? Could the mighty 
Banav&si governor have appointed his son to a post less im 
portant than that of a village patel or accountant? 

Nor does it appear very likely that the figures could have 
stood for the population of the divisions concerned. We have 
a solitary expression referring to Gangawadi as Shannavati- 
3ahaaraci$liayafrrakftayah. iiv but this expression is used while 
mentioning the witnesses to the document in which it occurs 


W. !. A.. XV. P . 172. 
14. E. I.. VII. P . 214. 


13. E. I.. 111. P . 54. 
15. I. A.. XV. p. 172. 
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and, therefore, means that the transaction is known to or 
attested by the whole population of the province of Gangawodi 
96.000. The population theory further presupposes that census 
was regularly taken during our period. No evidence con. 
however, be adduced to prove that such was the case. The 
view that was once advanced that the Khandagiri inscription 
of king Koravela mentions the population of Kalinga was 
based upon a wrong interpretation of the expression * Panati- 
sShi satasahasehi pahatayo ranjayati ' occurring in that record. 
3S.CO.OOO. however, represents not the number of the subjects 
of Khiravela but the sum he spent in promoting their welfare. 
This interpretation will be further absolutely inapplicable 
and absurd with reference to small units like &kharikft 12 
mentioned above. The view that these figures do not re¬ 
present the entire population of the divisions, but the fighting 
force that could be mustered from them or the number of 
households that were comprised in them is open to a similar 
objection. It may be further pointed out that the inapplicability 
of these views in not confined merely to the cases where the 
figures aro small: for it is extremely unlikely that Bnnnvasi 
12,000. Gangawodi 96X100 and Nolambavadi 32000. which 
together comprised an area greater that the modem state of 
Mysore, had a population of only 1,40.000. 

As against the interpretation here advocated that these 
figures refer to the villages and hamlets comprised in the 
divisions concerned Rice contends that the figures in many 
cases are too large to admit of that interpretation. He points 
out that Gongawadi 96.000 could never have comprised 96,000 
villages, even supposing that its area was entirely covered by 
villages only and by nothing else. The same is the case with 
No]ambawadi 32,000 and Banavasi 12.000. Dr. Pran Nath, 
in. a recent work of great interest, seeks to get over this diffi¬ 
culty by proposing a new interpretation for the term grOma. 
He contends that in the time of the Guptas and even much 
earlier it appears that the word grama was used in official 
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records for on estate and in poetical and literary works for a 
village or settlement*' 4 ’ He interprets the figures after 
the names of the divisions as referring to estates contained 
in thorn; thus Konkana 14,000, Banavasi 12.000 etc. meant that 
these units comprised of so many e-states. 

With reference to the theory that grama in our inscriptions 
means an estate and not a village, it has to be confessed that 
the arguments adduced to support it do not bear close exami¬ 
nation. The passage quoted from AbhidhBnarajcndra does 
not mean that in the remotest period of Indian history the 
word grSma was used in ten different meanings, ft's, (l) cows 
(gBvah); (2) grass (frinffni); (3) boundaries (.slmti); (4) 
pleasure-gardens ( BrBma ); (3) well (adapUna); (6) servants 
(eheta ): (7) fences ( bahih ); (fi) temple ( deCakala ) (9) 

an estate (avagralifl); (10) owner (adhipei{\, KVn A glance at 
the commentary, relevant passages from which are quoted 
below, t "‘ will show that the word never conveyed such 

16. Pran N'sth: A Study in iht Economic Comlitioni >,f /literal 
Indio, p.26. . 17. Ibid, p.28. 

18. ijriY tt^TT tfrn amrg^n"! 

*rfr «r gmf trcfr 4 •nf^'r-sT 

•tx VTvre i Jt»mt JtTf I qn-d 'iT'taftj rntfar eirxr^ 
urn ffii i atft 1 * 54 $***: tftoxfo i 

nrfr fa sr 5 tTOrgfTPirftxT i 
»wr »n*r >n^r n 

dftnptrt xftj ni^r ertr; sn4r 

f wft "x w jvsT xmtfffiTTflxHt smroirttPr vrsralfa 

TOarfttiir Mtiirgqqsr^i n<Ri^fl;fi^RT»t;i feTnrrx*wr»t g”i yn«.* TC j 
a,* aw* ijwx mr-. «riil...SRtrxTT*ff 

i. Pr»wr i «r«m wt wtnr<it wxr 

ffxrfa & ■mftqixxft imr% nwmttTRr^ xrx ? 
rttor i »rr m*fr>n trrtn mw : i trmfa fasunt; 

: t P..T: o. 
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diverse meanings. The verse in question refers to ten different 
theories about the extent of area that was denoted by the term 
grama. The first theory maintained that it could comprise 
not only the area of settlement, but also the territory upto the 
limits of which the cows go out while grazing. The second 
theory contended that grOma could not denote so extensive 
an area, since cows often go out for grazing in the fields 
of contiguous villages. It maintained that only that much area 
which is traversed by the grass ond fuel gatherers in the course 
of the day can be comprised in the meaning of the term 
in question. The third view maintained that even this inter¬ 
pretation is open to a similar objection and, therefore, grama 
denotes only the area included in the boundaries of the village 
in question. The fourth view reduced even this extent and 
preferod to regard grama as comprising only the area upto 
tho village wclL The subsequent views go on curtailing the 
extent of grBma still further till the climax is reached when it 
is contended that grBma means that temple or village-hall 
which was first built in the village, and around which the 
settlement subsequently grew. The commentator further 
observes that grama, in the opinion of some, meant the indivi¬ 
dual houses of the speakers; the last view cited by him is 
that the term can be used to denote the headman of the 
village as well. It may be pointed out that the sense of the 
landed estate is nowhere advanced by any of the schools 
referred to in the Kosha. 

( Coniitnitd fiom latt pagt ) 

sir i E*rr^fr iprwnr^ upt: i trtfrfa urc i 

fpnproPr. vwft ^ Britt i 
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The second passage relied upon to prove that grtlma can 
mean an estate is a sentence in Nasilc cave inscription No. 5. 
The passage in question runs as under:— 

‘ A hint hi paoajitUnarh bhikhUnam game Kakhadlsu paoa 
khetam dattaib:ta eha khetam (na) kasate ta cha gS mo na oasati.' 

Smart, who has edited the inscription, translates the 
passage as follows: ‘ We have here on mount Tiraohu formerly 
given to mendicant ascetics dwelling in the cave, which is a 
pious gift of ours, a field in the village of Kakhadi; but this 
field is not tilled nor is the village inhabited.' It will be seen 
from the original passage and its translation by Senart that it 
can hardly support Dr. Pran Nath's conclusion that 'a kshetra 
could be described as a grUma and that the word oasati was 
used in the sense of cultivation as well as that of habitation.’ 
As n matter of fact the passage differentiates a hshetra or 
field from a grUma or village in the clearest possible way. 

• Further, it can hardly be advanced that in chapters 1 71 and 
175 of the Arihas'lfstra of Kau|alya,the word grfma has been 
used in the sense of an estate. The passage clearly refers to 
the devastation of ordinary villages. But there is no room for 
doubt as to the sense in which the term grSma has been 
used in the ArihasSstra: for while describing the coloni¬ 
sation of new areas the book says. * Villages, con¬ 
sisting each of not less than a hundred families and not more 
than five hundred families of agricultural people of Sudra 
caste, with boundaries extending as far as a hrosha or two. 
and capable of protecting each other shall be formed.* <1 * > 
This passago can hardly be consistent with the view that 
Kaulalya uses the word grama in the seme of an estate. 

With reference to the objection raised by Rice against 
the view that these figures cannot be possibly interpreted as 
the number of the villages comprised in tho divisions concern¬ 
ed. it may be pointed out that it may be a valid objection 
19. Art\at'i*tra. D*. Sbamatai(ri'» translation, p. 49. 
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only with reference to large numbers like those associated with 
Baoav&si or Gangawadi and not with reference to smaller 
figures associated with oishayas and bhaktis in the inscriptions 
hailing from Gujarat. Maharashtra and northern Kamatak. 
India is a fairly vast country and the usage may have quite 
conceivably differed province by province and century by 
century. Whatever may be the difficulties that may be pre¬ 
sented by the figures associated with the divisions in other 
provinces, there can be no doubt that the theory, that they 
represent the number of villages, not only does not encounter 
any difficulties in the provinces just mentioned, but is actually 
supported by the wording of several documents. Compare, 
for example, the following expressions :— 




ww ftnwflre ifa gnsre«tfg?ri!«m: n‘ M> 


The express mention of grama in association with the numbers 
mentioned in tho above passages makes it fairly obvious that 
we have to interpret these numbers, even when the term grilma 
is not immediately used after them, ns indicating the numbers 
of villages and hamlets included in the divisions concerned. 
Nor can it be argued that the grffmas mentioned in this 
connection are mere estates or fields and not ordinary villages 
consisting of village-settlements, the cultivable land, pasture 
and waste land, if any, that lay round the settlement For. m 
8 large number of cases the grtimas mentioned in our records 
can be actually identified and they are found to be ordinary 
villages of the above description. Thus Kanl&ragr&ma, above 


20. E. L. III. p. 109. 21. Koonur inscription. E. I.. VI. p. 31. 

22. I. A., IX. p. 35. 23. I. A.. X. p. 284. 24. E. I.. VI. p.3l 
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referred to. mentioned in the Surat plates, is the village of 
Kattargam near Surat. an Villages of Vilovnde. Parngavn. 
and Aitavado mentioned in the Samangad plates of Dantidurga 
still exist, occupying the same relative positions, and hearing 
names which are hardly different from those given in the 
plates in question. All these are villages of the ordinary type 
and none of them is an estate. The village of Vn|apadrnkn 
given in the Baroda plates of Karkkn is modem Baroda, the 
villages of Jambuvavika. Arikottaka. and Vaghachha which 
are stated to be to the east, west and north of Va|apadroka 
are the same as modem villages of Jambuv&do, Akota and 
Vaghodia which are to the east, west and north of Baroda. 
None of them is an estate, all of them are villages of the 
ordinary type. Talegaon plates of Kfahija 1 * 1 ’ record a grant 
of Kumarigr&ma along with the adjoining hamlets of Bhama- 
ropara, Arulnva. Sindigrnma and Tnravnde which was 
situated to the west of Khambagrftma and Vorigrftma and to 
tho cast of Alandryagr&ma and Thirugrftma. Most of these 
villages still exist and have been identified by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. Kumiri grama is Karchgacn, Bhamnropurn is 
Bhowrapur, Arulava is Uruli, Sindigr&ma is Seedonch, 
Taravade isTurudi, Khambagrama is Khanegaoo.Vorimngrtma 
is Boree, Alandiya is Chorachi Aland!, and Thirugrnma is 
Tlicur. The Konur inscription of Amoghavnrsha grants a 
grtlma or village called Taleyitr situated in Majjantiya bhakti. 
The inscription adds that tho king also granted 12 nioarlanas 
of land in each of the 30 villages of that division, the names 
of which are given. Out of these 30 villages, 13 can bo 
identified and they are within a radius of 7 or 8 miles from 
Kolanura where the Jain temple which was the assignee of 
these lands, was situated. They are all villages of the ordinary 
type and cannot answer the description of an estate. Now one 
and the same document cannot be using the term grBma in 
two different senses. If the term grama used in the expression 
23. B.!., XIII, p. 278. 26. I. A.. XIX, p. 270. 
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' adbhakiioariishu irifts'atsoofti grOmaha’ means a village of 
the ordinary type, it must moan the some thing in the 
expression Majjantiyasaptati&ramabhukti. 

Another difficulty in accepting the view, that the figures 
we have been discussing indicate the numbers of estates 
comprised in the divisions concerned, is the fact that sometimes 
the grSma included in a division is situated miles away from 
the headquarters. Thus the village of Kannadigc granted in 
the Honwad inscription of Someivara I is in Bijnpur Taluka. 
about a hundred miles from Karhftiaka or Karad, the capital 
of Karh&taka 4.000 in which it was situated. It must be 
confessed that if Karh&toko 4,000 meant a division of 4,000 
estates situated round about Karhad, it is almost impossible to 
explain the existence of one of these estates nearly a hundred 
miles from Karhad, unless we assume that big Zermndaris 
existed in the Deccan of our period, about which, however, 
there is no evidence yet forthcoming. A j|r«7ma in the 
Karha(aka 4.000 can be found in Bijapur district, only if we 
assume that the term indicated a village and not an estate. 

The figures associated with the territorial divisions of the 
Deccan in our period ore small, and we have seen that they 
con be interpreted as referring to ordinary villages comprised 
in the divisions concerned. But how are these figures to he 
interpreted with reference to Gangaw&di, Nojam baw&di and 
Banav&si, where, as pointed out by Rice, they are too large to 
admit of that interpretation ? It may also be confessed that 
we do not usually come across the inclusion of the term grflma 
after these figures, os is the case with a number of records 
from the Deccan, as pointed out before. 

It may be pointed out that in our period the average 
village was much smaller and the number of hamlets included 
under it was much greater than is the case now. We get 
concrete evidence on the point from Inscriptions Nos. 4 and 5 
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at the Rajartiesvara temple' n> inscribed towards the beginning 
of the 11th century. These two records mention the grant of 
about 35 villages made to the temple by king Rsjnraiu. Out 
of these, only one has an area of more than about a thousand 
acres, four have an area of 500 to 1.000 acres, three, an area of 
300 to 400 acres, seven, an area of 200 to 300 acres, six. an area 
of 100 to 200 acres, three, an area of 50 to 100 acres, six. an area 
of 25 to 50 acres and. two. an area of evon less than 25 acres. 
The village (grBma) of Gonturti. granted by Amma I, had 
12 hamlets ( grSmatikas) attached to it/' 8 ’ In 887 A.D. the 
village of Beli-ur had also 12 hamlets under it. and the revenue 
of all these put together was only 80 coins, presumably 
Kajanjus, and 300 measures of paddy.'**' It is quite clear 
from the amount of revenue, that the village in question, as 
well as the hamlets included under it. must both have been 
very small. It may be further observed that these small 
villages cannot satisfy the description of estates or fields. 
Inscriptions Nos. 4 and 5 from the RajnrJVjcjvnra temple mako 
it clear that even villages with an area of 50 to 100 acres are 
described as having thoir village sites, threshing floors, temples, 
tanks, burning ground* for high caste men. the same for the 
pariahs, etc. Only two of these villages. Kanjaranagor and 
Nttgarakadcurichchhi. whose areas were about 42 and 20 acres 
respectively, can be called estates: for. they included only 
cultivable land and no village sites. Another inscription from 
north Arcot district mentions the grant of a certain piece of 
land by the citizens of Melp&di, tho eastern boundary' of which 
is stated to be Pulikkuran. which is described as one among 
the villages that were acquired and belonged to the grantor 
city as hamlets {PidSgai), and which was not divided into 
house sites. These three hamlets can certainly be described 
as estates or fields rather than villages, and they would 
support the theory cf Dr. Pran Nath that grSma meant an 


27. S. 1.1.. VoJ. II. 28. S. 1.1.. I. p. 40. 29. I. A.. VI. p. 103. 
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estate and not a village. It must, however, be pointed out 
that these arc the only instances where we have a dear case 
of the term grSma being used in that unusual sense. In all 
other cases which are almost innumerable, we have the word 
used in the ordinary sense. To conclude, in the extreme 
south of India the averago village in our period was very much 
smaller than the present typical village. It is. therefore, 
not impossible that the numbers associated with Gangawadi. 
Nojambawadi etc. may represent the villages and hamlets 
included in them, if we assume that the numbers were 
exaggerated to □ certain degree. 

The theory of exaggeration of numbers is. however, 
based on on unproved assumption, and it is quite likely that 
the figures occurring after these divisions may mean something 
else. It may be pointed out that the figures associated with 
the divisions in southern Kamntalc and Tamila country are all 
in thousands. In this respect they pointedly differ from 
those associated with small territorial divisions in the Deccan, 
where they are usually small and precise. Rice has observed 
that N&^s were often called * thousands in Karnatak .' 11 It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that Bonavosi 13.000, Gangawadi 96,000, 
Nojambowadi 32,000, Tcxjcjai 48.000 etc. were so designated, 
not because they contained so many villages, but because 
they consisted of 12, 96, 32, and 48 divisions or niftjs. 
This seems to he the most likely explanation of these 
figures that can be thought of at present. Why a nfl<l should 
have been popularly called a * thousand' is a question that 
remains to be answered. Perhaps in theory a ru fd was 
popularly supposed to consist of a thousand villages, though 
in actuality it may have had many less. It is also not 
unlikely that the term na$ was first applicable only to bigger 
divisions actually containing about a thousand villages, but 
that later on it came to denote much smaller divisions. The 
precise interpretation of these thousands associated with nfliis 
is at present not possible. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Central Government: King and Ministry 

King-in-ministry was the normal form of the government 
in the Rfohtrakaio empire. Feudatory administrations were 
also governed by the same principle. Neither literature, nor 
epigraphical records, nor accounts by foreign travellers disclose 
the existence of a non-monarchical form of government any¬ 
where in the Deccan of our period. This is natural, for even 
in the north, governments were all monarchical at this time, 
as we know from the account handed down by Yuan Chwang. 
Tribal or republican forms of government, which are known to 
have been persisting in northern India down to the 4th century 
A, Ok, cannot, however, be traced in the south, even in the 
earlier period. This is rather strange when we remember 
that the village council was more democratic and elective in 
the south than was usually the case in the north. This may 
be due to the dearth of historical nuttcrial relating to the earlier 
period of the history of the Deccan, or to the possibility of 
democracy not having extended beyond the scope of the 
village government 

Kingship at this period was hereditary throughout India. 
We nowhere come across any elective type ' of monarchy in 
our period, cither in the south or in the north. We get only 
one clear case of the election of a king which is referred to in 
the Rsjataratiginl. This case occurred in 939 A.D., when at the 
death of S'Qrvarman there was no heir of the Utpola dynasty 
to succeed him. Kamalavardhana. who Had actually become 
the de facto king, requested the Brahmnnas to elect a king, 
anticipating that none but himself would be elected by them. 
After considering the claims of several claimants, the Brah¬ 
mans assembly decided to elect Yaiaskaro. This, however, 
is the only known cose of the genuine election of a king by 
a section of the general population as distinguished from 
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ministers or feudatories ; but tho observations cf Knlharja on 
the occasion show that a person who resorted to such a course 
was regarded as qualifying himself for admission into a luna¬ 
tic asylum. ,J> Feudatories and ministers had sometimes a 
determining voice in deciding as to who should be offered the 
crown, as when Govinda H was deposed in c. 780 A.D., or 
Amoghavarsha III installed in c. 936 A.D. But statements 
made oven with reference to these occasions like 

SSmantairatha RaftSrOjyamahimSlambdrthamabhyarthitah 
' He was requested by the feudatories to accept the 
throne for supporting the glory of the R&shjrakilla empire.’ 
are more figurative than real. For wc have already seen that 
Amoghavarsha III and Dhruva owed their elevation to tho 
throne more to their own exertions than to the votes of the 
feudatories. The kingship was thus hereditary in our period 
and the crown passed usually to the eldest, and sometimes 
to the ablest son. as in tho case of Govinda III. 

In the Rashfrakuta administration, the advice of the 
Smritis that an heir-apparent should be selected in the life¬ 
time of the ruling king was usually followed. Suleiman's 
statement, that the princes in India name their own success¬ 
ors,”’ refers to this practice of the nomination of the 

1. nwrlMr v. 456 .H.cf : - 
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Yuvaraja. Usually the choice fell upon the eldest hot. but 
he was not recognised as a Yuvaruja before he was formally 
annointed as such. Thus in the Talcgaon plates of 
K(ahoal u> his eldest son is simply referred to as Govindarfija. 
whereas in the Alas plates issued two years later he is described 
as a Yuvaraja. Since the village in the Talcgaon plates was 
granted at the request of Govindar&ja, it is clear that he 
must have been a major by that time. And though the eldest 
son. he had not at that time received the coronation as an 
heir-apparent. It would appear that the heir-apparent 
had to attain a certain age. probably 24. before he could be 
formally annointed. If the king had no son, or if the one 
he had was a minor and the times were troubled ones, 
sometimes the younger brother was made the Yuvaraja. Thus 
a Palase Kadamba grant 1 *' refers to Bh&nuvarman, the younger 
brother of the ruling king, as Kanlylln nrpah or Yuvaraja. 
While the Gonga ruler Sivam&ra was rotting in the 
Rjsh;rakO{a prison, his younger brother Vijayadityu was 
made Yavorajn, and the Gottavadipur plates tell us that he 
refrained from enjoying the earth, knowing her to be his elder 
brother s wife. <s ’ 

The Yuvaraja had the status of a Paftehamakils abda- 
Stlmanla and was invested with a necklace which was the 
insignia of his office, as would appear from the observation of 
Govinda III to his father, that he was quite content with the 
necklace with which he was invested by the latter at the 
time of hi* appointment as an heir-apparent. a> He was 
a member of the ministry, according to the Nlti-s&stra 
writers of the period, and wc find him exercising the royal 
prerogative of granting villages/ 7 ’ Wl>en the ruling emperors 
were old and of a retiring or religious disposition like Amogha- 
vnrsha I or Amoghavarsha III, tho heir apparents exercised 
3. E. I.. XIII, p. 275. 4. I. A.. VI. p. 29. 

5. E. a. III. Nonjoogtd No. 129. 
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•almost all the powers of the ruling lungs. We have already 
seen how this was responsible for the overlapping of the 
reigns of the kings just mentioned and their sons, whosucceed-. 
ed them/” The Yuvaraja usually stayed at the capital. 
He was hardly ever deputed ns a viceroy to an outlying pro¬ 
vince under the R»shlrnfeO|n administration. The reasons 
were obvious; if the Yuvaraja were absent from the capital 
his chances of succession were likely to he affected by the 
machinations of other aspirants to the throne. This was a 
real danger in the Rash*,rakOja dynasty, whose records are too 
full of the wars of succession. The R&shtrakQfa practice was 
to depute younger princes and cousins as provincial governors. 
Thus Dhruva was a governor at Dhulia in 779 A.D., before he 
rebellod against and ousted his elder brother Govinda II; 
Dhruva's cousin Sankaragaqa was a governor in Berar in 793 
A.D., Indrar&ja of the Gujarat branch had appointed his younger 
son Govinda as a provincial governor/” These examples 
can be multiplied almost ad infinitum. The only case of the 
eldest son being a provincial viceroy is that of Stambha; but 
his viccroynlty of the newly conquered province of Gangawadi 
was rather an exile than an appointment. ' He was sent there 
by his father who had superceded his claims in the Yuvaraja 
selection. 

When a king was a minor, usually a male relative was 
appointed to act as the reRcnt. During the minority of 
Amoghavarsha I his cousin Karkka was appointed to carry 
on the administration on behalf of the emperor. The claiins 
of lndra IV were being pushed forth by his maternal uncle 
M&rasirriha, who was his regent It is interesting to note 
that we nowhere oome across queens or princesses os re¬ 
gents or governors in the Rasbtrakflta administration. Under 
the Western Chalukyas queen governors were not unknown : 
thus VijayabhatjAriki, the senior wife of Chandniditya, the 

8. Ante. pp. 89 and 1*22. 9. Torkbcd* Inscription. E. I.. Ill, p. S3. 
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cider brother of VikrnmSditya I was a governor, if not a 
regent ‘ Under the later Chnluky a* of Kalyani olso, we have 
several examples of queens being appointed to important 
government offices. Thus Mail&dcvl, one of the wives of 
Somesvara. was the governor of Banavasi 12,000 in 1053 A.D. 
KetalsdevJ, another wife of the same monarch, was the gover¬ 
nor of tl»e agrahBra of Ponnavada/"’ Akk&devl. an elder 
sister of Jay&simha III, was governing Kinsukad 70 in 1022 A.D. 
Kumkumadevt. an elder sister of Vijay&ditya was admi¬ 
nistering Purigere 300 in 1077 A.D. a,> Lokshmldcvl, the 
chief queen of Vikramiditya VI, was in charge of 18 agra- 
hsrat in 1095 A.D. That lady governors should have been 
so common under the Ch&lukyas and altogether unknown 
under the Rashtrakuias is indeed strange. Con we explain 
this fact on the assumption that the latter Ch&lukyos. unlike 
the RashfrakOtas belonged to a stock which was considerably 
under the influence of matriarchy ? 

The regency must have lasted during tho minority. Tho 
writers on politics like &ukra lay down that the king must be 
a major before lie assumes the control of administration. That 
the injunction was observed in practice is clear from the state¬ 
ment of Al-Masudi that no king could succeed to the throne 
before he was 40. <,,, The age given by this traveller seems 
to be wrong, but his statement may be taken as corro¬ 
borating the Smriti view that minors could not be entrusted 
with the administration. Kh&ravela. we know, could not 
assume the reigns of government before he was 24. 

A few words may be said about the Rishtrakaia court. 
Wo have no detailed description of the pomp and splendour 
of the royal court in any contemporary document, but a few 
hints given by our records can be utilised. The access to 
the court was regulated by the royal chamberlain and his 

10. I. A.. VII, p. 163. II. I. A.. XIX. p. 274 taj p. 271. 

IX 1. A.. XVIH. p. 37. 13. Elliot I. p. 40. 
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staff: a VMM in the Sanjan plates of Amoghnvarsha I says 
that even feudatories and foreign potentates had to wait out¬ 
side the portals till they were called for audience. It would 
thus appear that Rashfakata kings transacted their business 
systematically; only those were admitted in the audience hall 
whose business was about to be considered. The court was 
surrounded by regiments of infantry, cavalry and elephants; 
these were intended partly to secure safety and partly to 
show off imperial pomp. Very often the elephants and horses 
earned from the defeated enemies were exhibited outside the 
royal court along with other valuable booty/ 1 '* Abu Zaid, 
a contemporary of the Roshtrakujas, has observed that the 
kings of India were accustomed to wear earrings of precious 
stones, mounted in gold, and necklaces of great valuo formed 
of pearls and precious stones. In the Rfcshtrakula court also 
very probably the kina must have appeared on ceremonious 
occasions in rich dress and ornaments. He was attended, as 
was the case with almost all the kings in contemporary drama 
and fiction, by courtesans and dancing girls; this custom was 
so common in our period that even Somadeva. tho Jain 
writer of our period, is compelled to countenance it/ 1 *’ A1-. 

Idrisi records its prevalence in the Ch&lukya court of Aqahila- 
paUana/' 4 ’ and the Nilgund inscription confirms the same 
conclusion when it informs us that Amoghavarsha I had 
covered all the territories of the numerous chieftains and 
hostile kings with thousands of courtesans. It would appear 
that the sovereign rulers used to compel their feudatories 
to accept some imperial courtesans in thpir courts. These 
used to be in immediate attendance on the kings and, there¬ 
fore. must liave served as ideal spies. The gift* given by a 
concubine of tho Ch&lukya king Vikram&dityo II just before 
the rise of the Rashtrakolas <lT * would show that many of 

14. Sanjan plate., E. I.. XVIII, p. 235 If. 

15. tiUivakyamrta. XXIV, 29, SI. 

16. Elliot. I. p. 88 17. E. 1.. VI p. 102, 
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these courtesans must have been fairly rich and may have 
wielded considerable power and influence. Al-Idrisi tells us 
that the Ch&lukya rulers of Gujarat used to go out once a 
week in state, attended only by women, one hundred in 
number, richly clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon 
their hands and feet, and engaged in vanous games and 
sham-fights,—a description which reminds us of the Second 
Act of &kuntala, where we read of king Dushyanta being 
followed by amazon archers, while out on hunting. The 
statement in Kadba plates 0 ** that the moon faced damsels 
of the court of Krshfla I used to delight the ladies of the 
capital by the movements of their lotus-like hands, which 
could skilfully convey internal emotions, might perhaps 
show that a similar custom prevailed in the Rhshtraku|a 
court also. It is a little unlikely that all the ladies of.thc 
capital could have been admitted in the royal court; in that 
case they may be seeing these dances in some processions. 
It is true that the British Museum plates of Govinda III 11 ’’ do 
not refer to any Yavants or courtesans accompanying the king 
when they describe the boar-hunting of the king. But the 
king was at that time out on expedition and. therefore, the 
Yavanls or courtesans may not have figured in the hunting 
party. 

The Yuvaraja and other princes of the blood royal, 
members of the ministry, the chamberlain and his assistants, 
military officers and other high dignitaries of state were the 
most prominent members of the royal court. Poets also were 
there, for the R&sh[rakn(as were liberal patrons of literature, 
as will bo shown in chapter XV. By the side of the poets, 
we might imagine, were sitting the astrologers. There is 
definite evidence to show that astrologers were maintained 
at the court of the Gujarat RSshlrakatas,'*** and when wc 
remember the great hold of astrology on the popular mind 
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during our period we may not bo wrong in assuming that the 
astrologers figured in the Malkhod court also. It may bo 
pointed out that the KUmandaka-nUisBra, a work probably 
written at about our period, lays down that a royal 
astrologer should bo always maintained at the court. Wl> The 
doctor is known to have been one of the court officers of the 
Gahadwalas:' m for obvious reasons he could hardly have 
been absent from the R&shjrakOta court as well. Merchants, 
presidents of guilds, and other notables of the capital were 
prominent among the non-official members of the royal court 
The character of the Rnsh|rakO{a monarchy .-whether it 
was limited or arbitrary', would bo a question of great interest 
to the present-day reader. It may be pointed out that the 
Hindu monarchy was in theory always limited, but the con¬ 
stitutional checks thought of in our period by the theorists on 
the subjoct were of a different nature than those to which we 
are accustomed in the present age. Spiritual sanctions, effects 
of careful and proper education, force of public opinion, divi¬ 
sion of power with a ministry,, supremacy of established usage 
in the realm of law and taxation, devolution of large powers 
to local bodies whose government was democratic in sub¬ 
stance if not always in form.-these were the usual checks on 
monarchy relied on by tho Hindu political writers. Though 
•it is not possible to agree with all that Mr. K. P. Jayaswat says 
about Paura and jBnapada bodies serving as constitutional 
checks upon the king, it is clear that in some cases at least 
these bodies did exist. Deccan records, however, prove 
that the terms Paara and JBnapada were not used to denote 
papular representative bodies in the R&shtrakcta period. 
Among the officers and bodies enjoined not to interfere with 
the enjoyment of landed property given to the donees, 
Pauras and JSnapadas do not figure in the period we are 
studying with the solitary exception of the Deoli grant of 
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Krshna IIL <, * > But that record omits all officers usually 
mentioned in such connection like Rftshlropatis. Vishayapatis. 
Grnmakatas. Yuktas, and Niyuktas and substitutes the ex¬ 
pression * SarvSneva scajSnapadOn in their place. It is clear, 
therefore, that Jdnapada here stands for subjects in general 
and not for their representative assemblies. The expression 
* JanapadOn ‘ in the expression * RSsktrapalioishayapati- 
na&arpati - grSmapali -niyaktOniyakta -rSjaparasha -janapadSn , 
occurring in a S'il&H&ra record of 1026 A.D., ‘ ,4 ’ also refers to 
the subjects of the realm in general and not to any popular 
assembly. 

Although the term Jdnapada was not used in the sense of 
a popular representative council, it is not to be supposed that 
non-official bodies possessing administrative powers did not 
exist in our period. Such bodies certainly existed in villages, 
and probably in districts (Viahayas) and provinces (R&shtras) 
as well; their members were known as Grdmamahattaras. 
Vij/tnyamaAalfaras, and Rilshlramahattaras respectively. It 
ltas been already shown by me elsewherethat the expression 
Grtmamohatlara denoted a member of the non-official village 
council. Analogy would, therefore, allow that RSshtramahatta ■ 
ras and Vishayamahattaras may have, very probably, con¬ 
stituted a body of the notables and elders in the province 
and district respectively. Some kind of divisional popular 
bodies seem to have existed in Tamil country also/** and 
there is no wonder if we found them in the Deccan proper 
during our period. 

Members of the district council, Vishayamahattaras, are 
referred to in the Kapadwanj grant of Krshpa II, < * 7> and those 
of the provincial council, /{<TsA(ram<iA<iM<iras, in the Dhulia 

23. E. L, V. p. 195. 24. I. A.. V. p. 278. 

25. Alukar, A TlUtorg of the Village Communities in the Western 
India, pp. 20-21. (Humphrey Milford, 1927). 

26. R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, pp 211-13, 
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plates of Karkka. son of Dhi-uva.' 1 *’ These bodies were not 
innovations of the RSshlrakOtas, for the Vadner plates of 
Kalachuri king BudharSja, dated 609 A.D.. <w also refer to 
RushtramahattarSjhiltHrinah. 

It must be, however, admitted that out of the numerous 
RashtrakQ|o grants, mentioning various officers and bodies, 
only the above two records- mention the members of' the 
district and provincial councils. This circumstance can. 
however, be explained on the assumption that these councils 
were not normally expected to interfere with the enjoyment 
of the lands granted to the donees, rather than by the 
hypothesis that they did not exist except under Govtnda II 
and Kfshna II. There is nothing improbable b the evolution 
of the bodies of Vis/iaya- and Rnshframahattaras on the 
analogy of the council of CrSmamahattaras which existed 
almost everywhere in the Deccan from c. 500 toe. 1300 A.D. The 
Rashtrakota charters may bo mentioning Grdmamohattaras 
and omitting Vishnya and RSshtramahatlaras, because the 
first mentioned councillors, being tbe members of local village 
bodies, were, unlike tbe last-mentioned ones, directly con¬ 
cerned in the matter. 

Our records, however, do not give any clue as to what 
were the powers of these councils of the district and provincial 
notables or representatives, whether they were elected, if so. 
by whom, how frequently they met and how they transacted 
their business. Considering tbe means of communication in 
our period, it would appear very probablo that the meetings 
of these bodies could not have been very frequent. Their 
powers, therefore, must have been considerably less than 
those of the village councils. If they were as powerful as the 
village councils, one would have heard much more about 
them than is actually the case at present An officer called 
‘ MahattamasarvOdhikdrin is mentioned in the Begumrn plates 
29. E. I.. XII. p. 190. 
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of Kigali os the (intaka of the grant. lM> It may thus 
appear that the Vishaya- and Rsshtramahattaras had an 
accredited officer of than*, probably their president, who was 
perhaps acting for them when they were not is session* 
Ganapati. the chief councillor of Bnnkeyo. the Benavnsi viceroy 
of Amoghavarsha I, was n mahattara; i,i> he may have been 
probably selected from among, or elected by. the R<Jsh(fa- 
mohattaras of Banavasi. In &»kn 991 a ** one of the ministers 
of the Yadnvns of Seuqdcsa was Mahattama Sri-Amiditya. 
It is possible to conjecture that some of the members of these 
bodies were selected for some of the posts in the ministry. 

Whether corresponding to these nebulous provincial 
councils of mahattaras, there existed in the capital a grand 
council of tlie empire we do not know. Such a body is 
nowhere referred to in our documents but there is nothing 
impossible in its having existed. It could not have probably 
met frequently, if it existed at all, and it must have been 
eclipsed at the capital by the king, his ministers, and other 
high officers. Its powers could not, therefore, have been very 
subatnntial. 

Ministry 

All the writers on the Hindu political science hold that 
ministry is the most important wheel of the administrative 
machinery, and evidence can be adduced to show tliat real- 
polity included that institution since very early times. The 
R&shtrakum administration is no exception to the general rule. 
Ministers under this administration were very important and 
influential members of government. N&r&yai>a, the foreign 
minister of KpJioa HI. has been described in the Salotgl 
inscription <3, ‘ as another hand, as it were, ' Pratihastah ' of 
the emperor, as dear to him as his own right hand. The 
Pathari Pillar inscription of the foudatory R&sh|rakfl|a chief 

30. I. A.. XIII. p. 66. 31. E. I.. VI. pp. 29 If. 32. E. I.. II. 225. 
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Parabola states that he used to regard his premier os worthy 
of salutations by his own head/* 0 A record of king Kpshna 
of the Y&dnva dynasty compares his minister to his own 
tongue and right hand.'* 5 ' Another record of the same king 
slates how his premier's feet were brightened by the crest- 
jewels on the head of the feudatories. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that the ministers sometimes possessed feudatory 
titles and were entitled to the PafichamahBs'abJas. Doll*, 
the thief foreign minister of Dhruva. was a Sflmarda entitled 
to the use of the five great musical instruments. <J ‘ > K&lid&sa, 
the war minister or commander-in-chief of the Chalukya king 
Jagadekamalla, is described as entitled to the Pancltamaha- 
sabdas in a record of his hailing from Bndnmi. ,,T * Consulta¬ 
tions with the ministry before embarking on a particular course 
or policy are rarely referred to in our records, probably because 
there was no occasion to do so. But the above evidence regard¬ 
ing the influence of the ministry would show that ministerial 
consultations are not mentioned simply because the copper¬ 
plate grants are nut treatises on constitutional theory and 
practice. It may be. however, pointed out that a record of the 
Yadava dynasty, which succeeded the RashtrakCfas in the 
northern portions of their dominions, states while recording the 
grant of some shops for certain religious objects, that the king 
had consulted his ministers before making the grant in 
question. U|> 

It must be. however, pointed out that there may have 
existed some rulers in our period who may have ridden rough¬ 
shod over the Sends of their ministers. Naturally the majority 
of our records would pass over such cases. A perusal of the 
Rojatcraniim shows that side by side with ministers who 
ruled wisely and ably, there existed others who were worth- 

34. E. I.. IX. p. 254. 35. I. A.. XIV P . 69. 36. E L. X. p 89. 

37. I. A.. VI. p. 140. 
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less puppets in the hands of their tyrant masters. Tho same 
may perhaps have been tho case under some of£the R&shtra- 
lcu|a rulers like Govinda II or Govfnda IV, who were noto¬ 
riously licentious. But the power, influence and utility of 
a ministry vary with the capacity, nature and temperament 
of the king and the ministers even in the limited monarchies 
of our present day. The same may have been the case in a 
slightly aggravated degree in tho past, when the constitutional 
checks of the modem types were unknown. But these 
occasional exceptions do not disprove the proposition that 
under normal conditions abler ministers exercised a great 
influence on the administration in the age of the RAshtrakOfas. 
How the weal of the kingdom was regarded as very intimately 
connected with the ministry may be seen from the following, 
verse in a grant of Govana III of the Nikumbha feudatory 
family of Khandesh which, though belonging to a slightly 
later lime than our period, may be regarded as embodying 
the views of the RishlrakGla nge as well:— 
gfe: I 

«0r ?r«raT*t ii 

‘ When Changadeva was the good premier, the nation flou¬ 
rished. subjects and allies were content, religion (»', e. virtue) 
increased, all aims were attained, the wise were happy and 
prosperity was visible everywhere.' 

Our records being usually copper plate grants do not 
ditate upon the merits and qualifications of ministers. The 
Salotgi inscription of Krshi>a HI. however, shows that minister* 
were expected to bo learned and well-versed in the science 
of politics.' 10 ’ Some of them, like NArayatjaof this record. 

39. I. A.. VIII, p. 41. 
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were also poets, as was the case in the age of the great Guptas 
as well.' 4 *’ 

Arthai&stm, book I. chapter 3. .^untiparvan. chapters 82, 83 
•and 85, K&mondaka-Nltis&ra IV, 25-31, Nltiv&kyomrta X. J. 
Sukra II, 52-64. Borhaspntya Arthas&stra II. 42. etc., lay down 
ir» great details tho qualifications of ministers. But a perusal 
of these passages does not leave the impression that ministers 
were expected to be military leaders or generals. K&mandaka 
and Somadevaobserve in passing that ministers should be brave 
and Somadeva adds that he should know the use of missiles 
but even such general statements are not made by any of the 
remaining writers on the topic. In the Deccan during the period 
under review we. however, find that ministers were very 
frequently military leaders and were accustomed to take a 
loading part in the warfare of the times. Thus Ch&mundaraya, 
a minister of NojambSntaka M&rosimha who was a feudatory 
of Kphqa III, had won for his master the battle of Gonur by 
• defeating tho Nojambas;in 1024 A.D. the minister of records 
and the director-general of registration in the administration of 
the later Ch&lukyas had the title of ‘ Mah3prachandaJaij<ja~ 
ntiyaha '. showing that he was a high military or police -officer. 
If we travel a century more, we find a reference to ministers 
being, chased in battle in the Teridal inscription. <i5> This 
record further shows that all the five ministers of Ka’.achuri 
Bijjnladeva were military leaders or DarJanUyakas. Recruit¬ 
ment of ministers from military officers was fairly commott 
in the Deccan of our period. It may be also pointed out that 
the great Shivaji had insisted that all his ministers, with tho 
( exception of the Pandit, should he competent military leaders* 

It is possible to conjecture that most of our theoretical writeis 
do not include military ability among the qualifications of the 
ministers because they hailed from the north, where the 

( 41. S'ffba, a minUter of Chandrngupta II, wu a poet wall. C. I. I. 
III. No. 6. 
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recruitment of ministers from the military ranks does not seem 
to have been very common. 

The charters issued by the ^il&hlras, who were the 
feudatories of the RfishtraliO|as in Konk&n, frequently describe* 
the whole administrative machinery, naming all the ministers 
and their respective portfolios. Thus under the S'iloh&ra 
prince Chittarijadeva, the ministry consisted of five members 
in 1024 A-D.***’ 61 years later under king Anantadeva ol the same 
dynasty it was reduced to four. 1 ''' The Yadavas of Chandor, 
who were ruling over a petty state, had a ministry of seven in 
1069 A.D.“ € * It ib to be very much regretted that the 
R&shtrakilta. secretariate did not follow the practice of the 
Konkan feudatories and name the various ministers and their 
portfolios in the copper plates grants. We have, therefore, 
very little information about the actual strength of the Rash(ra- 
kUta ministry and the various portfolios of its members. A 
perusal of the provisions upon the subject in the Nlti and Smriti 
works shows that there were no hard and fast rules about the 
strength of the ministry. The number varied from 8 to 20 : 
some predecessors of Kau(alya preferred very smell ministries 
of 2 to 4. In actual practice the Hindu king seems to have 
remembered the saying of Kaulalya that the strength of the 
ministry should vary with the needs of the situation and acted 
accordingly. Considering the extent of lhcRash|rnku|n empire, 
we may well presume that the ministry at the capital must 
have been fairly large, since those of the smaller contemporary 
feudatory states consisted of as many ns 5 to 7 members. Un¬ 
fortunately very few of the ministers are actually mentioned 
in our cpigraphical records; their number and portfolios will 
have, therefore, to be inferred from the practice of the contem¬ 
porary dynasties in the south. 

The Sukranlti, which is a fairly late work, gives promi¬ 
nence to Pradh&na or the premier whom it describes as 

44. I. A., V. p. 278. 45. I. A.. IX. p. 35. 46. E. I.. II. p. 225. 
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sarcadarsin or general superintendent over the member, of 
the ministry. WT> Jlyanta. who i* called tarvasya anuahthatB 
or the person in charge of all administration in a record from 
Halasi belonging to the 6th century A-IX. U ” Bnbhiyaka. 
who is styled as a mahSpradhOna or the prime-minister^ m 
the Vaghli inscription of Seuonchnijdra. dated 1069 A.D.. 
and the premier of the Ysdavn ruler Kannara. who is desig¬ 
nated as saroUdhikBrin or the officer with powers over the 
whole administration. 1 w> were nil of thorn occupying the status 
corresponding to that of the Sarvadars'l PradhSna of S ukra. 
B hod ravish i)U. who was a PurtnBmtHyo under Kaperdin. a 
feudatory of Amoghavarsha I.' 1 ** and KtshoambhnUa. who 
was a mahamBlya under Dantivarman of the Gujrat R&shirag 
kata branch in 867 A.D./ n ’ were also holding similar positions 
in the respective administrations. Since earlier contemporary 
and subsequent administrations are seen to be having the 
post of the premier in the ministry, it may be regarded ns 
almost certain that the R&*h(rakaia administration could have 
formed no exception to the general rule. As m modem times 
so in our period too. the premiers often used to take some 
particular portfolio as well. Thus the premier of the Sil&hira 
ruler Anantadeva was also the Lord High Treasurer in 
1085 A D. <M> and that of the Yidava king Seur>achnndra II 
was also in charge of the revenue administration/_ 

Owing to his exalted position the premier often enjoyed 
the status of a Mahis&nanta entitled to the Paftchamal*- 
s'abdas; he was also saluted by the feudatory chiefs of the 
Imperial power/**' It is no wonder then that we someumes 
find feudatory chiefs making grants at the dictation of the 
premiers of their overlords. When the king was temporarily 
absent from the capital or was unablo to attend to duty owing 

47 . II. 12. 48. I.A..VI.P.24 49. B. I. .U.P-«5. 

50. I.A.. VII. p.304. 51. LA..»l.p.Ufc 
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to illness or some other similar reason, the administration 
was entrusted to the premier, as would appear from tin anec¬ 
dote narrated by Mahmud Ufi. tM> Such, of course, would 
have been the case when the hfcir-apparent was too young to 
assume the responsibility of the administration. 

The designation of the Foreign Minister, who has been 
invariably called a data in the works on politics like the Arthn- 
eastra, Rftjadharmaparvan and Manusmrti (chapter VII) etc-, 
seems to have undergone a change by this time throughout 
India. Most of the epigraphic&l records use the moro pom¬ 
pous and expressive title of MahBsandhioinrBhalta to denote 
the person who held that responsible office in the ministry. 
This minister figures several limes in the Rftshlrakdta record, 
and we see him usually entrusted with the drafting cf the 
copper plate charters creating alienated holdings. One ex¬ 
pects the Revenue Minister to draft such charters, but the 
work was usually entrusted to the secretariate of the foreign 
minister, probably because the charters had to describe the 
genealogy and the exploits of the grantor and his family 
and the foreign office had the most reliable and up-to-date 
information on the point. It would be interesting to note 
that there is an agreement in this respect between the 
opigraphical practice and the dicta of the contemporary 
Smritis bn the point. An anonymous text quoted in the 
MilBhsharB on Y&jnavalkya I 319-20' states:— 
rifafauipsrfT fj vritrmw I 
?Tj?T WJrfyv'W? fw&'rTlTSTtW’tq, II 

’The drafter ( of the copper plate charter) should be the per¬ 
son who is the foreign minister; he should draft the charter as 
dictated by the king himself.’ The MilBkshari I itsolf adds that 
the charter should be caused to bo drafted by the foreign 
minister and by no one else. 

X. piliot. II. p. 163. 
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includes the commander-in-chiof in the ministry and the 
Dcocan administrations are seen to be following the view of 
S'ukra, rather than that of the Dcccanesc Somadeva. The 
war-minister is called Sachioa by S'ukra/* 0 ’ Kamfiana by 
Kalhnoa'*'* and MafiSprachanfa-dandonOyaka by a Y&dnvn 
record. The Gahadwaln records use the prosAic title of 
StnUpati. It is extremely probable that in the R&sh{raku|a 
ministry there may have been several war-ministers like the 
foreign ministers. The empire was a large one and constantly 
engaged in warfare with its neighbours; hence thia inference 
seems to be moat natural and almost certain. The status of 
generals and war-ministers was very high. Kalidasa, the 
commander-in-chief of the forces of Jagadekamalla. was also 
his premier as already shown. The Kalas inscription of 
Govinda IV t< * y informs us that general* were supplied with 
palatial buildings, were permitted to use elephants for riding, 
were invested with brilliant robes, and cunningly worked staffs, 
which were the insignia of their office, and were authorised to 
use a multitude of curiously made parasols. They had, like 
the Mahnsimantas, tire great musical instrument* of their own 
office. These privileges are no doubt mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with generals. But we have seen already that even civil 
ministers were generals and. therefore, the war-minister could 
hardly hove been a civilian; hence he must have enjoyed 
similar, if not higher, honours and privileges. Similar previ- 
leges were continued under the later Cb&lukyas, one of whose 
generals. Kalidasa, was the supreme chief of great feudatories 
and entitled to the PaochomahAiabdas.* 4 *’ Examples are 
not unknown of grateful monarchs commemorating the 
memory of their successful generals by granting them village* 
renamed after thcm. <M> When it is remembered that during 
mr period the successful general of to-day had every chance of 
..ccoming a king or even an emperor to-morrow, the privileges 
■60. 11.90. 61. VII, 363. 62. E. I., XIII. p. 334. 
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associated with the office of a general or war-minister need 
not cause any surprise. 

PurohHa, who was since early times an important 
member of the ministry. seems to have ceased to belong to 
that body in the period we are studying. In the S'ilahara 
records he is differentiated from Mantrins and Amatyas.'**' 
and in the NltioOkyUmria ^ 1 and Gahadwala records from the 
mantrins. ***’ We do not possess any evidence aboutthc Rfcshp-a- 
ku{a administration, but it is not improbable that here too he • 
may have been an officer of the royal household rather than 
a member of the ministry. The place of the Purohita was 
taken in our period by an officer whose business it was to 
oxcercisc general superintendance over religion and morality. 
Partita, the minister of morality and religion in the S'ukranJti. 
seems to embody the tradition of the DhammamakltmOtyas 
of Asoka. Samana-mahBmVas of the Andhras* 4 *' and the 
VinayasthitistkBpakas ,,0> of the Guptas. The tradition was 
continued in the north by the Chcdis, one of whose records 
mentions DharmapradhUno in addition to Mahapvrohita. m> 
The office existed under the early R&shtrakdta ruler Nanna- 
r&ja in 708 A.D.,' 7 ” and the officer bore the significant title of 
DharmZnkus'a. It is not unlikely that the descendants of 
NartnarSja may have continued the office when they rose to 
the imperial position in the Deccan. One may be reasonably 
certain that at least under kings like Amogbnvsrsha I and 
Amoghavarsha III. who were more interested in matters 

65. Cf. Gautama. II. 2. 12. 17. Budhiyana Dharma-SOir*. I. 10. 7. 
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spiritual than .temporal, the office must have been revived, 
if it had been allowed to lapse under their predecessors. 

Amtitya or the Revenue Member figures in a record of 
the Yidavas of Chandor, belonging to the llth century. <T3 ’ 
It is obvious that a similar portfolio must hove existed under 
tho Rftshlrakntas as well. The functions of this minister 
must have been similar to those described by writers like 
S'ukra (II 105-5) and Somadeva (XVlIl). In the Malkhcd 
administration he must have hod o very big staff and 
secretariate under him, for, as will be shown in the next chapter, 
the central administration of the R&shtrakutas had hardly left 
any revenue powers in the hands of the provincial governors 
and the district officers. In our grants we no doubt find 
the king making the grants and the foreign minister usually 
drafting them ; but the officer who must have been princi* 
pally consulted by the king must obviously Have been the 
Revenue Member or Amatya. whose office used to keep the 
necessary records connected with land tenures and ownership. 
Tho Inspector General of Records must have been working 
under the supervision and control of the Revenue Minister. 
He is not mentioned in R&shlraku(a records, but documents 
of contemporary dynasties refer to him and mention his desig* 
nation sometimes a* ‘ Mah&kshapaioliha ' and sometimes 
as S'SsunSJhikarin’From the Miraj plates of Jagadelcamalla 1 ^ 1 
we learn that this officer had a big clerical establishment under 
him; when his Mah8fohapa{alika interviews Harsha we find 
him accompanied by a number of Karanis or clerks. Thore is 
ample evidence to show that revenue records were carefully 
preservod in tho R&shtralcQ|a administration. One instance 
may suffice. Dhruva I of tho Gujarat branch had alienated a 
village named Trenni in fuvour of a Brahmans. We find the 
grant renewed by his grandson Dhruva II when he ascended 
tho throne When Gujrat branch came to an end by the 
annexation of its dominions by the Malkhcd house, we find 
73. E. I. II, p. 225. 74. I. A., VIII, p. 11. 
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the descendant of the previous donees approaching Indra ill 
to get his title confirmed by the new administration. tn> The 
history of this village makes it graphically clear that <hc 
secretariate of the governments of our period used to preserve 
careful records bearing upon land-ownership. The originals 
of the copper plates were preserved at the district head-quar¬ 
ters; the Bhadana plates of Aparftiita.'** issued in 997 AJ)., 
expressly declare that the original draft of the copper plates 
in question was preserved at Sthonaka or modem Thana, 
which was the head-quarter of the division. The copper 
plates were carefully compared with the original draft when 
they were inscribed by the smith; the Surat plates of Karka. 
which I am editing, state at the end that the chief of the 
imperial secretariate had certified that the contents of tl\e 
plates, as they were engraved on copper, were identical with 
the original draft. From the Daulatpura plates of Bhoja U7 ' we 
leam that if the copper-plates granted by the grantor were 
lost by the donee, government used to enquire into his claims 
by a reference to its secretariate. 

Treasurer, who is styllcd as SamSharta by Kaujalya and 
Sumanlra by S'ukra, was another member of the ministry. 
SamifhUf who figures in the list of the Ratnins of the 
Vedic period was discharging similar functions. We do not 
find this minister mentioned in the records of the Rash(rnku|a 
dynasty, but he figures in S'il&h&ra reoords bearing the title 
of BhSnfa&Hrika. A large port of government revenues in 
our period was collected in kind and so this title given to the 
minister in charge of the treasury is significant. In 1094 A.O.. 
S'ilah'ira king Anantadeva had a small ministry of only 3. 
and yet Bhni)d&g&rika was included in it This would show 
that the office was regarded ns very important; Mah&bhAratn, 
(S&ntiparvan 130. 35). Klkmandaka (XXI. 33). NltivSknmrta 
(XXI, 5) etc. declare that the treasury was the very root of the 
state and must be properly looked after. The treasurer figures 
75. E. 1.. IX. p. 24. 76. E. I.. III. p. 271. 77. E. I.. V. p. 206- 
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invariably in the Gahadwaia copper plates and his omission in 
our records must bo doc to the fact that the RishtrakOja 
secretariate was not following the practico of mentioning all 
the ministers and their different portfolios in the copper plate 
charters. 

• Pratinidhi is the only minister mentioned by Sukra 
whom we miss in our epigraphicnl records* His function was 
to act for the king and S'ukra gives him a status inferior only 
to that of the heir-apparent.His absence in our records 
mrly be due to the fact that kings of our period were accus¬ 
tomed to attend to the administration either themselves or 
through their heir-apparenls, but not through a Pratinidhi. 
Palitana plates of S'iliditya. dated 574 A.D.‘ W> mention an 
officer called RnjasthUriiya, immediately after Rkjaputrn and 
before Am&lya; he msy. therefore, be possibly occupying the 
position of the Pratinidhi of S'ukra. The Antroli-Chharoli 
plates of R&shtrakuta Karkka/ W> however, use the term 
RojatthSniya to denote royal officers of a very low grade. It 
would, therefore, appear that Pratinidhi or RSjasthinlya was 
not a usual member of the ministry in our period. It may be 
pointed out that among the writers on political science only 
S'ukra includes him in the ministry. 

Our records supply us with very little information about 
the manner in which die daily business of administration was 
earned on at the capital. The secretariate at Malkhcd must 
have been a big one : it must have been divided into several 
branches, each supervised over by its chief. S'ukra lays down 
that each minister was to be assisted by two secretaries/"’ 
but in big empires like those of the Guptas, the R&shtrakdtas 
and the Guriara-Pratlhiras. the actual number of secretaries 
must have been obviously greater. The same writer lays down 
that ministerial orders were to be approved by the king before 
they were issued; < * ,) this practice, too. we may woll presume 
73.11.71. 79. E. I. XI. p. US. 80. J. B. B. R. A. S.. XVI. p. 108. 
81. 11. 109-10. 82. II. 563-9. 
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was followed in our period, especially since towards the end 
of the Surat plates of Kerldca, we find the king expressly 
stating that he had perused the document. Somo of the Chola 
records show that royal orders, when drafted by the secreta¬ 
riate. were countersigned by the Chief Secretary; <ll> in our 
documents, however, we come across the royal sign-manual, 
and the names of the composer of the grant and the person 
who conveyed it to the grantee. Ministers and Secre' 
taries arc conspicuous by their absence. It is. however 
probable that daily routine orders may have been issued by the 
ministers with the .counter-signature of the king or tho heir- 

apparent- 

CHAPTER IX 

Provincial, District. Divisional and Town Government 

As shown already in Chapter VII. the RtVshirakuia 
empire was divided into several provinces or rSshfras which 
were approximately of the same size as the modem division 
consisting of about 5 or 6 districts. The number of the 
rOshtras included in the empire is not known, but to judge 
from its extent, it could not have been less than about 20 or 25. 
Some of the governors of these provinces were royal princes, as 
we have seen already: u> others were appointed in recognition 
of their distinguished military services os shown, for instance, 
by the appointment of Bonkeya to the viceroyalty of 
Banavasi 12,000 under Amoghavarsha L The provincial 
governors had their own courts at their capitals which were 
replicas of the imperial court on a smaller scale. They were 
usually of the status of the MahSaJJmanla or the MakHmanJate- 
s'vara and often bore the title of king (Rtfi in Sanskrit or Rasa 
in Canarese). Thus the governor of Banavasi under Dhruva 
was called Marakkarasa and the one under Govinda III, 
83. S. L I. III. No* 151. 205- 1. Artr * 153 
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Rnjftditya-raj.vparnmeivnra. u> Bnnkeya and his descendants, 
who were ruling the same province from about 850 A.D., were 
hereditary MahUsOmanlas. It will be soon shown that the 
feudatory status was enjoyed evep by lower officers like 
oishayapalis. The reason why these district and provincial 
governors were allowed to use the feudatory titles seems to 
be that some of them were the descendants of the local 
kings who were once independent, but were subsequently 
conquered by the imperial power, and continued in the 
government of their patrimony as its own officers or governors 
This practice, recommened by Manu,.was followed in 
practice on many occasions in Ancient India. 

In the RasHlrnkota administration the provincial governors 
had considerable powers over their subordinates. Some idea 
of this control may be had by a few concrete cases. In 
911 A.D. when Mah&samanta Kalavitfarasa was the governor 
of Banavasi. a subordinate of his, who was tho Mamlatdar or 
Tahsildar (Nalg&vui)Ao) of Giduvalge 70. l>ecame disaffected 
and was about to escape to the neighbouring kingdom of 
Gan&awadi. While attempting to do so. he wa9 arrested in 
Kumbtse district by the orders of the governor.’** When 
Chitravlhnna. tho Commissioner of Alurakheda 6.000, became • 
insubordinate in c. 797 A.D*. the governor of Banavasi had to 
lead an attack against him.' 1 ’ These instances would make 
it clear that the provincial governors had large military forces 
under them, which were used in times of peace for controlling 
local officers and feudatories and for preserving internal peace 
and order. In times of war with the neighbouring kingdoms 
these forces were requisitioned by tho imperial government to 
fight its own battles; this is made clear by the Konnur inscription * 
of Amoghavarsha I,* 4 ’ where we find the Banavasi governor 
now fighting with the Gangas. then running up to tho capital 
J. B C.. VIII. Socb No.. 40 .ad 22. 3. VII. 202. 

4. E. C.. VIII. Sorab No.'8S. 5. JUJ. Not. 10 .nd 22. 

6.* E. VI. p. 29. 
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to quell an insurrection there with his own battalions, and theft 
again joining the imperial army in its expedition against the 
Pallavas. The same record represents Bankeya as coming at 
the head of the hereditary ( Mania ) forces; this would show 
that military service was a normal feature of the duties of the 
provincial governors and that they used to maintain hereditary 
troops which were probably maintained, as will be shown in 
Chapter XU. by the assignment of entire villages to them. 

Provincial governor* were also at the head of the revenue 
administration. This would be clear from the fact that they 
are invariably mentioned among the officers requested not to 
interfere with tho peaceful enjoyment of the rent-free lands 
and villages granted by the emperors. Revenue settlement 
of the villages and fields in their jurisdiction was carried out by 
these officers in conjunction with the local bodies; one such 
fresh settlement necessitated in 941 A.EX by the drying up of 
an old canal is referred to in an inscription hailing from tho 
province of Bonavasi.' 7 ' 

The RUshlrapatis of the R&sh|ra!iOtn administration were 
occupying approximately the position of the Rajjukas of Asoka, 
but they did not enjoy die same autonomy; the central 
government at Malkhed exercised a much greater control 
over them. Though often enjoying the status of Mah&- 
marxjaleivoms or Mnhas&mantadhipalis. they had no power 
of making grants of villages; even Bankeya. the favourite 
governor of Banavasi under Amoghavarsha I, had to seek 
imperial permission in order to alienate a village in favour of 
a Jain temple.'*’ In the Nidgundi inscription of Amogha¬ 
varsha I we no doubt find Bankeya giving 6 mattars of 
cultivable land to a temple of Mah&dcva at the request of his 
son; but it is not clear whether tho land granted was govern¬ 
ment property or part of the privato landed estate of the 
governor. Very probably the latter may have been the case; 

7. E. C.. VIII. Ser«b No. 83. 

8. Konnur loienptioa, E. I., VI, p. 29. 9. E. I., VII, p. 214. 
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if so. the statement of VijnSneivara at Yfcjnavallcya-smrti. I, 318. 
that land could be given in charity only by a king and not by a 
subordinate officer seems to have been based on contemporary 
practice in the Doccan. The Hotti-Mattur inscription from 
Dharwar District 00 * belonging to the reign of Indra III does 
not really go against this conclusion; for it says that Lepdeyn- 
rasa, the officer over Purigeri 300 caused to be allotted the 
village of Vnttavur. The construction of the sentence becomes 
explicable only on the assumption that Lep^eya did not 
himself make the grant, but only procured the imperial 
sanction for the alienation of the village in favour of the temple. 

The patronage under the control of the R&shtrapatis does 
not seem to have been extensive. In the Imperial Gupta 
administration, the aparikas or provincial viceroys could appoint 
vithayapatis or district officers and nagarapatit or town 
prefects in the territory under their jurisdiction. 01 * Under the 
R&shtrakata administration, however, the posts of Visbayapatis 
and oven bhogapatis or Tahsildors were filled by the emperor 
himself. From the Nilgund inscription' 1 ” it is evident that 
the governor of Bclvola 300 was appointed by the emperor 
Amoghavarsha I himself. Only petty offices like those of the 
supervisors over very small units, consisting of 10 or 12 villages, 
seem to hove been filled by the RSshtrapatis, since we find 
these appointments very often going to their own relatives. <1,> 

As observed already, the RSshtrapatis seem to have been 
assisted in their administrative work by a council of RSshtra • 
mahattaras. The probable nature and powers of this council 
have been already discussed in an earlier chapter.' 14 * 

Vishayapatis 

District officers were a replica on a smaller scale of the 
Rsshfrapatis. We have seen just now how even small Tahsil 
or Taluka officers had to be suppressed by military force 

10. I. A . XII. p. 225. 11. E. I.. XV. p.130. 12. E. I.. VII, p. 214. 

13. See E. VI. p. 102. end VII, p. 214. 14. AnU pp. 159-60. 
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when grown insubordinate; it is. therefore, clear that all the 
officers like the district, subdi visional and Taluka officers had 
some military forces under their command. Some of the 
district officers or Vishayapatis enjoyed the feudatory status 
like the provincial governors; thus Kundnma rSga. the governor 
of Kuntala vishaya in 1019 A.D.. was a mahtlman^ales'vara 
entitled to the Pnnchamahsiabdas/'** Whether all the district 
officers enjoyed this status is doubtful. 

Vishayapatis exercised considerable revenue powers, 
since they are invariably mentioned in the copper plates 
among the officers requested not to disturb the possession of 
the donees of the lands or villages granted. They must have 
been obviously responsible to the provincial governors or 
to the central government for the revenue of their districts. 
Remission of taxes by subordinate officers required their 
sanction in order to bo operative, <14> but it is not clear whether 
they had not themselves to refer the matter to their superiors 
before passing their own orders on the point In the Gupta 
administration the Vishayapatis had the power to sell the 
waste lands situated within their own jurisdiction on behalf 
of the central government; it is not known whether the 
Rashtrakfl|as had permitted them similar powers. The 
administration was highly centralised, and it would he no 
wonder if wc discover a record proving that no such powers 
were delegated to them. 

Vishayapatis were associated with a council of Vishayc ■ 
mahaltaras in their administrative work. This body consisted 
of the notables of the district and its probable nature and 
powers have been already discussed on an earlier occasion.' 1,1 

Sub-divisional and Taluka Officers 

Districts or Vishayas were divided into several sub* 
divisions known as Bhuktis comprising of about 100 to 500 

1). I. A., V, p. 17. 16. Kiwihalimalli inscription, E. I.. XVI, p. 280. 

17. Ant*, pp. 169-60. 
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villages.* 1 *’ The officers over these divisions, which roughly 
corresponded sometimes to modem sub-divisions of tho district, 
and sometimes to the Taluka9, were known as Bho&iltas 
or Bho&apatis. These officers did not usually possess the 
feudatory status but were generally commoners ; Devanayya. 
for instance, who was administering Belvola 300 and was 
a favourite of Amoghavarsha I. was only a commoner. We 
sometimes find even these officers possessing feudatory 
titles. 0 ” but these cases are exceptional and rare. These 
officers were appointed directly by the central government as 
shown already. 

Bhuktis were subdivided into smaller circles comprising 
of about 10 to 30 villages. Officers over these seem to have 
been appointed, as shown above, by tbc provincial or district 
officers. Very often even these petty posts went to military 
captains ; we find the Ganga ruler Bdtuga II appointing 
Mar>a!era to the post of the supervisor over Atkur 12 a? a 
reward for hi* conspicuous bravery in the Chola war.**•’ 

Imperial officers appointed over the subdivisions and 
Talukas administered their areas with the help of hereditary 
revenue officers. These officers were known as Ns<j$aoan(Jas 
in Kamatak and Dcs a-grama-knlas in Maharashtra. A country 
headman or NS^g&vuncja of Belvola 300 is mentioned in 
a record hailing from that division,** 1 ’ and the record in ques¬ 
tion makes it clear that this officer was different from the 
governor of Belvola 300 appointed by the central government 
The Managoli inscription of-1161 A.O. enumerates among the 
officers assembled on the occasion 'the 16 of the 8 districts.* 
This expression " 16 of the 8 districts' can be best understood 
vn the hypothesis that each of these 8 districts was in charge 
of two officers, one hereditary and the other appointed by 
the central government Purigeri 300 and Belvola 300 each 

18. AnU p. 136. 19. L A.. XII. p. 22J. 20. E. I„ VI. p. 56. 

21. E.I.. XIV. p.366. 
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possessed a headman who was different from M&rasimha, who 
was the officer appointed by the central government over 
those divisions . iU> The Kumonelihalli inscription of Kjahna II 
mentions Aladitya Gova and Kalpata as the officers holding 
the country shrievalty of Anniga 100: WI> appointment of joint 
Mamlatdars by the central government over a Taluka of 
about 100 villages is hardly an intelligent administrative pro¬ 
cedure; probably one of the two officers, therefore, was the 
nominee of the central government and the other the hereditary 
N&dg&vunda or the country headman of the division. In 
874 A.D.. when Bnnkeyn was the governor over Banavasi 12.000. 
his son Kundatte was the officer over the Nilgundige group of 
12 villages. When Bankeya proceeded to make a grant of five 
mattars of land at his son s request to a local temple, the 
record informs us that he summoned his son Kundatte and 
RSpa/*° It is almost certain that this Rapa was the here¬ 
ditary headman of Nilgundigo 12 in co-operation with whom 
Kundatte. the nomineo of the central government, was 
administering the group of villages under his chargo. Only on 
this assumption wo can explain as to why he was summoned 
along with Kundatte. A dcs‘a-£rdmakafa-kthetra or the rent- 
free field of the district headman is twice mentioned in a 
spurious Gangn record from Lakshmeshvar; this would show that 
there existed headmen of districts who were partly remune¬ 
rated by hereditary rent-free lands, as is still the case with 
the Deshpandes and Sardeshpandcs of Maharashtra. Tuppad 
Kurahatti inscription of Kfshna mentions a tax which 

the cultivators hod to pay in addition to the normal govern¬ 
ment demand for the remuneration of the country gnvuiicja?.- 
a tax which was as high as the king's tax. probably because 
the latter was low owing to the field being temple 
property. This record too^upplies clear evidence proving the 


22. I. A.. XII. pp. 27 W. 
24. E. I.. VII. PP- 202 tt. 
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existence of country headmen similar to village headmen. 
L A* the Deshpondes of the Moratha period, these posts were 
hereditary; on inscription from Shikarpur informs us that 
when the N&lgfcvurftla of Nngarkhande died while fighting 
for Kn|avi|ta-rasa, the governor of Banavosi, his wife 
succeeded to the office which she ably managed for 7 years. 
Then when she decided to perform the sallekhanU vow and 
die, she sent for her daughter and nominated her to her 
office."* This case would make it dear that the post of the 
country headman was. like that of the village headman, a 
-non-official and hereditary one. He being a man of the 
people must have served the purpose of popularising the 
administration to some extent Wo do not know whether 
there existed popular bodies of mahallaros to co-operate with 
the divisional and subdivisional officers. But since there 
certainly existed, as will be shown in the next chapter, such 
bodies in villages there is nothing improbable in the existence 
of corresponding bodies for these administrative units. 
It is. however, doubtful wheher they were more formal and 
definite than the coundls of the oishaya -and rtishtramahattaras. 

The subdivisional and Taluka officers were under the 
control of the Vishayapatis and the Rftsh|rapatis; we have 
already seen how the N&Jgavui)d a of Jiduvalge 70 was imme¬ 
diately arrested by the governor of Banavasi when he was 
suspected of sedition and disaffection. This incident will 
jive some idea of the rigorous control exercised over these 
'officers by their superiors. They had no powers to alienate 
any revenues on their own account; tho Kyasnur inscription of 
Krshrja III'*** refers to the remission taxation given to a field 
of two maltars by the officer over the Edevola division for the 
purpose of the local tank; it would appear that these officers 
Had the power of assigning some revenues for public purposes, 
it is, however, not unlikely that even for such remissions the 
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previous sanction of the higher authorities may have boon 
necessary; otherwise, the meticulous way in which the above 
inscription states that at the time of the grant Maharaja 
Kannara was the supreme lord. Maharaja Kajavitlo was the 
governor of Banavaai, and the donee was the g&vunc|a over 
the Edcvola! division will have hardly any significance. The 
Strur inscription of Amoghavarsha 1 (M> states that Devanayya. 
the govern ex- over Bclvola 300. had remitted a tax on ghee 
levied at the locality for his own spiritual benefit on the 
occasion of an eclipse. This record does not invalidate the view 
above advanced, that these officers had no powers to alienate 
the public revenues under their own authority. Taxes in kind 
on food stuffs, vegetables etc. formod part of the pay of the local 
officers in our period, and this custom persisted in the Deccan 
down to the British rule. 1 **’ It is, therefore, almost certain 
that the tax on ghee remitted by Dcvapayya in favour of the 
temple formed part of his salary and. therefore, he could 
dispose it off in any way he liked. The question as to how 
the officer could assign a part of the salary of his post and 
thus reduce the emoluments of his successor is also not diffi¬ 
cult to answer; Urn numerous resumptions even of land-grants 
show that the grants, even when made in favour of Brahmans 
and temples, were often revoked; the successor of Dcvapayya 
had. therefore, the power either to continue Or revoke the grant 
made by his predecessor according to his own inclinations. 

Town Administration 

In the R&shtrokOta period the cities and towns were in 
charge of prefects who were designated as purapatis or nagara- 
pal is. These officers arc rarely referred to in the R&sh{raku{a 
copper plate grants, but they are almost invariably mentioned 
in the grants of the Sil&h&ras, who were the Konkan feuda- 

28. I. A.. XII. p.218. 

W. Ahekar. Village Communities in Western India, pp. 10-11. 
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tories of the imperial power/* 0 ’ Military captains were often 
appointed to the post# ; thus Rudropayya. who was the pre¬ 
fect of Samvatura or modem Soratur in Kamatak. was one of 
the body-guards of the emperor Kr#ht>a in/ 11 ’ Mah&deva 
and PAtAladeva. the joint prefects of Badami under Jagadclca- 
mallo in 1140. were both of them DondanAyakas or military 
officers. Sometimes learned men also were appointed to 
these posts; the 12 officers in charge of Teridal in S. M. C. 
are described in 1123 A.D. os promoting the everlasting six 
systems of philosophy/*” One expects active interest in art 
or philosophy from men of letters rather than from military 
generals. Kuppeya, a governor of Soratur under Amogha- 
varsha I. was a Mah&s&manta; it would, therefore, appear that 
some of these town prefects enjoyed the dignity and status of 
feudatories, as was the case with some of theRflsAfrapafis and 

Vitkayapatu. 

The city affairs were managed by the prefects with the 
help of non-official committees. Such committees wer£ fairly 
common during the period of Ancient Indian History ; they 
are referred to by Megasthenes and Kau(alya, they existed 
at Nasik under the SAtavAhanas/**’ in Pui)dravardhana divi¬ 
sion and Kathiawar under the Imperial Guptas/* 4 ’ and at 
Bahuloda. Prabhasa and Ariahilapatjatja under the Gujarat 
Chalukyas/*** Coming to our own period and province wc 
find that the administration of Guonpura in Konkan was 
vested in 997 A.D. in a prefect assisted by a committee of two 
hankers Ambus'rcsh|hin and Vappaiyas'reshjhin, a merchant 
called Cheiappaiyu, a Brahmana named Govaneya and some 

30. Sec Bhadane piece* of Aperlljitedeve. 997 A.D.. E. I.. Ill, p. 273. 

Bhfiadup plate* of Chltterlljii, 1018 A.D., I. A„ V, p. 278. 

31. I. A.. XII, p. 238. 32. I. A.. XV. p. 15. 

3). Naeik Inscription No. 12; E. I.. VIII. p. 82. 

34. Damodarpur platen, E. I., XV. p. ISO; C. I. I., III. no. 14. 

33. Altekar, Town* and Citie* in Ancient Oujarat and Kathiawar, 
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others/**’ The city of Aiholc also had its own corporation 
under Krahna II, the constitution of which, however, is not 
described in the record. No clue is available to indicate 
the way in which these town committees were formed; 
there is no express reference to any election of these members. 
The statement 

which occurs in the Silahira records above referred to, pro¬ 
bably refers to the three upper castes, rather than to three 
different constituencies. Apparently five wards of the town 
of Mulgund and their representatives, the Mahajanas, are 
mentioned in the Mulgund inscription of Panch&ladcva. dated 
975 A.D/* 7 * This may suggest the inference that cities were 
divided into several wards for the purpose of representation 
on the city council; the inscription in question is, however, 
fragmentary and this conclusion is not. therefore, quite certain. 
The divisions into wards for the purpose of representation was 
known in Tamil land, as is clear from the famous Uttara* 
mallura inscriptions/* 1 ’ and there is nothing impossible in a 
similar arrangement being in vogue in our province as well. 
There must obviously have been some land of election or 
selection for constituting the town committees, since these 
members wore non-officials and were usually not more than 
half a dozen or sot But the precise method adopted in the 
Deccan of our period cannot be determined at present for 
want of evidence. 

Our records do not supply us with the information as to 
whom the town prefects were responsible for the administra¬ 
tion. They may have been possibly under the control of the 
Rashlrap&tis in whose jurisdiction their towns were situated, or 
perhaps to a special minister or officer at the capital. Our 
records hardly supply any information about the methods 

36. E. I.. III. p. 260. 37. E. I.. VI. p. 260. 

38. A. S. R.. 1904-5 p. 140. 
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whereby the local, district, and provincial governments were 
supervised and controlled by the Central Government. Tho 
control and supervision were, as shown already, fairly rigorous 
and it may have been exercised partly through the regular 
official hierarchy, partly through periodical tours.—a principle 
recommended by Manu'*®’ and S'ulcra MI> and practised by 
Asoku and Haraho.—and partly through direct orders from 
imperial secretariate carried by special messengers, who were 
known as VallabhSjMsaAcharinah ‘carriers of royal orders 
The precise nature of the postal arrangements made by the 
state in our period is not definitely known, but it is obvious 
that postal runners and mounted couriers must have been used 
for the purpose with relays at convenient intervals. Such 
arrangements were witnessed by Ibn Batata in the first half 
of the 14th century**” and it is very likely that Mahomedan 
administration may have borrowed the system from its Hindu 
predecessors. 

Selection of Officers 

It would be necessary to say a few words here about the 
selection of officers to the various posts mentioned above. 
The selection was governed partly by military, partly by 
hereditary, and partly by educational considerations. We have 
already seen how many of tho ministers, and provincial, 
district, and town governors were military officers. Very 
probably they must have owed their appointments to 
distinguished service on the battlefield. In many cases offices 
were transmitted from the father to tho son. The viceroyalty 
of Banavasi 12.000 had continued for three generations at least 
in the family of Bankeya, who had won it by his military 
achievements. When Koijnnpa. who had won the governor¬ 
ship of Purigeri 300 and Belvolo 300 by his bravery on the 
battlefield diod, his younger brother Sobhar>a stepped into his 

40. VII. 124. 41. 1.374-3. 42. Gib*. Batuto. p. 183. 
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place. 11 ** Kaulalva. Manu and £ukra recommend this prin¬ 
ciple of preferer»c« for heredity and the recommendation wav 
acted upon in the Gupta period as well, at least in some cases, 
as clearly appears from the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudrngupta 14 ** and Karmadanda inscription of Kumarn- 
gupta L <4 ** From A1 Masudi we learn that high offices in our 
period were often hereditary in India.and the submissive 
Bralimanas, who were appointed to lower administrative posts, 
by Kasim in Sindh after its annexation, were assured by him. 
that their appointments would be continued hereditarily. “ 7 * 
The Rojatarahgini also affords numerous examples of 
offices being transmitted hereditarily. This principle 
was thus widely prevalent in our period and the Banavasi 
governorship was no solitary example. The Surat plates of 
Karka. which I am editing, show that the father of N&rJyaijo, 
the chief Foreign Minister of that ruler, wa* also occupying 
the post to which his son was later appointed.' 1 ” There may 
have been many more cases of this nature in the adminis¬ 
tration. 

The minister N&r&yana of Krshqn III, who is described 
as a prominent poet, a skilful speaker, and a great 
expert in the science of polity.* M * did not belong to a family 
of hereditary ministers, as was the case with his namesake 
just mentioned: he was very probably selected for his educa¬ 
tional qualifications. I-tsing, who had visited India just 
before our period, has recorded how distinguished scholars 
used to be appointed by the Vnlabhi administration to res¬ 
ponsible posts, <|1> and the same practice must have been 
fairly prevalent throughout India for obvious reasons. 

Many appointments must have also gone to royal favou¬ 
rites, who possessed no other qualification than that of being 

43. E. L. IV. p. 10. 44. C. 1.1.. Ill, p. I. 45. E. I.. X. p. 70. 

46. Elliot, I. p. 20- 47. IbU p. 103. 48. Cf. VIII, 2473. 33J2 ttc. 

49. Being publUbed in E. I., XXI. 50. E. I. IV. p. 60. 51. p. 13U 
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in the good books of the ruling king. This need not couse any 
surprise, for such scandalous appointments are by no means 
rare even in the present age. No concrete cases of unworthy 
favourites being raised to high offices aro known From our 
records, but in contemporary Kashmir, many court-flatterers 
were often appointed to responsible posts by some of its 
worthless rulers, ***’ and it is not unlikely that the phenomenon 
may have been repeated in the reigns of some of the dissolute 
monarchs of the R&sh(rakCta line like Govinda II. Govinda IV 
and Karka II. Two of the generals of the last king are com¬ 
pared to the feet of Kali in a Ch&lukya record. ts *’ 

The average officer of our period was highly attached to 
the throne; many cases are recorded in the Kashmir chronicle 
of loyal and devoted officers burning themselves on the 
funeral pyres of their dead masters.** 4 ’ The custom seems to 
have been fairly common in • our period, for Abu Zaid also 
refers to it.* 18 ’ This writer informs us that at the time of the 
coronation of a long his deeply attached followers used to 
take voluntarily a portion of the rice prepared for the 
king on the occasion. All such persons were obliged to bum 
themselves when the king was dead or slain. The custom 
existed in Malbar during the 13th century, for it is referred to 
by Maroo Polo also . <s *’ E pi graphical evidence of our period 
shows that Abu Zoid's account is no cock and bull story. 
Honalc No. 47 tsT ’ informs us that when Taila II died. Bop- 
pana made good his vow, entered fire and went to heaven. 
We do not know from the record theoccasion of this vow. but 
it is quite possible that it may have been the king's coronation. 
Two other records, Arkalgad Nos. 5 and 27, refer to two 
officers of the Gangn ruler, Nltimirga, wh 3 burnt themselves 
to death when their master died. From one of these records, 

52. Sn Rdjatarangin'i VII. 580. VIII. 183. «te; 

53. E. I.. XII. p. 152 K.otkom pUt«. 

54. V. 206-7. VII. 481. 1488. 1490. VIII. 1447 etc. 
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■we learn that pensions were often provided for the bereaved 
families of such loyal servants. 

Abu lahtak AI Isht&lchri and Ibn Haukal state that the 
R&shtrakuta administration was very partial to the Muslims 
and that none but Muslims ruled over their coreligionists living 
in that empire/”* This statement, if not exaggerated, will 
only show that the personal law of .the Muslims was adminis¬ 
tered to them through their own Kazis.'"* The administra¬ 
tion seems to have given them the same privileges, which 
were recommended to the guilds, traders, foresters etc., by 
the Smritis.”®* Muslim administrators nowhere figure in 
epigraphical records, and if theyhadreally existed, the Muslim 
chroniclers would not have been content to observe that none 
but the Muslims ruled oyer the Muslims in the RoshtrakOta 
empire; they would have claimed that there were Muslim 
officers in the administration who were ruling over the non- 
Muslims as well. The statements of these Muslim writers 
are also sometimes wild and unreliable; some of them like AI 
Idrisi gravely inform us that in the kingdom of Balharn, i. e. 
Cujrat of the 12th century A.D., concubinage is permitted with 
all persons except married women, including oven daughters, 
sisters, and aunts if they are unmarried. 1 *'* 

Remuneration of officers was sometimes by rent-free lands 
and sometimes by salaries, paid partly in cash and partly in 
kind. The principle of offering rent-frerf lands to slate ser- 
'\ants is recommended by a number of writers, u ”and wo have 
seen already how the country headmen had their own service 

58. Elliot, I, p. 27 and p. 34. 

59. Such w«« the uu in tbe Chinese Port of Khansfain c. 850 A.D.. 
where ■ number of Muslim traders had settled down for whom the Chinese 
government had appointed a Kaxi to look after their religioua and judi¬ 
cial affairs. See Sulaiauin Siiudagar. Hindi Translation, by Msbcsh 
Prasad Ssdhu. pp. 35-6. 
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land* known as Des'a- 4 rttmakB(akshetra. l, * > It will bo 
shown in iho next chapter that villago headmen also were paid 
partly by rent-free lands. The statement made above, that 
part of the salaries was probably paid in kind need not cause 
any surprise ; for, a large part of the royal revenues were re¬ 
ceived in kind, as will be shown in chapter XI. and the staple 
com often formed the principal medium of exchange. In 
some of the Chola records'**' the prices of articles like pulses, 
camphor, plantains, ghee, sugar, etc., are given not in money 
but in paddy. The salaries of the temple servants etc., are stated 
usually in paddy, sometimes in paddy and-cash, and rarely in 
cash alone, A similar practice may have probably prevailed 
. in the Deccan under the RfehtrakOtas. 

CHAPTER X 

Village Administration 

Several problems connected with the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the main aspects and institutions of the village life 
and village government have been discussed by the present 
writer in his History of the Villaie Communities in Western 
India. (Oxford University Press. Bombay 1927.) A discus¬ 
sion of all these problems in detail is not strictly relevant for 
the present work. In this chapter the information about the 
village government of only our period will be discussed: 
the reader is referred to the above mentioned book for its 
previous history and subsequent evolution. 

The Village Headman 

Every village in our period was usually under the chargo 
of a village headman, whose office was a very ancient institu* 
tion both in the south and in the north.'" Like the headman 
of the Taluka and the district, the village headman was also 

63. Antep. 1». 64. S. 1.1.. II. 75. 1294*. 

I. Altakar, Village Cornmunitiee. pp. 1-2. 
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a hereditary officer. He was more a representative of the 
people than a servant of the central government The truth 
of this observation will be realised from the case of a hoad* 
man in Shikarpur Taluka who died of broken heart, or perhaps 
committed suicide, in 999 A.D.. on seeing the ruin of his 
own town/” During our period this officer was known 
as a Grftmakuta in Maharashtra and Givun^a in Kamatak. 
Sometimes our records mention a Gramapali in addition to a 
Grfcmakuta/*’ it would seem that Gr&mapati in such cases 
denotes the holder of a village inOm. GrBmakhoklra figuring 
. in some of the S'il&h&ra records**’ seems to belong to the same 
category. In 974 A.D. the village of Kadkeri in Kamatak had 
a village governor in addition to a village headman; the 
former is described as a hero in battlefield and a touchstone 
of heroes. 1 ** Some of the villages were, therefore, clearly 
assigned to military captains. There are examples of some 
others being assigned to scholars.and the number of those 
alienated in favour of learned Brahmanas was considerable. 
The holders of these villages seem to be referred to by the 
expressions 'Grtimapatis' or 'Grtmabhoktris.' The unalienated 
^ village, however, had usually no officer appointed by the 
central government It used to get its business done through 
the agency of the village headman. 

Normally each village had one village headman; there 
are. however, several records of the Rettaa of Saundatti and of 
£ the later Ch&lukyas. which refer to several headmen of one 
and the same locality. From the five RaJta records of 
Saundatti published by Fleet‘ 7> we learn that Sugandhavati, 
Elerave. and Hosudi had twelve headmen each, while 
Hirayakummi had six. From a record belonging to the reign of 

a. e. c„ vm. s*»t> No. 234. 

3. Solotgi «n»cripeioa o I Kj»hn« III, Surat pUtc* of Kirlco, tta. 
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Vikraroaditya VI we find that Teridal had twolvc head men. < * > 
This large number of headmen, that we see in these localities, 
is rather unusual. It may be perhaps due to the fact that 
some of these places were big towns: it is also not unlikely 
that there may have been prevailing in these localities the 
custom of allowing the senior representatives of the main 
branches of the original headman's family to officiate 
simultaneously. Two headmen, representing the two 
main branches of the original stock, still function in several 
villages of tho Deccan; this principle may have bcen-possibly 
given an extended application in our period in some parts 
of the Rfcshlrakuja Empire. 

The headman has been, since very early times, in charge 
of the defence of the village.'” In the R&shtrakfl|a period 
the villages did not enjoy that amount of absolute peace, 
which they have under the present administration. There 
were constant wars going on. and every villager had then, 
unlike in the present lime, the prospect of winning the general's 
parasol. The population was well trained in the use of arms; 
even the bangle sellers could drive back armed forces and 
fight to the bitter end/** The all-round training in the use of 
arms, the presence of numerous feudatories anxious to enlarge 
their dominions, and the ambition which the well-trained 
villagers must have had to show off their valour naturally led 
to several skirmishes between neighbouring villages usually 
occasioned by the desire to lift cattle. We find an echo of 
these village skirmishes in tho NilioSkySmjIa, a contemporary 
work on politics; <u> the Canaresc country is still doited with 
numerous Vlrgal records commemorating the doath of the 
village heroes, who fell in these fights. Sorab inscriptions 
Nos. 102, 216, 326. 331. 454. 455 etc."*’ belonging to the reigns 
of Ktshrja II, K[shr>a III and Karkknll, refer to the deaths of 

8. 1. A.. XIV. P . 14. 

9. Altelor, Village Conmuniliee. pp, 45, 54-55. 
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the village heroes in skirmishes caused by this cattle-lifting 
propensity.—skirmishes which remind us of the Uttara go- 
$rahana episode of the Mahabh&rata. Honaii No. 13 immor¬ 
talises the memory of another hero, who had died while 
fighting for the cows of his village .* 1,1 Naregal inscription of 
the time of Dhruva is also of a similar purport. <|4> These 
records, though short, are thrilling ones; they let us know how 
these forgotten village heroes used to fight fearlessly for the 
safety of the village* whero they were bom and bred up. and 
even lay down their lives cheerfully, if necessary, for that 
purpose. Sometimes these feuds led to the destruction of 
villages; a record from Haiti Mattur. belonging to the reign 


of Ktshija I. immortalises the memory of Dasamma and 
Ereyya, who had diod while bringing about the destruction of 
the village of Mnttavura. ‘ s ’ These village skirmishes were 
equally common in the Pal lava and Nolamba dominions.* *** 
The Radurokaja administration, which was fairly vigorous in 
revenue matters, docs not seem to have taken effective steps 
to put an end to these village feuds. While admitting that 
many valuable lives must have been unnecessarily lost in 
these avoidable oonflicts. it cannot be denied that the necessity 
of self-defence and the fighting atmosphero around him must 
have made the average villager a much abler and stronger 
man from the military point of view than he is to-day in tho 
present absolutely peaceful atmosphere. Many R&shtrakOta 
officers were military leaders, and to them these military 
skirmishes may not have been quite unwelcome, as they must 
have kept the martial spirit alive in villages, from where the 
army used to get ita recruits. It will be shown in the last 
chapter of this part how the average Dcccancse in this period 
was eagerly enlisted in the armies of even the northern kings 
for his martial qualities. 

13. Ibid. VII. 14. E. L. VI. p. 163. 15j Ibid. p. 162. 

16. E. g. Ambur inscription of NrpMungadcva. E. !., IV. p. 180. 
Muttugur inscription of Naratitnhavanraa. E. 1., U*"»p. 360. 
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Every village, therefore, as a rule, had its own militia in 
the Deccan of our period and the imperial army must hove 
been largely recruited from that force. The village headman 
was at the head of the militia and was himself a good fighter. 
Sorab No. 445. dated c. 975 AJX. refers to a robber's attack on 
Kollana. a son of G&vun^a Kevase Kola, when he fought, 
established hia fame, and went to heaven.** T * Another record 
from the same place. No. 359. which refers to the death of a 
headman in a mutual skirmish among the N'aj-gavun^as, 
shows the same thing. A reference may also be made to an 
early Pallava record where we find the son of a headrpan 
receiving a grant for having slain the enemy and conducted 
with great devotion the wife of YuvarfcjamalU and her 
guard. 0 ** 

The invariable mention of the village headman in the 
land and village grants of our period shows that he was 
intimately connected with the revenue administration. Through¬ 
out the subsequent centuries under the Mohomedan, Maratha, 
and the British administrations, he has continued to be 
responsible for the village revenues. n,> In the extreme south 
in Tamil country where village councils were permanent 
bodies, meeting regularly and functioning methodically, we 
find, as will be soon shown, that the headman was mainly 
shouldering the revenue responsibility, even in the case of 
Brahmadeya villages where the viliago councils seem to have 
been most developed. The communiques of the Chola 
.government in revenue matters were addressed to the village 
•headmen when it wished to give publicity to any particular 
policy. u0> Owing to his position and status the headman 
must have taken a prominent part in the meetings of the village 
council convened for the purpose of the settlement of private 

17. E.C.. VIII. 18. I. A.. VII. p. 104. 
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immediately washing the feet of the Mohljanas, granting their 
request and making a further donation of 12 matt art of land. 

It is, therefore, clear that like the income from the 12 mattars 
the proceeds of the charcoal tax must have formed port 
of the income of the headman and the Perf>a$c (?); otherwise 
they could not have alienated them. Thi9 record, therefore, 
shows that the rule of Manu that daily taxes in kind consist¬ 
ing of food-stuffs, fuel and other miscellaneous articles wo" 
to be assigned to the villago headman was followed in me 
Rash$rnkuta as in later times. 

From the nature of his duties it is clear that the village 
headman must normally have been a Kshatriya ; the same 
is the case to-day in the Deccan and Kamatak. His influence 
with the government was as great as that with the people. ~ 
Kings never forget to include him among the officers request-, 
ed not interfere with the enjoyment of the royal grants ; v*®* 
often find him escorting royal ladies to their destination.' 

It seems that he was entitled to receive a certain fee or ta* 
transfer of lands : even royal transactions were not 
from his dues leviable on such occasions.Sukra's o' ieagre> 
vation that the headman of a village protects it from thi Those 
officers and aggression was perfectly true inor.r perio,}**,^ 
was the head of the village militia and to him the villagers 
looked for leading the village defence. 11 " The headman was. 
therefore, n<f much indispensable to the people as to the i. 
government J 

Village Accountant , 

Village accountants were hereditary officers all over I 
Deccan like the villago headman till 1914 when most of the. 
were induced to resign their rights in several districts. Their 
influence dll then was as great as. if not greater than, that of ^ 
the village headman. We find them figuring in the docu- 

31. See antt. p. 192. 32. J B. B. R. A- S.. X. p. 
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mem., of U»e Mnmilw and Muslim period, a!*, S'ukru refer, 
to him ns Ickhaka. who*, duty was to keep accounts of in ™T 
and expenditure, to receive and dispose of good* afte r ST 
mg entries in the registers and to carry on mr «« rv- 1 

Under*the Cholo administration this officer existed"™' all 
villages in Tamil country • we L;.„ ••• t m 1 

the Milage assembly.^ 

amount of paddy paid by the villager, on accounT^k 15 ! 
and otherrtaxes. '«> He had in many places a « b^ ^ ^ 
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the clerical work connected with the village administration, 
which must have been relogatod to some othei*officer. Obvi¬ 
ously it is these who are referred to by the terms yuklas or 
niynktas. Some of the big villages may have had two officers 
to look to this clerical work; one of them may have been the 
accountant and the other the sub-accountant. Ufxiniyuktas 
and Niyuktas figure together in some records and that can be 
explained only on this hypothesis. Like the office of the village 
headman these offices were also very probably hereditary in 
our age as they were till recently. No yultlas or upaniyuklas 
figure ns donors in our period; we hardly get any evidence 
suggesting that these officers wielded anything like the 
influence that was wielded by the village headman. It is, 
therefore, clear that the offices of the yuklas and apaniyuktas 
were more or less clerical, and did not carry the same privilege* 
or prestige as that of the village headman. 

Village Council 

If the evidence about the existence, nature, and functions 
of the imperial, provincial, and district councils is meagre, 
that about the village councils is more than ample. These 
Todies existed throughout the R&shlrakO(o dominions, though 
their nature and functions differed to some extent in different 
localities. There were roughly speaking three types of the 
village councils in our period, the Tamil type, the Kamatsk^f 
type and the Maltarashtrn and Gujarat type. Tho Jaet _. *' 

did not differ very much from each other, but the distinct 
between the first type on the one hand and the Inst tw< ^ 
the other was considerable. 

It was only for about 20 or 25 years in the reign of 
Kpthna. Ill that severe’ "'iricts in Tamil country were annexed 
to the R&shtraknta • where the ’Jamil type of the 

1 village council prevailed. A detailed dcs< don of that type 
is not, therefore, strictly relevant in a/I. p*k dealing with 
the R&shtrakOla administration. The I . .jjcct has been. 
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besides, discussed by a number of previous writers on the 
subject.'* 0 ’ Attention will, therefore, be drawn here only to 
salient features of the village councils in Tamil country in 
order to facilitate comparison and contrast with these in 
Maharastra and Kamatak. 

Village assemblies or councils in Tamil country consisted 
neither of the whole adult population, as was the case in 
Kamatak, nor of a few select gentlemen, as was the case in 
Maharashtra and Gujrat, but of about 20 to 30 individuals 
elected by a kind of selection by ballot.'* 1 ’ There were 
detailed rules about the qualifications of the voters and the 
candidates: certain property and educational qualifications 
were insisted upon in the candidates along with a blameless 
character. Persons once elected were disqualified to stand 
again for election for three years, a rule apparently framed to 
afford opportunities to all qualified persons to serve on the 
village councils. The election took place annually and the 
members elected were known as the great men of the yenr 
(Perumakkal ). They subdivided themselves into a number of 
sub-committees, os was the case with the corporation of 
P&taliputra in the time of Chandragupta Maurya. Each sub¬ 
committee was in charge of a specific department like the 
village tank, the village temple, roads, adjudication, wet lands, 
dry lands etc. The account supplied by the Uttaramallur 
inscriptions is confirmed by several other records. Thus 
Sivachulamar.galam inscription of the 16th year of the reign of 
K(shi>a III proves the existence of annual election of the 
village councils:' ,!c> the Solapuram inscription from North 
A root district discloses tho existence of a temple sub-committee- 
in that village in 953 A.D.. when it formed part of the 
Rishtrakuta empire:'**’ the Gudimallam Bana inscriptions 

40, R. C. Corporate Lift in Ancient India: R. K. 
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A and B from Chittur district attest to the existence of a village 
corporation in that village, discharging trust duties, regulating 
the village crops, controlling the village revenues, and arrang* 
ing for the works of public utility/ 41 * 

The constitution of the village councils in Kam&tak 
differed considerably from tho above type. Our records, 
which are fairly numerous, refer nowhere to any election or 
selection of the members of the village councils, although they 
describe on numerous occasions the powers and functions of 
these bodies. But tho absence of election or selection in 
Kamatak was due not to the village bodies being less but 
more democratic than was the case in Tamil country. 
Mahdjanas, as the members of the village council were called 
in Kamatak, seemed to have included in that province in the 
vast majority of cases the heads of all the families residing in 
the village. The Kalas inscription of Govinda IV M< * is very 
important in this respect. The record first describes the 
attainments and scholarship of the 200 Brahmana householders 
of the airahsra or the Brahmana settlement of Kadiyar, 
observing that the village could put to shame other Brahmana 
villages on account of the learning and stainless character of 
all its 200 householders. Later on in the record these very 
200 Brahmana householders are described as the Mahujanat. 
It is, therefore, clear that tho Muhejanas included almost all 
the heads of the families residing in the village. 

A record from Bijapur district, dated 1022 A.D., is till 
more illuminating/**’ The inscription records a grant of 50 
matlars of land for the village school given by the 300 Maha- 
janas of Parur. The land is furthar described as belonging 
to the 500 houses of Perur. It is, therefore, absolutely dear 
that each Mah&jana represented a family in the village and 
that all the families were represented in the village council. 

43. Ibid, XI. pp. 224 ft. 44. E. I., XIII, pp. 327 ff. 
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Inscriptions from Hi*dali U6> and Behatti“ 71 in Dharwar district 
show that the same continued to be the case in the 11th and 
.the 12 th centuries as well. The first of these records, dated 
1083 A.D., refers to an agrahSra village, each of the -120 
Mahajanas of which is described as virtuous and learned. At its 
conclusion the record calls upon the 420 Mahajanas of the 
agrahUra colony to protect the grant. Since an a£rah5ra 
village consisted mostly of Brohmanas, it is quite clear that the 
Mahajanas in this case also included most of the householders 
of the village. The inscription hailing from Bchatti. above 
referred tax is dated 1183 A.D.. and contains a grant to the 
1000 Brahmanas of the agrahara settlement of Kukkanuru: the 
Canarese postscript records a further donation to the same 
body and adds:—'The one thousand and two shall unfailingly 
preserve this grant." A Yidava inscription from the some 
locality, about half a century later in date, again refers to a 
grant to 1002 Brahmanas of the same place.It is, therefore, 
clear that the agrahara village of Kukkanuru consisted of 
about a 1000 householders all of whom were included in the 
body of the Mahajanas of the locality. 

An inscription from Nadwadinge in Bijapur district, dated 
902 A.D./ 4 ” seems to show that the Mahajanas often included 
not only all the householders or the heads of the families of 
tho village hut also all adults* The inscription is unfortu¬ 
nately fragmentary, but it distinctly refers to a donation by the 
Mahajanas of the place, headed by their own thrce,(?) together 
with the children and old men. It would appear from this 
record that the term Mahajanas included at least in some 
localities all the adult population of the village; persons too 
weak or young to be members of that body were alone 
excluded from it. 

46. L A.. XIII. pp. 33-34. 

^ 48. E. L. IV. p. 274. 
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' The instances above quoted were all of Brahmhna 
settlements, and so the Mohfcjanas in these cases included 
Brahmanas alone. But in ordinary villages consisting of a 
population of different castes, non-Brahmans householders also 
must have been included among them, though Brahmanas 
often may have occupied a prominent position in that body. 
The Radhanpuf plates of Goyindo . which give a village in 
Nagar district in charity, refer to an assembly of 40 Mah&ianas 
that had met on the occasion, among whom the 10 Brahmanas 
named in the record were most prominent 1 * 0 * A record from 
Haiti-Mattur in Dharwar district, dated 917 A.Dl,“" refers to 
an assembly of 50 cultivators headed by the oilman Jayasing- 
ayynsetti. Jummisctli. Malisctti. Namiaetti and Knmvisetti. 
Hero the assembly, as well as its leaders, are all non-Brah- 
monas: for-it is not very likely that the cultivators referred to 
may have included Brahmanas, 

It is thus clear from the above instances that the village 
Mahjjanns, whom we meet in the records of our period, 
included practically oil the heads of the village families, and 
perhaps all the adult papulation as welL A record front Sirur 
in Dharwar district dated 866 A.D.. <S ” refers Vo 530 Mnh&janas 
of the place, who figure as the recipients of a donation; on 
inscription from Norgund in the same district datod 929 
A.I),, 1 * 3 ’ records a grant when 220 Mahljanos of the locality 
had assembled together; another epigraph from the same 
district, dated 916 AD./ S4> mentions 220 Moh&janas of the 
village of Pattiya-Maltnvur ; two more records from Bijnpur 
district, one from Kattegeri. dated 1096 A D..‘ u> and the other 
from Managoli. dated 1161 A.D./ 5 ** mention an assembly of 500 
Mahaianas of these places. Mahnjunns in all these places 
must be standing for the local assemblies, and since most of 
these places were small villages, it is quite clear in view of the 

50. E. 1.. VI. p. 242. 51. I. A.. XII. p. 125. 

52. E. I.. Vll.p.203, 53. I. A.. XII. p. 224. 

54. I. A.. XII. p. 225. 55. I. A.. VI. p. 138. 56. E. I.. V. p. IS 
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evidence already adduced above that they must have included 
almost all the adult householders of the localities, who 
had not particularly disqualified themselves from being desig¬ 
nated by that high-sounding appellation. They certainly did 
not represent the executive of the village assembly, firstly 
because an executive committee of so large a number of 
members is inconceivable not oily for villages and towns 
but also for large units, and secondly because the records 
sometimes mention the heads or the executive committees of 
the Matajanns. Thus Nadwodinge record mentions the 
MahSinnas and their three heads, <5T> and the Hatti-Mattur 
inscription of 917 A.D. mentions five merchants as being at 
the head of the SO Mahijana agriculturists. The Mahajnnas. 
therefore, did not form a small body of elected or selected 
members in Kamatak, as was the case with the * great men " 
of the village in Tamil country. They practically included 
the whofe of the adult population of the village. 

A village assembly consisting of all the householders of 
a village would no doubt be quite an imposing body for 
ceremonial purposes, but it would be thoroughly unmanageable 
for deliberative and quite unthinkable for executive purposes. 
As will be soon shown, the Mah&janas in Kamatak used to 
perform the functions of trustees and bankers, manage schools, 
tanks and rest houses, raise subscriptions for public purposes 
and pay village dues to the central government. And yet apart 
from tile two instances referred to in the concluding portion 
of the last paragraph, there is not a single instance of any 
mention of die executive or the sub committee of the village 
assembly formed for any general or particular purpose. And 
these two cases also are rather doubtful: for the Nadwadinge 
record is fragmentary, and the five merchants, who are men¬ 
tioned as being at the head of the 50 MahSjana agriculturists in 
the Hatti-Mattur inscription, may have perhaps been the 
executive of the guild of oilmen, to which the agriculturists may- 
57. I. A.. XII, p.221. . 
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hove belonged, if we assume that they were following oil-press¬ 
ing as a subsidiary profession. The Nargund inscription <i4> 
records an elaborate arrangement'for compulsory contributions 
for a local tank on the occasions like marriage, thread-cere¬ 
mony ( U penny ana) etc., but it refers to no taxation committee 
of the Mah&janas, whose members were entrusted with the 
collection of these dues. The tank and its funds were to be 
managed, not by a tank sub-committee, as was the case in 
Tamil country at this time, but by the inhabitants of a certain 
street of the village which was apparently most contiguous to 
the tank. The Soratur inscription of 951 A.D. IW> records the 
assignment of certain taxes for a local temple, but it does not 
mention either a taxation or a temple} committee. All the 
50 Mohajanas undertake to protect the grant. The Salotgi 
inscription of Kpdu>a IIIgives a detailed description of a 
local college, its boardings and professors, and the contribu¬ 
tions the inhabitants had agreed to pay for the maintenance 
of the institution, but it nowhere refers to any executive 
k committee of the Mahojanas to look after the college manage¬ 
ment or the fund collection. An inscription from Devi Hosur 
in Dharwar district, dated 962 A.D.,* 4 " mentions the agreement 
of the Mnhijanas of Posavur to raise a sum of 55 gadySnakat 
\ from the interest of which a certain number of Brnhmanas 
' were to be fed daily, but it nowhere refers to any committee 
to look after the endowment, its interest and utilisation. 
Two Alur inscriptions from Dharwar district, 14 ” one dated 
1091 and the other 1124 A.& prove not only an absence of 
sub-committees or village council executives, but attest to the 
practice, prevailing in the locality, of entrusting village works 
of public utility, not to any subcommittee of the Mahajanas, 
but to the trusteeship of single individuals of known ability 
and character. Both these records mention certain gifts of 

. 58. I. A.. XII. p. 224. 59. I. A„ JQI. p. 257. 

60. E. L. IV. p. 60. 61. E. !„ XVI. p. 286. 

62. I. A.. VIII, pp. 23 ff. 
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•money and land by 200 MahBjanas of the place and their 
conveyance to Sarvajna Mah&devayynnayaka and Sarvajna 
Permadiyarnsa for village public works (grUmakOrya). 
Mantra wadi inscription of Amo gh avarsha I, dated 865 A.D., ^ 
supports the same conclusion. In this record we find the 
40 Mah&janas of Elapunase (modem Mnntrawadi), the Gorava 
Moni and the managers of a hamlet making a grant to a local 
S'ivattcmple, conveying 85 matlars of land to the honourable 
Goknnyipnndita Saying, ‘ He indeed is able to protect the 
property and to increase it. The record is not complete hut 
the words just quoted show that the Pandit was a trustee 
selected by the donors. 

It is. therefore, clear that our records do not prove the 
existence in Kamatak of any village council sub committees 
or even an executive of the Mahajdnas, and still we find them 
discharging the duties of trustees, bankers and managers of 
temples, tanks and schools. We can explain this anomalous 
state of affairs only on the assumption that the Mnhsjanas 
used to make some informal arrangement about tire discharge 
of these duties; influential members of the village community 
were entrusted with some of these duties according to mutual 
convenience and trust; very probably the headman may 
have transacted much of such business with informal consul¬ 
tations with the leading lights of the village, and made the 
necessary arrangements for the collections of the public 
subscriptions and government taxes, for the doposit of the 
trust moneys at interest and for the management of the public 
schools and charity houses. This may have obviated the 
necessity of annual elections of tire executive council and its 
sub-committees, us we find to have been the case in Tamil 
country in contemporary times. On occasions of importance 
all the Mah&janas probably met and expressed their views 
in order to guide the village headman and other influential 
members qf the locality, who were normally discharging the 
63. E. I.. VII, p. 203. 
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various functions entrusted to them. Such meetings seem 
to have been fairly common, since responsibility is thrown by 
our records not on the headman or solitary individuals but on 
the whole body of the village Mahftjnnas. 

The gentlemen who constituted the village assemblies in 
Mnlinrashtra and southern Gujarat were.known as Mahatlaraa.. 
This term is nothing but a paraphrase of the words Peru- 
makkal and Mahsjana that were current in Tamil and 
Kamatak countries respectively. These Mahattnros or their 
executive ( adhikSrir.ah ) are referred to in most of the records 
from Maharashtra and southern Gujarat ranging from the 8th 
to tile 12th century A.D. The term Mahattnro indicated, like 
the term Mahsjana. the householders or the heads of families 
residing in the village; this interpretation, which is suggested 
by etymology, is further confirmed by the Sanjan plates of 
Salukika Budhavarsha ( c. 670 A.IX ) which mention kala- 
mahatlari}3hiksrir.ah, ' officers of the ciders of the families 
immediately after the Grimakuta or the village headman. 414 ’ 
This expression shows that the Mahattaraa were the senior 
members of their respective families, and members elected 
by or selected from among them formed the village council* 
Most of the Rashjraku|a grants from Maharashtra and 
Gujarat mention a JhihSrika mahattaras or mahattarSdhikSrinah 
after the grhtnaku|a. Both expressions mean tho same 
thing; the first is a harmaJhSraya compound (mohattarBh 
cha“ami adhiknriija)}) meaning officers who ore village elders, 
and tho second a tatpurusha one (mahattarSr.Sm adhikarinah) 
meaning executive of the village elders. The Gujarat and 
Maharashtra records do not give any specific examples of the 
number of the mahallaras of any localities as the Kamatak 
epigraphs do: but the meaning of the term, especially in the 
light of the expression kalamahattartlJhikarinah of the San¬ 
jan plates of Budhavarsha, would tend to show that Grama* 
mahattaras included the elders of oil the respectable families 
64. E. L. XIV. p. 150. 
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of the village. The Mahattaras of Maharashtra and Gujarat, 
therefore, must have been as numerous as the Mahajanas of 
Kamatak. 

As observed already the Mahattaras had a regular exe¬ 
cutive of their own in Maharashtra and Gujarat, the members 
of which were called MnhattarftdhikSrinah. The communal 
responsibilities in these provinces were theoretically shared by 
the council of the Gr&mamahattaras and not by the Grama- 
mahattnras themselves; for our records do not mention Griun- 
mahttaras in such connection but usually their council— 
Gr&mamahattaradhikarinah In this respect we see a contrast 
between the adjoining provinces. In Kamatak the general 
assembly as a whole is saddled with the responsibility and 
•never its executive body, in Maharashtra and Gujarat the 
case is just the reverse. It is not improbable that the general 
body of the village elders was accustomed to meet much less 
frequently in Maharashtra and Gujarat than was the case in 
Kamatak and had allowed its functions to be usurped by the 
executive council. 

Our records give absolutely no information as to how the 
executive committee of the Mahattaras was formed, what 
was its strength, whether it was elected by the Mahattaras, 
if so. how and at what intervals, or whether it was nominated 
by the central government or its deputies, or whether it con¬ 
sisted of natural leaders among the villagers, selected by a 
kind cf informal approval. Since neither election by tlie 
general body of the Mahattaras nor nomination by govern¬ 
ment or its officers is ever referred to, the lost mentioned alter- 
native seems to be the most probable one. Mahattara-oOsd • 
pakas are mentioned in two grants of the Gujarat branch. <ls> 
This term has not yet been interpreted but it may possibly 
denote those families, which claimed descent from the tradi¬ 
tional founders of the village, and may. therefore, have 
63. Dmntinmuan’a grant. E. I-, VI, p. 292. Surat plain of Karkka. • 
being pobUaW in E. I.. XXL 
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occupied an important position in the village community, 
entitling them perhaps to a scot on the village council 

In Maharashtra and Gujarat, as in Kamatak, we do not 
come across any departmental sub-committees of the village 
council to discharge its various functions, as was the case in 
Tamil country. It is probable that the village executive must 
have obviously divided itself in practioe into small sub-com¬ 
mittees, but these are nowhere referred to in our records. 

The powers and functions of tho village assembly and 
their executives were substantially the same in Gujarat, Maha¬ 
rashtra and Kamatak, but they differed considerably from 
those of the corresponding bodies in Tamil country. In the 
latter province the village executive was responsible to the 
central government for its revenues: but how and when these 
were to be collected, whether and to what extent remission 
in taxation was to be given were matters in which the village 
had full powers. Nay. die government had even delegated 
to the rill age assemblies its power of selling the land of the 
defaulters of land-revenue. The village committees there 
were also the owners of the village lands and could sell or 
assign them for riliago purposes.Under the Rash(raku|n 
administration all these powers were reserved io itself by 
the central government and were exercised through its repre- 
sentatives, as shown in die last chapter. Our records supply 
not a single case of the Mahftjnnas or Mahattar&dhikarins 
remitting any taxes or making any lands tax-free. The 
Kales inscription <47> no doubt refers to the A irahara of Kadiyur 
assigning the tax on pedlars for a local temple, but tho case is 
beside die point: for the village was an alienated one and so 
the rights of the central government had devolved upon the 
Mah&janas who were the alienees. In a record from Katta- 
geri <4 *’ from Bijapur district, doted 1092 A.D, we no doubt 
fjnd the honourable 300 making over an impost due to them 

66. Mujumd*r. Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 193. 

67. E. I., XIII. p. 327. 68. 1. A.. VI. p. 138. 
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to a local temple; but the honourable 500 obviously did not 
represent the Mahujanas of the place, for in that case they 
would have been so designated, as is the invariable practice 
of the Kamatak records. Besides, if “ honourable 500 ” had 
represented the Mah&janas of the place having sole control 
over the village taxation and its disposal, they need not have 
drawn up any document for assigning one of their imposts 
for the purpose of their tank. We can understand the record 
only if we take the honourable 500 ns tho members of some 
outside guild who assigned an impost due to them for the 
tank of tho village. There is only one case, that of the 
MahSjanoa of Soratur. assigning away n tax in kind to a local 
temple, but the record shows that they could do so only when 
the headman and the Governor of the place had graciously 
acceded to their request in that matter/* 0 * 

With the exception noted above, the powers and functions 
of the village councils were similar to those in the south. 
They were looking after and arranging for the public works 
and other needs of tho villago community. Wo find them 
organising schools and charity houses/ 10 * managing temple 
property <n * where no sect or other organisation existed/ 7 *' 
and arranging for the maintenance and repairs of the village 
tank/ 7 " They were also receiving deposits on trust' from 
private individuals to be utilised for specific public works 
according to their wishes/ 74 ' On such occasions the feet of 

69. I A. XII. P . 258; 

7<X Hsdsli inscription, I. A.. XIII. pp. 93-94; Kalesinscription, E. I., 
XIII. p. 327; Belur grant, I. A.. XVIII. p. 273. 

71. Adsrguochi inscription, LA., XII, p-258; Bhsdana pistes, E. I., 
III. p. 175. 

.72. J. B B R. A.S.. X.pp. 167 ff. 

73. Nsrgund* inscription• I. A.. XII, p. 224; Kstiegeri inscription. 

I. A.. VI. p.138. 

74. Sirur inscription I. A., XII, p. 220; Adargunchi end Soratur ins¬ 

cription!. |. A.. XII, pp. 256. ff.; Nilgund and Did pur inscriptions, E* I.. 
VI, p.102 end p. 253. . • . .. . 
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all of the Mahijanas, even when their number was 200 or 300, 
were washed by the donors, oven if the latter were provincial 
or district governors, and the ownership of the property was 
formerly conveyed in trust to them. This procedure would 
incidentally show the high rcvcronce in which they were held. 
The Mahajnnns used to guarantee perpetual proper untilisa- 
tion of the funds entrusted to them for the purposes con¬ 
templated. It is obvious that the Mahnjanas must have had 
their own banks, for they used to undertake the payment of 
the agreed interest annually on the deposits received by 
them. It is, however, equally probable that in many cases 
they may not havo had public village bonks under their con¬ 
trol and management, but may have invested the sums 
through some village money-lenders of known credit and 
character. They used to raise subscriptions for public works 
and collect voluntary contributions; steps were also taken by 
them to commemorate the memory of distinguished donors 
by engraving their donations on stone tablets. The village 
councils were enabled to undertake and finance these 
public works by the policy of the central government of 
reserving a part of tlsc revenues collected in the villago for 
its local purposes. The village revenues were divided into 
two parts, M«(S-03ram or government share and ChaJi oSram 
or the inhabitants' share. <TI> The latter was at the entire 
disposal of the villago council, and it could not be alienated 
even by the king except with the consent of the people, 
I have already shown elsewhere that the people's share of the 
rovenues of a village was usually in the vicinity of IS % of die 
total revenues collected in the locality even under the British 
administration as laic as 1830 A-D.’ 1 *' This regular income 
was supplemented by public subscriptions, and voluntary 
imposts and charity induced by the IshiipOrta theory which 
extolled to the skies the benefactors of the community, who 

75. E. I„ XIII. 35. 

76. Altekar. Village Community, pp. 68. 71. 
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obliged it by building public wells and tanks and maintaining 
schools and hospitals. 

The village councils of our period had considerable juris- 
diction over the village disputes.' 77 ’ Sulaiman. a contempo¬ 
rary writer, informs us that there existed popular courts 
in India in addition to king's courts.*™’ Their criminal juris¬ 
diction was no doubt confined to petty cases of assaults, etc., 
but their civil jurisdiction was unlimited. They could try and 
decide cases worth any big amount. King's courts did not 
entertain any cases at first instance; it was only when the 
parties felt dissatisfied with the decisions of the village councils 
that they could appeal to the king or his courts. Somadeva. 
a contemporary writer of the Dcccan, expressly declares that 
such was the case in his times.* 7 ” If the parties to a dispute 
happened to be members of a guild the case was referred to 
the village council, only if the guild executive could not 
settle the matter amicably. Tile judgments of the early 
Mahomedan and Martha period are found to be signed by 
several village elders including not only Patels and Kulkamis 
but also goldsmiths, carpenters, oilmen and even untoucha¬ 
bles like Mahars and Mangs. It is, therefore, clear that 
the power to decide the village cases was theoretically invest¬ 
ed in the whole body of the village olders or the Mah&janas, 
In practice, however, the actual examination of the parties, 
their witnesses etc., seems to have been delegated to a small 
sub-committee, the members of which used to receive a 
cortain honorarium from the fees that were charged to the 
disputants. The trials were usually held in tho village temple, 

' 77. For detailed evidence in Mibetaatiation of the etatcroent* occur¬ 
ring in thii pare the reader !■ referred to chepter III of my History of 
l*« VtUagt Communities in Western Indio. The itetereent mode In 
that chapter about tho non-erittence of guilda during our period ia 
untenable. 

78. Sulaiman Snudagar, p. 81. 

79. NT J^r «^MHWPT * XXVII. 22. 
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the Holy precincts of which could effectively stifle during our 
period any promptings to dishonesty in the mind of parties 
and witnesses. The judicial powers of the Ponchayats were 
not due to prevailing anarchy ; it was the considered policy of 
tho stale not to entertain any suits except by way of appeal 
from the decisions of the village Panchayats. The decrees 
of the village court were enforced by the central govern¬ 
ment, just as the decrees of the present day British courts are 
carried out by tho British executive. In the !5th century in 
Maharashtra, parties dissatisfied with the decisions of the 
village court had the right of appeal to Taluka Panchayats ; 
it is not improbable that the councils of Vishaya and R&shjrn- 
mnhattarns as well may have enjoyed in our period appellate 
jurisdiction over the decisions of the village councils. The 
judicial powers of Bhogapatis. Vishayapatis. and R&shtrapatis 
urc nowhere referred to in our records ; very probably they 
enjoyed no such powers. In the king's court too the judge 
was assisted by Sabhyas or jurors whose duty, according to 
Somadcva, a contemporary writer of our period, was to find 
out facts and decide the cases impartially.*"” The procedure 
at the court of the capital considerably resembled the modem 
trial by jury. 

The assemblies used to meet usually in the Mandap of 
the local temple or under tho shade of an expansive tree; 
many of the villages like Kadiyur, however, had halls of their 
own.* 11 ’ An inscription from Shikarpur**” records a number 
of donations for the construction of the village halls. Tho 
Manlravadi inscription of 865 A. D. refers to a meeting of the 
assembly, and says that N&gadeva was its president Since, 
there were no formal elections of the executive in our assem¬ 
blies. it is not unlikoly that different presidents may have 
keen elected on different occasions. 

80. lfittvaku'd^ta. XXVII, 3. 81. E. I.. XIII, p. 327. 

82. Skikarpur, No. «. E. C„ VI. 



CHAPTER XI 

Revenue and Expenditure 

An enquiry will be mode in ibis chapter into the various 
sources of revenue of the R&shtrakutn empire and the way in 
which they wore utilised. Our principal sources of informa¬ 
tion in this connection are the statements made in the copper* 
plate grants about the immunities of the village alienated in 
favour of Brahmanax and temples. This information can be 
compared with the rules of the contemporary Scnriti writers 
and statements in the records of Other contemporary dynasties. 
Accounts of the Muslim traders are also, to some extent, 
useful. 

The principal sources of revenue may be classed under ■ 
five heads. These were:— 

(1) Regular taxes. 

(2) Occasional taxes or exactions. 

(3) Fines. 

(4) Income from government properties, and 

(5) Tributes from feudatories. 

Of the above items, the last one will be considered in 
detail in the next chapter where the position of the feuda¬ 
tories will be considered; the remaining will be discussed 
here. 

(1) Regular Taxes 

An analysis of the epigraphical evidence shows that the 
following taxes were regularly levied in all the villages of the 
empire:— 

(i) UdraA£a. 

(ii) Uparikara. It will be shown that Bhnta-bho&a- 
kora, mentioned in some of our records, is the same as the 
items Nos. i and ii mentioned here- • 
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(iit) BhUtolpSlapratySya or s'alka or siddhSya. 

(iv) Vishfi. 

(v) Miscellaneous (axes. 

(2) Occasional exactions 

These were principally of three kinds:— 

(i) CkB(abha{apraoes‘ddanda. 

(ii) RsjasevakBnUm oasatidan^apraySnadan^att. 

(iii) Emergency demands of the Stale. 

(3) Pines 

This item requires no explanation. 

(4) Income from Government properties 

Under this head were included :— 

(i) Sheri or crown land, waste lands and trees. 

(ii) Mines and salt. 

(iii) Treasure trove and property of persons dying with- 
out any heirs. 

(5) Tributes from the feudatories 

This item will be discussed in the next chapter where 
the position of the feudatories will be considered in detail. 

(1) Regular Taxes 

(i and ii) Udrah&a and Uparikara 

These taxes are mentioned very frequently not only in 
the grants of the R&shtrnkOpw but also of the earlier dynas¬ 
ties like those of the Parivrfiiakas, Maitrakas and the later 
Guptas of Mngadha. It must be, however, confessed that 
modem scholarship has not yet succeeded in ascertaining 
satisfactorily their exact meaning: nor do Sanskrit dictionaries 
help us much. This latter fact is rather surprising and per¬ 
plexing; for these expressions arc very common in the nume¬ 
rous records of our period and yet are unknown to most of 
the Kosha writers. It is only in S’dsCata Kosha that we come 
across a sense that can be reasonably considered in connec- 
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tion with the present enquiry: the work gives UddhSra or 
UdgrBho as a synonym of the term. **’ The only other 
Kosha where the word is mentioned at nil is the Trikttnfa 
s'eshakosha. according to which Udrahga is the name o( the 
celestial city of Harischandra moving in the air.‘” This 
meaning, which has been copied from this Kosha by some of 
the modem Sanskrit and English dictionaries, can be hardly 
considered in connection with the present enquiry. Since the 
word is very common in the epigraphical literature and almost 
unknown to the Kosha*. can it be possible that the word is 
a Sanskritised form of some non-Indo-European word? The 
term Udrah&a cannot be also connected with the word drahga 
which means a frontier town in the Rfijataratiginl ; it is not 
possible to argue that the expression sodrartgah might mean 
‘along with the octroi duties', for then the form would hove 
been sadrafigah and not sodraAgah. A 9 it is. though we get 
several variations of the fiscal terms occurring in epigraphical 
records, the form of the term sodrahgah is constant; not even 
once do we get sadrangah os an alternative form. 

What etymology or dictionaries cannot explain can be 
attempted to be elucidated by the method of analysis. An 
analysis of the R&shtrakOfa records shows that the terms 
sodraAgah and soparikarah do never figure along with the 
expression m bhsga bhogakarah in one and the same grant. 
In the Samangad plates of Dnntidurga'*’ and the Kopadwanj 
plates of Krshna JI W> the term ' sabkagabhogakaroh ' is used, 
but the expressions sodrangah and soparikarah are missing- 
In all other records of our dynasty the latter terms are figuring, 
but the former one is absent. There is not a single record 
where neither set of taxes is mentioned. It is. therefore, clear 
that bhoga and bhoga are nearly synonymous with udrafiga and 
aparibara and stand for taxes that were universally levied. 


I. Referred to by Buhler at l. A.. XU. p. 189 N. 30. 

3. I. A.. XI. p. 111. 4. E. J„ I. p. 52. 


2. II.. 79. 
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What then oouid have been these universally levied 
taxes T The Smriti literature invariably uses the term bhafia 
or its synonym a ms a for denoting the land tax. 15 * In the 
Sanskrit literature the king is very often described as subsist¬ 
ing on s'ashfhSna'a i. e. the 6th part of the produce of the 
land. It is, therefore, almost certain that the bhSgakara of tho 
inscriptions must be standing for tho land tax. 

Bhoiakara represents the petty taxes in Wind that were 
to be paid to the king every day. From the very nature of 
the case, these taxes in the form of betel leaves, fruits, 
vegetables etc., could have been exacted by the king only 
when he was on tour; they were, therefore, usually assigned 
in practice to local officers as part of their incomes, as shown 
already in the last chapter. Every day these taxes m kind 
were seen being enjoyed by the local officers and, therefore, 
the term bho&akara used for them was quite appropriate. In 
this connection attention may be drawn to Manu VIII. 307. 
where the expression pratibkSilam has got a v. 1. of prttibh o- 
&om which has been explained by the commentator Sarvajfta 
Nfcr&yana as * Phala-kaauma-s'akhatfnllJyapayanam prati- 
dinagrtihyam ' 'daily presents in the form of fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, grass etc.' The interpretation proposed for 
bha&akara is. therefore, supported by the usage that was 
known to so mo of our commentators. Sometimes, however. 
Government used to impose additional taxes for the salaries 
of some of its officers. We have already seen how the 
village of Tuppad Kurahatti had to pay an additional tax in 
money for the remuneration of the district officers in the 
reign of Kr*hi)» III.*** Contemporary Gangs-Pal lava and 
Chola records also mention fees for the district and village 
officers that had to be paid by the villagers."’ This 
additional tax on land may also have been included in the 
term bhoiakara. 

5. Cf. Gautama, X, 24-7; Mum, VIII, 130; KiwJaljra, V, 2; ate. 

6. Ante. p. 179. 7. S. I. I.. II. pp. 530-1; 111. p. 391. 
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We have already seen that the terms adranga and 
uparikara are very nearly or identically the same as the ex¬ 
pressions bhsgakara and bhogahara. The two Gadyai>as, 
which the villagers of Tuppad Kurahatti had to pay for the 
remuneration of the country gd panda, was a tax on land which 
had to be paid over and above ( =upari ) the normal land tax. 
Uparikara, therefore, was quite an appropriate term to denote 
it. since it was an additional impost., Bhogakara, therefore, 
becomes identical with uparikara. either term denoting taxes, 
normal or additional, in hind or cash that were imposed for 
the part payment of the salaries of the mofusail slate officers. 
Fleet was inclined to hold that uparikara may have been the 
tax on temporary tenants who had no proprietory rights in the 
village soil. 1 *’ There is. however, no independent evidence 
to show that the government used to impose any extra or 
special taxation on such tenants. There was besides no 
reason why state records should distinguish the tax paid by 
tho permanent tenants from that obtained from temporary 
cultivators. The theory, therefore, that adranga wos a tax on 
permanent and uparikara on temporary tenants yet remains to 
be proved and i* not likely to he correct. 

Since adranga and uparikara have been shown to be 
nearly identical with bkdgakara and bhogakara and since 
bhogakara is further shown to be identical with uparikara, it 
follows that udrahga has to be equated with bhogakara, which 
has been shown to stand for the normal land tax of tho 
government. It has to be confessed that no etymological 
derivation of the term can be suggested, which will explain 
this interpretation; but the word itself is practically unknown 
to dictionaries in its fiscal sense, and may have been derived 
from some non-Aryan stock; hence the difficulty of properly 
deriving it # 

It is not easy to determine the exact incidence of the 
taxation on land in our period. The Smriti and Nlti writers lay 
8. C. I. L, III, p. 98. 
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down that the slate demand should vary between 8% to 16%.*’* 
The Arthas&stra would advocate a levy of 2S%‘ ,0> . Sukra. 
a medieval writer, permits land taxation between 25% to 50% 
-in the case of irrigated lands, but adds that tho taxation on 
ordinary dry lands should be such that the net produce should 
be twice the cost of production, the latter term including the 
government dues as welL ul> Choi^esvnra. another medieval 
writer, states that the expression ' thadbhS^a' with reference 
to land tax is merely figurative, and means that the king should 
take such amount as is necessary for the needs of government 
and may not be fell as oppressive by the subjects. Since 
the theory writers differ so greatly end allow so wide an option 
to the state we may take it that the land tax in the R&sh|ra- 
kO$a dominions must have varied with the quality of the land 
and the needs of the state. 

Let us now try to.determine the actual amount of the 
land tax that was levied by the governments of our period. 
The paucity of records throwing any light on the subject, the 
vagueness of their statements when available, and the diffi¬ 
culty of interpreting the technical terms used in them are the 
main reasons that have so far deterred an enquiry in this 
direction: but it is high time that an effort at least should bo 
made. Let us consider a few concrete cases that arc available 
in this connection. 

(1) Bevinahalli inscription from Chitaldurg district 0,1 
of Mysore State, belonging to the time of Kholtiga, informs us 
that the revenue of two villages Madlur and Malagavadi was 
50 gadySnas, petty taxes in kind being excluded. A Hadyflna 
was equal to two iafanjas and the latter was a gold coin weigh¬ 
ing about a quarter of a tola <l4> or about 45 to 50 grains. The 
revenue of these two villages was thus about 25 tolas of gold 

9. E. g.. Manu, VIII, ISO. 10. Book V. Chap. 2. 

11. IV. ii, 110 (i. 12, Chop. XII, p. 62. (JoyaawaTa edition). 

13. E. C.. XL Chitaldurg No. 74. 

14. Elliot. Coini of South India, p, 47. 
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or 375 tolas of silver, aince the ratio between the prices of the 
two metals in our period was about 1:15. tu> Making allowance- 
for the alloy, 25 tolas may be roughly equated to Rs. 500. 

(2) The second of the three Kongu inscriptions, edited 
by Kiltel/ ,4> gives us some idea of the taxation under the 
Gangas, who were for some time tho feudatories and for some 
time the neighbours of tho R&shtrakatas. The record informs, 
us that Beli-ur, which consisted of 12 hamlets, used to pay 
80 golden coins and 800 measures of paddy. Since the inscrip¬ 
tion hails from Coorg, the gold coins were probably 
Kalanjus and the measure of paddy a kalam. The latter 
moasure differed in different localities from about 36 to 72 
maunds. <lT> The Government tax on Boli-ur and its !2 ham¬ 
lets amounted to 20 tolas of gold or 300 tolas of silver and 
about 4000 mounds of paddy i. e. 1600 maunds of rice.. 
It will be shown in chapter XVI that ten kalams of paddy 
measuring about 400 seers used to cost about a kalanju 
or a quarter of atol a of gold. If the kalam of this place was of 
tho same measure, the total government demand would have 
amounted to 40 tolas of gold or 600 tolas of silver. In modem 
figures this may amount to about R^flOO. 

(3) In the Cambay plates of Govinda IV. dated 930. t ’® > 
we have got the following passage:—- 

' Bifihmaijebhyashshatsatoni agrah&r&nnm suvarnalakaha- 

traya-samctAni.devokulebhyo gr&m»n&mnsh|aiat»ni suva- 

njalakshachotusliiayam dramrnnlakshadvhtrimnlom cha 
dadatA. ... 

15. SukranUi give* the ratio of tho price* of the two metal*** I: 16 
(IV. ii. 93). Tavernier, writing in 1660, a»y* that one golden rupeo wa* 
equal to 14 silver one* during hi* time* [p. 13], We may. there fora, well 
aaiume that the ratio of tho relative price* of the two procioue metals 
w*» lomewhore in the vicinity of 1:15 during our period, though no - 
epigraphieal record from the Deccan of our period i» at present available 
to support that statement. 16. I. A.. VI. p. 103. 

17- See chapter XVI. 18. E. I., VII. p. 36. 
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In connection with the temple*, 32 lakhs of Jrammas wero 
paid in addition to the assignment of 800 villages, and there¬ 
fore, the text uses the particle eha. In the clause referring to 
the donations to the Brahmonns this particle doc* not figure 
and, therefore, the expression suoarnalakshatrayasametBni must 
be taken as referring, not to an additional gift of that amount, 
but as an adjective of shafaatBni. indicating that the govern¬ 
ment revenue from the 600 villages ‘granted was three lakhs of 
ffaoornas. It, therefore, follows that die expression in'!mHram 
ashtas'atHni suoarnalakshachatuahtayam is intended to indicate 
that the revenue of the 800 villages Rrontcd to the temples 
was 4 lakhs of suoornas; savarnalakshachatushlayam is a 
mistake for aucarnalakshachatashtayasametBni. In both the 
cases the average revenue of one village works out to be 300 
snoarmi*. Savarna is not to be taken here as the gold ooin of 
that mime, referred to by Manu as weighing 80 raktikas or 
about 146 grains, and introduced into currency by Skandagupta 
in the latter half of his reign. In South India the normal .gold 
ooin of our period was kalanja, weighing about a quarter of 
a tola. It is this stiwrna or golden coin that is obviously 
referred to in the Cambay plates. The revenue of an average 
village in tile time of Govindo IV was thus 500 twarnas i. e. 
kalanjar, it thus amounted to 125 tolas of gold or 1875 tolas of 
silver; wc may equate it to about Rs- 2,500. 

(4) In the B&iyi principality, which was sometimes on 
the border of the R&shtrakata empire and sometimes included 
in it. the revenue of the village Viprapltha. which is the same 
as modem Guddimalam in Kalahasti Zomindari in Arcot and 
Nelore districts, was 10 kalanjus of gold and 500 kzdis of 
paddy. <J,> 

In the above 4 cases wc have no doubt the actual amount 
of the revenues collected in the villages concerned, but they 
do not enable us to determine the incidence of taxation, since 
the acreage under cultivation is not given in a single case. 

19. E. I.. XVII. P . 7. 
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Nor docs the Tuppad Kurahatti inscription of Krshna UI <,0> 
help us in this connection. This record states : Tondayya. the 
country gSmanda of Belvola 300, and six gamunjas granted in 
concert to the temple constructed by Aychayya 50 mattars 
( of land ) by Icing's measure and one mattar for a garden. 
On this for the share of the king the fixed revenue shall be 
2 gadyOnas and for the revenue of the country gSmandas the 
fixed revenue of two gold gadySnas. The total taxation for 
this field of 30 matters and the garden of 1 mattar would be 
only 4 golden gadySnas i. e. 2 tolas of gold or 30 tolas of 
silver. Unfortunately tho precise dimensions of a mattar aro 
not known, and there is ample evidence to show that the 
measure varied with localities. The grants made by the 
-Sil&hara pnnee Gonakarasa on one and the same occasion but 
in three different localities were by mattar of throe different 
dimensions, prevailing in the places concerned." 1 * TheMangoli 
inscription of Bijjala, dated 1161 A.Dl, 0i> assigns eight matters 
to the four Brahmana* whose households constituted the 
Brahmana house-hold of the deity. It would thus seem that a 
Brahmana family required two mattars of dry land for its 
-subsistence. A mattar therefore, may have been oqual to 
about 4 or 5 acres of land at Mangoli. and its dimensions in 
other localities could not have been very much different. 
Tlie tax of eight kalanjas of gold that was levied from 
about 50 mattars of dry land in the time of Krshija III at the 
village of Tuppad Kurahatti would thus be from a piece of 
about 200 acres. The taxation per 100 acros is thus found to 
be only one tola of gold. This may have been, however, due 
to the fact that the permanent assessment for that piece of 
land was not the normal government demand, but only a kind 
of quit-rent, since the land was given to a temple as a 
deoadSya grant. There is evidence to show that the temple 

20. E. L. XIV. P . 366. 

21. Salotgi Pillar inscription, C. E. I„ IV. p. 66. 

22. E.I.. V.p.22. 
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lands were taxed on a lower scale. It will be soon shown 
that the average demand of government under the Cholas 
was 100 kalams of paddy per vcli ; but an inscription from 
Konerirajapuram informs us that 12 Vtlit of temple land in 
the locality were charged a tax of only 600 kalams of paddy, 
before .it was altogether exempted from taxation. The 
average taxation on temple land in this case is thus found 
to be only half of dint on ordinary lands. Even then the 
taxation amount per acre at Tuppad Kurohntti would be too 
low, for it would be only 2 tolas of gold per 100 acres. 
It is possible that the quit-rent in this case was only nominal, 
or that the land was very poor in quality. 

A record from Honawad in Dharwar district, dated 1054 
A.D..***’ refers to an allotment of ordinary dry land to a temple 
by king Somes'vara * at the payment of half a (tana as the 
payment for a matlar• ' The rate referred to here must be 
obviously of taxation and not of the price of the land in 
question. The record, however, does not mention whether 
the (Hina mentioned was intended to be a gold, or silver, or 
copper coin. If we assume it to be a gold pana . weighing 
SO raktikas or about a 3/4 tola, the rate of government taxa¬ 
tion per mattar, which seems to have been equal to about 4 
or 5 acres as shown above, was about 3/8 tola of gold or about 
6 tolas of silver. But, it is possible that the pana may have 
been intended to bo a silver or even a copper one; for 
Somes'vara may have decided to charge only a nominal quit- 
rent on the land he had given to a temple for his spiritual 
benefit 

The effort to determine the incidence of actual taxation 
on the agricultural land in the Deccan of our period cannot 
succeed in the present state of our knowledge. But inscrip¬ 
tions Nos. 4 and engraved in the R&jar&jes'vara temple 
at Tanjore in 1014 A.D.. give us a good idea of the land taxation 

23. L A.. XIX, p. 272. 

24. S. I. !.. II. 
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toward* the beginning of the 11th and the end of the 10th 
century A. Dt The incidence of the land taxation under 
Kr*hr>a in in the portions of Tamil country annexed by him 
to the R&shtraknta empire, towards the middle of the 10th 
century, could not probably have been much different; hence 
the utilisation of these inscriptions cannot be regarded as 
unjustifiable for the purpose of the present work. 

These two valuablo records give us the precise area of 
35 different villages, stating in each case what area was 
actually taxed and what area was exempted from taxation. 
In the case of 5 villages the taxation was levied in cash and 
the rate works out to be 10 gold kalanjaa per veli i. e. 
2t tolas of gold or about 37 tolas of silver for about 6$r acres. 
In the remaining 30 villages the tax was collcctod entirely in 
paddy, and the average is seen to be about 100 kalams per Celi. 
Dr. S. K. Krishnaswami Aiyongar informs me that a otli in 
Tanjore district yields at present an average crop of 200 to 250 
kalams of paddy (by the Tanjore measure) and that two crops 
on the average arc grown in the course of the year, except in 
the narrow belt on both the sides of the fCaveri, where as 
many as three are possible. If we assume that the rainfall 
in our period was the same ns it is now and that the present 
yield is not far different from that in the 10th century A.D., 
the government demand would be about 100 kalams from the 
gross produce of about 500 kalams; for in the villages given by 
Rtifnrftja only 2 crops are possible, and the modem kalam of 
Tanjore district is nearly the same as the kalam of our period. 
Land taxation at 20 per cent of the gross produce is fairly high, 
but it may be pointed out that about 15 per cent of this revenue 
was returned to the village for its own needs,** 1 ’ and that 
there were no further demands as Water costs or Local Fund 
cess or Road cess. The records give the entire amount of 
the revenues paid by the villagers. All the revenues that 
were collected in our period remained in the country and no 
25. AlteW. Villag* Communities, p. 70. 
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part was exported to any country outside India in the form of 
pensions or recruitment charges. 

The land taxation under the R&shtrakatas was probably 
equally high. The empire was almost continuously engaged 
in incessant warfare, and its opponents were also powerful 
rulers like the Gurjara-Pratlhiras, the Palas and tho Cholas. 
The military expenditure, therefore, must have been very 
heavy and the taxation, therefore, cojld not have been light. 
Al Idrisi, apparently relying on earlier writers, expressly 
declares that tho subjects of tho R&shtraknta kingdom were 
paying heavy taxes, and that, as a result, the king was 
immensely rich. iM> The land taxation, therefore, under the 
Rash|rakGjas may have been as high ns 20 per cent of the 
gross produce. Since the Rsiarajeivarn temple inscriptions 
Nos. 4 and 5 give the total demand realisable by the state 
from the fanners, we may reasonably presume that this 
20 per cent taxation included all the miscellaneous dues like 
the uparikara or bhogakara. It may be pointed out that 
Shcr Shah and Akbar used to claim 33% of the gross produce 
from the peasant, <,7> and that in Vijaynnagar. the incidence 
of taxation seems to have been still higher. <M> 

The lands which were charged this high percentage arc 
situated in the fertile district of Tanjorc, and it may be 
presumed that less fertile lands were charged a lower 
percentage. Contemporary Chola inscriptions refer to 3 or 4 
different classes of land, classified according to their quality, 
and it is quite probable that the taxation may have varied 
with each class. The same procedure was probably followed 
in the Deccan as well It may be pointed out that the 
S'ukranlti‘** > lays down that the government revenue demand 
should vary with the nature of the irrigation of the soil. 

2$. Elliot. I. pp. 85-6. 

27. Moreland; Agrarian Sy$trm of Moiltm India, pp. 76 if. 

28. Moreland; India at the Death of Akbar. p. 98* 

29. IV. 11,115-6. 
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To conclude, it seems fairly clear that tho states in our 
period were not following the advice of Gautama or Manu, 
who lay down a land tax varying between 8 to 16 per cent, 
but of Kautalya and S'ukra who permit a much higher taxation. 
It may further appear as probable that the percentages 
referred to in the Dharmaiistra and Nlti works refer to gross 
produce and not to net produce. 

In the case of some special tenures, the taxation was either 
very low or non-existent MOnya. Aradhamifnya. Namasya 
and Ba]agachchu are the principal tenures to be noted in this 
connection. In the case of MSnya tenures, the land was 
entirely free from all taxes; neither Mel-OSram (Govemmen’s 
dues ) nor Cadi-v&ram l?0> ( inhabitants’ dues ) had to be 
paid. We sometimes find the holders of this tenure paying 
voluntary cesses for works of public utility; an IIth 
tcentury record refer* to a voluntary COM of 1 Paija on all 
the rent-free lands at Tavargere for the maintenance of a 
Pujari in a local temple.**** In the case of the Ardha-mSnya 
tenures, the inhabitants’ dues ( Cudi-oOram ) had to bo paid. 
The lands, assigned to public servants as their salaries, cither 
in full or in parts, may have belonged to ooc of these cate¬ 
gories. Namasya tenures consisted of lands alienated in 
favour of the temples and Brahmanas; they were sometimes 
fully and sometimes partially free from the taxes usually 
levied on landed property. Lands, granted to military officers 
for distinguished bravery were known as Balogachchu or 
swords-washing grants ; is>> these too may have paid only a 
light tax. if at all they had to pay any. os the inhabitants' share. 

Let us now consider the question whether the land tax 
was permanently fixed or periodically revised. Tuppad 
Kurahalti inscription of Krshrpi III**** states that the fixed 
revenue for tho king's share on the land in question shall be 
two Gady&oos. The expression ‘ fixed revenue ' may quite 

30. E. I.. XIII. p, 35. SI. !. A.. V. p. 345. 

32. E. I.. VI. p. 57. 33. B. I.. XIV. p. 366. 
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possibly point to a permanent settlement of the government 
demand; it seems not unlikely that when lands were given to 
fir&hmanas or temples, their assessment may have been 
permanently fixed, if they had not been altogether exempted 
from taxation. Whether other lands were similarly permanently 
settled is a question on which our records throw no light We 
have, however, seen that the writers of Smritis and Nlti 
works allow a wide option, and permit the demand to vary 
between 8 and 50 per cent. It is. therefore, not unlikely that 
the government may have periodically revised its taxation 
demand in view of the changed circumstances or its own needs. 
This inference is -supported by an inscription from Bonavasi, 
dated 941 A.£X, tM> which seems to refer to a fresh settlement 
necessiated by the drying up of an old irrigation canal. 

Kau|alya recommends‘ !s> a remission of land tax in case 
of the failure of crops due to famines, pestilences, and wars. 
We get no evidence about the practice in this respect from 
the epigraphical records of our period, probably because 
there was no reason to enunciate such a principle in docu¬ 
ments creating rent-free tenures. The case of a revision 
survey rendered necessary by the drying up of a village canal, 
referred to in the last para, would suggest that the principle of 
remission, recommended by Kautalya, may have been noted 
upon by some states. It may be further pointed out that 
when the land tax was collected in kind, as was usually the 
case in our period,and was fixed as a certain share of the actual 
crap that was produced in the field for the year in question, 
detailed rules about remissions were not necessary: if on any 
account whatsoever the yield was less, the share of the 
government also would automatically diminish* a * > Ukkal 

34. E. C.. VIII. Smb. No. 83. 35. 11. 1. 

36. Cl. * Under the original Indian (I. •. Hindu ) system, in whioh 
the produce was divided et the Serve*, the peatant and tbe Male 
•hired the risk of the enterpriae.’ Moreland. India at the Death of 
Akhar. p. 100. Some of the records mentioned 4a the text above, shew 
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inscription No. 9 ,,T> shows that if under normal circumstances 
the land tax was not paid for three years the lands were sold 
by the village communities to the exclusion of the defaulting 
landholders. 

The land tax was collected usually in kind and rarely in 
cash; inscription Nos. 4 and 5 at the R&jarBjes'vara temple 
"show that in the vast majority of the villages, the tax was 
realised in paddy in Tamil country. Coming a little to the 
north we have the instance of the actual taxation of a village 
in Gangnwodi which used to pay a tax of 20 Kaluniu* and 
2000 Kadis of paddy. <3 *' It is very likely that the taxes in 
kind were those realised from lands and those in cash from 
other sources. Bcli-ur. another village in the same province, is 
known tW> to have been paying a revenue of 80 gold coins and 
800 measures of paddy in 887 AD. Here also the same explana¬ 
tion might hold good. The Cambay plates of Govinda IV ru> 
doubt state that tho Emperor had given 1400 villages to temples 
and Brahmanas, each of which yielded an average revenue of 
.500 Suvart^;** 0 ’ hut it is not very likely that the entire reve¬ 
nues in all these villages were collected in cash alone. It is 
probable that the plates give the cash equivalent of the 
revenues collected in these villages, so that the imperial 
charity may appear imposing and magnificent. It must also 
be remembered in this connection that the Dharmaa'istras 
laud to the skies gifts of gold and land but not of com; that 
may have been another reason for stating the revenues of 


th*t thi* lyitem of altering <ru *>jpe reeded a* early u our period by that 
ti aa*e*Mnent baaed on average* at leant ia *omo esaet; but thj* latter 
ayilem doe* not leom to have become common or popular. Down to tha 
time of Sher Shah and Akbar. (baring of tba actual crop* produced in 
tha acaaon mm the more common method of aeaeatmeat even under 
Muelim administration* in Northern India, p.41. ( See Moreland). Tht 
'Agrarian 8gtt*m of Mooitm India, p. 44. 

37. S.I. I., III. 58. Ibid p . 94. 

.. 39. I. A.. VI. p. 141. 40. E.i.. Vll. p.26. 
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these villages in gold rather than in corn. In some cases 
the payment of the tax may have been entirely in cash in the 
Deccan, as was sometimes the case in some of the Choi a 
villages; the Begumra plates of Krshna II* 4 " refer to one 
.such village, which seems to have been paying its entire taxes 
in drammas. It is. however, very likely that in the vast 
majority of cases the land tax in the RashtrokO?a dominions 
was paid in kind, as was die case in the Ganga and Chola 
dominions. 

The collection of the land tax in kind, the amount 
of which was to vary with the actual produce of the year, 
must have necessitated a large supervising staff to prevent 
the farmers from removing surreptitiously a portion of the 
crop with a view to evade the full shore of the government de¬ 
mand. The commentator on the Kurundhama J&iaka <4J> refers 
to the case of a scrupulous Sctthi, who regretted his having 
plucked a handful of com from his own field before the king's 
share was paid, and the Arthas'ustra prescribesfines for 
the purchase of field products like grass, corn and vegetables 
direct from tho fields, since such a procedure was prejudicial 
to the interests of the government, as it was thereby deprived 
-of its legitimate share of the produce. S ukra 1 **’ draws the 
•attention of the king to the necessity of preventing the con¬ 
tents of his treasury being destroyed by the depredation^ of 
insects; the treasury deportment had thus to take a good deal 
of care lest the corn should be destroyed; old corn used to be 
sold away, and new one purchased, so that the contents of 
tho granary may always have the best market value. 

The land tax was collected in several instalments. From 
the Begumra plates of Krshr>a of the Gujrat branch dated 
888 AJX <4S> we I cam that it was collected in three instalments, 
one in Bhadmpodn or September, one in K&rtika or November 
and one in M&ghn or' March. It is interesting to note that 

41. I. A.. XIII. p. 68. 42. No. 276 43. 11,22 

44. IV. U, 28. 45. I. A„ XIII. p. 68. 
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this record partially confirms the statement of Bhattasvamin, 
the commentator of the Arthas'&strn, that the kara or the land 
tax was paid in the months of Bbftdrnpada. Chaitm and the 
like.** 4 ’ and that of Kulloka‘* ,> that the tax was gathered 
every year in Bhadrapada and Pausha. It would, therefore, 
seem that government permitted the farmers to pay the tax in 
at least three instalments. Such an arrangement was also 
inevitable since the tax was usually collected in land and not 
in cash. 

(I. Hi) Bhutopattapratyaya 

This tax has been almost universally mentioned in all 
the grants of our period, and the same is the case with the 
documents of the earlier and later centuries. This expression 
has so far defied the efforts of scholars to discover its meaning. 

It was proposed to explain the term as a tax for protecting 
those who have come into existence^ or as a tax for spiriting 
away ghosts;'**’ Dr. Ghosal proposes to translate it literally 
as ‘a revenue derived from the elements and the wind.'“ , ’ 
but admits that the precise meaning of the expression is ~ 
uncertain. 

Our records give several readings of this term. Sam- 
bhftopBttapratySya , <>0> bhutap&tapraly&ya , <S1> and bktUaoSta- 
prafyuya' 5 ” are the main ones. Of these bktttapOta occurs 
only twice and may be a mistake for bhVtaoata or bhfUopHtta. 

46. ArtWaau*. II. 15. 47. On Menu. VIII, 307. 

48. It i* no doubt true that a 10th century record from Banavadi 
mention* an offering of boiled rice which the villager* had to pay for the 
ghoM* of the village, (B. I., XI. p. 6) but a* no other record mention* 
*uch a tax it i* almoet certain that it wa* not a universal one. It la alto 
unlikely that Brahroana donee* would have aver contented to receive for 
themaclvea inch a tax- 

49. Ghosal. Hindu Rtvtnut 8gtt*m, p. 217. 

50. *. g. in Konnur hneription of Amoghavanha I. E. I.. VI, p. 29. 

51. •, g. m Baroda plate* of KarVk*. I. A„ XU, p. 161, 

52. c. g. Kavi plat**, I. A.. V, p. 145. .. 
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The remaining three readings signify more or less the same 
thing. The term BhtUopSttapratylya means n tax (Aya) on 
(prati) what has boen taken in I. e. imported (upHtta), and 
what has been produced (bhtUa) in the village. The reading 
Sambhrtopattapratytiya, if not a mistake for SabhOtopStta- 
pratySya, would indicate a tax upon articles (manufactured 
and) stored ( sambhrta) and goods imported. BhUlavUtapra- 
iySya is more enigmatical, but the expression oSta may refer 
to articles imported (o3. Ill conj.. to wish to gain, to invite, to 
invoke) into the villages. It is. therefore, clear that these 
expressions refer to the general excise and octroi duties that 
were collected at the villages. This interpretation is further 
supported by the fact thot the expression BhulopSltapratydya 
, does not figure along with the term sas'ulka in any of our re¬ 
cords; Karda plates of Karkka II, dated 973 A.Di/ 51> Kauthem 
plates of Vikramaditya. dated 1008 A.D.* 5 *’ and Mini plates of 
Jagadelcamaila dated 1024 A.D.**** describe the respective 
grants of the villages as sas'ulka. but they omit the expression 
sabhOtopSttapraiyQya: the remaining records use the latter 
term but omit the former. It is thus clear that the sulka tax 
'is nearly the same as the bholopiUtapratyJya one. 

The Sirur inscription of Amoghavarsha I t5t> and tbo 
Soratur inscription of Krshija in <S7> mention a tax on clari¬ 
fied butter and charcoal respectively: the government's right to 
claim, apparently from the herdsmen and cattle-breeders, the 
heat hull and shc-buffalo is mentioned in some of the records 
of the V&k&takos and the Y&davaa of the Deccan, and of 
the Cholos of Tamil country/** a copperplate of the S'ilft- 
hiras of Konkan, who were administering the coastal territories 

53. 1. A.. XU. p. 264. 54. I. A.. XVI, p. 24. 

55. I. A.. VIII p. 18. 56. E. I., VII, p. 203. 

57. I. A.. XII. p. 257. 

58. E. g. Chamnulc plate*. C. I. I.. 111. p. 238; Bahatti inscription of 
KjshO", J. B. B. R. A. S. IV, p. 48; Tandoatottam plate*. S. I. I.. II. 
*>p» 530-1. 
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of the R&shtroku|a$, mentions a customs duty of one golden 
Gaclyftnn from every ship arriving from a foreign country 
and of one silver dharana from every one coming from coastal 
ports. cw ’ Some of die inscriptions of the Chola9 lw> mention a 
tax on potters, shepherds, weavers, oilmen, shopkeepers, 
stall-keepers, brewers and gardeners. SitidHya tax, i. e. a 
tax on articles manufactured. was levied at Badami in the 
12th century. 141 ’ All these taxes will fall under the category 
of BhatopaltapralySya. Some of the taxes mentioned above 
do not figure in the records of the Rashtrakutas, but most of 
than, and others also of a similar nature, may haw very 
probably been levied by them also. The general expression 
SabhniopSttapratySya being used in the plates there was no 
further necessity to specify them individually. It may be- 
pointed out that moat of these taxes have been advocated in ^ 
standard books on polity and Dharmasastra. <6l> J 

Octroi and excise duties were collected sometimes in 
kind and sometimes in cash. The taxes on butter and 
charcoal at Sirur' 4 *’ and Soratur <M> were collected in kind, 
{jut the octroi duties at Badami 14 *’ and the customs dues at 
Kharepatan were collected in cash. The taxes collected in 
kind were very often assigned to local officers as shown 
already; this was inevitable, for the central government could 
hardly have managed to have at the capital a store of shoes, 
flowers, betel-leaves etc. that were paid as taxes in the distant 
villages of its empire. Even if a store had been opened 
there, most of these articles would have been rendered 
useless before they reached the depot. Epigraphical records 
do not supply any information about the percentage of the 
taxes we are discussing. but a number of writers like Manu. 
(VII. 131-2) Vishpu. (III. 33) Gautama (ll. i. 30) and Kau|alya 
(II. 21) lay down that the excise duty toibc levied should be- 
in case of articles like fish, meat, honey, medicines, fruits. 

. 59. E. I.. III. p . 286 60. S. 1. I.. III., p. 391.. . 

61. I. A.. VI. p. HI. 62. Manu VII. 131 ff. : Vilkov, Ul. 29 (L- 
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pottery, fuel, etc The taxation may have varied in practice 
with different articles to some extent, but the average may have 
been in the vicinity of 16 %. From Ibn Batuta we learn that 
the octroi duties in the first half of the 14th century A.D. were 
23%. The percentage of customs duties seems to have varied 
between 5 and, 10%, Vishpu (ill, 30) and Gautama (n, i, 26) 
prescribe 5%. Sukra (IV, 2. 110) recommends a duty varying 
from 3% to 6%and Baudh&yona (l, 10, 13) permits a levy at 10%. 

( 1. iv ) Vishti or forced labour 

This tax has been referred to in most of the records of 
our period. The Hindu polity has laid down the proposition 
that every citizen ought to pay something by way of taxation 
to the state in return for the protection that Ire gets, howsoever 
poor he may be. Taxation, whether in cash or in kind, was 
both impracticable and cruel in the case of the poorer classes. 
The state therefore‘ 4 *’ levied n tax in labour from them. Manu 
and other writers have laid down that artisans, labourers 
etc should be made to work for one or two days in the month 
for the state. It was obviously impossible for the central 
government to collect this tax in labour in its central treasury. 
It was, therefore, realised pertly during the-tours of the king 
and the officers of the central government, partly for the 
routine government work in the village like the cleansing of 
the government granary, weighing or measuring the land-tax 
paid in kind etc, and portly when public works in villages 
like the excavation of village tanks or wells had to be carried 
out. On such occasions the headman could compel the 
artisans and the labourers to work for the state or the village 
community. 

( I. v ) Miscellaneous Taxes 

Under this head may be included several miscellaneous 
dues. First may be mentioned a tax on houses, the exis- 

63. VII. 138. . • . ■ : . - . : 
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tcncc of which is proved by an inscription from Hebbal. 
dated 975. <6 *’ which records a grant of 12 sitae of imuses 
for a temple with complete exemption from taxes. The oxjv 
tcncc of a ferry tax. which is recommended by most of 
the Smriti writers, is proved by the Torkhede plates of 
Govinda III. dated 813 A.D., which expressly mention thia 
impost It is difficult to say whether the tax on marriage, 
which is mentioned in some Chola records, <4<> and the duty 
leviable at the festival of attaining puberty, which is referred 
to in an inscription of Vmay&dkya, m> dated 680 A.D., were 
universal taxes or imposed only by some whimsical rulers. 
The last mentioned inscription also mentions a tax. on men 
dying without a son. and a 13th century Y&dava document < * t> 
attests to tha existence of a tax levied on persons, who were 
not blessed with a son. 

The tax on persons having no son or dying without a son 
seems at first sight a strange one. Some might imagine that 
it was levied by the Hindu state in its desire to see that its 
auksocts discharged the religious duty of procreating a son. 
The tax. however, was due to no such desire, nor could it 
have appeared to our age ae an unjust imposition. Its imposi¬ 
tion as a matter of fact marked a great concession to the 
subjects. To understand its genesis, we shall have to cost a 
glance at the history of the widow's right to inherit her 
husband's property. This right was recognised late in the 
history of the Hindu society, as was also the case elsewhere. 
S'atapatha Brihmana. 1 *** MaitrSynrjIya Samhitft. t,0> Apos- 
tamba, m ’ Baudh&yana <T *’ and Vasishlha m> DharmasOtras do 
not recognise this right, which Y&jhavalkya scorns to have been 

64. E. I.. IV. p. 355. 65. E. I.. 111. p. 33. 

66. B. g. Tudoetotum piste*. S. I. I.. Ill, p. 531. 

67. I. A., XIX, p. 145. 68 Pool. Kothopoor, p . 333. 

69. IV, 4; 2. 13. 70. IV. 6.4. 71. 11.14.2-4. 

72. XI. 2, 53. 73* XVH. 62. 
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the first writer to advocate vigorously. H« w Inter followed 
bfti Niroda. Kfcty&ynna and S'ankhn. <7t> When the yridow 
was not recognised as an hear, at the death of her husband liv- 
ing separately from other collaterals, the property would have 
either escheated to the crown as heir less or devolved upon dis¬ 
tant collaterals, who it may have been thought, ought to pay 
to the state a portion of the wealth they hod got as wind fall. 
Some of the states seem to have continued the tax even when 
the widow was recognised as her husband's heir as a partial 
compensation for the loss they had to sustain by the new 
theory that the property could devolve upon the widow as 
well. This tax in- the Deccan will have to be pronounced aa 
humane, when compared to the practice of some of the earlier 
and contemporary states of confiscating all the property of a 
person dying without a son on the plea that it was heirless, 
even when the widow was surviving. We shall discuss this 
theory in detail under the item ' Income from government 
properties.' 

Some of the taxes mentioned under the present head do 
not figure in the RashtralcQta records, but it would be rash to 
say that they did not exist in our period, since they are men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions of the earlior, contemporary and 
later dynasties. 


(2) Occasional Exactions 
( 2 . 1 ) Chti\abfiatapraQc» adanja J—' Exactions at the 
time of the arrival of regular and irregular military and police 
force*.' Most of the village grants are stated to be free from 
this exaction. Ch&tas and Bha|as were die members of die 
pokco and military fore os of the state, and when they were 
quartered in a village while on the march, the villagers hod 
to meet a number of demands of their unwelcome guests. 
S'ukrn lays down that soldiers should encamp outside a 


74. Quoted in the MitttkahiirK on YBjnsvolkya II, 135-<i. 
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village and should not enter it except on official business/** 
It would thus appear that ‘good governments of our period 
were trying to minimise the exactions of the soldiery by pre¬ 
venting it from entering into villages, except with the 
permission of the higher authorities. S'ukra's rule would, 
however, minimise only individual high-handedness. That 
the military authorities would call upon the villagers to meet 
their various needs is made clear by a record from Davangiri 
belonging to the 10th century A.D/ t,> This inscription states 
that when Mahasamantadhipati S’fcntivannan of Banavasi 
12.000 came in to due course to Palarur, he sent a summoner to 
the Mahajanas to say:—‘A supply of grass is wanted for our 
troops of horses and elephants'. Thereupon, the cutters said» 
* Right well we cut.’ The king was pleased and set free the 
offering of boiled rice for tho ghosts. It is obvious that the 
inhabitants must have been required to subsidise the troops 
and officers with many commodities besides grass. The tax 
Senabhaktam mentioned in the Arthns istra* 711 corresponds to. 
this exaction. 

( 2 . ii) RsjaseoakanOm easatidantjaprayBnadandau.' Fines 
or dues leviable at the time of the halt or departure of the 
royal officers . These arc mentioned in a Yidava gmnt <TI> 
but may have been common in our period as welL Tondon- 
tottam plates of Vijayanandivikramavarmon‘ T,> mentions a 
fee for the man. who used to bring the royal orders to the 
village. This fee would also come under the present 
category. 

Customary presents to the king and higher officers on 
occasions of festivity like the birth of a son, or marriage may: 
also be mentioned here. Tho utsaAfa tax mentioned in the 
Arthainstra 1 ' 0 ' hns been interpreted in this sense by the 
commentator Bhatt&svamin. Such presents were made im 


V. 84. 76. E. 1. XI. p. 6. 77. II. 15. 

78. I. A.. XIV, p. 319. 79. $.• H I.. II. p. 531. . 80. II. 15- 
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the Indian States till recently and may have been common in 
our period as well, when some persons were so enthusiasti¬ 
cally loyal as to offer their heads to deities in order that the 
king may have a male issue.'" 1 

( 2, iii ) Emergency demands of the State 

The modem system of public debt was practically un¬ 
known in ancient times and the states were, therefore, com¬ 
pelled to levy extra taxation in case of emergency, in order 
to tide over the difficulty. This procedure is countenanced 
by the Mahabharata*** 1 . Arthas&strn* 1 *’ and S'ukranlti'*" and 
may have very probably existed in our period too. since 
Somndcva. a contemporary Deccnncse writer, permits the 
state to tax even the temples, Brnhmanas and the wealth ' 
collected for sacrifice on such occasions.*** 1 Emergency taxa¬ 
tion docs not figure in the copper plates because the donees 
were not invested with the powers of levying it 

Exemption from Taxation 

Exemption from taxation has been claimed ns a privilege 
of the learned Brnhmanas in most of the Smritis. It was 
conceded in practice only to a very limited extent This 
question will he discussed in detail in chapter XIV where • 
the position of Brahmanas will be considered in detail. 

(3) Fines 

The income from fines formed in our age, as in modern 
period, one of the items of the state income. Fines could 
hardly hove formed any appreciable fraction of the total in¬ 
come of the state, and a considerable portion of them must 
have been consumed by the expense of the judiciary. When 
villages were olienated, the right to receive the fines imposed 
upon the delinquents was also usually transferred to the 
donees. The usual expression in this connection is sadan^a- 

81. E. C.. VII. Sorab No. 479 82. XJI. 87. 26-40. 

83. V. 2. 84. IV. 2.10. 85. tfitivdkyam'to. XXI. i4. 
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das'SparSdhah, sometimes the more expressive terms like 
dajjdSya or pratishiddhSya are used* 16 * These alternative 
fornis will show that Dr. Ghosal's view that the expres¬ 
sion confers upon the donee the right to be exempted, at least 
in port, from the ordinary penalties for tho commission of 
some of the traditional offences***’ is hardly sound. The 
incorrectness of this view will be at once manifest when it is 
remembered that the expression figures not only in grants 
given to Brahmanas, but also in those given to temples. Most 
of the village disputes were tried in the villages themselves; 
it was customary to impose a fine even in civil cases on the 
unsuccessful litigants. A port of these fines was spent in 
meeting the expenses connected with the trial of the case 
before the Village Panchayal: the balance, which normally 
went into the state treasury, was diverted to the donees in the 
case of the alienated villages. 

(4) Income from Government Properties 

( 4. i ) Crown lands; Waste lands and Trees. 

Stray plots of cultivable lands in several villages, waste 
lands, lands awaiting cultivation, forests and some specific 
trees formed government property. The R&shtrakUt* admi¬ 
nistration did not claim proprietary right in all the land under 
cultivation within its jurisdiction. The numerous copperplate 
grants, giving villages to temples and Brahmanas, assign to 
the donees the government's right to the taxes derived from 
the land and other sources; there is not a single case where 
the proprietary right in the entire lond under cultivation in 
any village has been transferred to a donee. The plate uses 
a long series of expressions specifying the rights accruing to 
tho donees, but not a single expression is used in any of our 
grants, suggesting that the donees acquired the proprietary 
rights in the cultivable lands in the village. Even the right 

86. I. A.. XIX. p. 163. 

ST. Ghoutl. Uirda Rmtnui Sgstnt. p. 220. 
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of ejection is nowhere mentioned. It is. therefore, clear that 
in our period the state did not lay any claim to the owner¬ 
ship of the entire soil situated in the realm. Nay. there are 
actual cases of previous purchase when land, and not tite re¬ 
venue rights, were assigned to the donees. Tirukkoyalur 
inscription'**’ of the 2lat year of the reiRn of Krshpa in 
(c. 961 A.D.) states how a Vnidumha king purchased about 
3 velis of land from the local assembly in order to assign it to 
a temple in the village. Some of the Chola records, granting * 
land and not the right to the revenue, expressly refer to the 
previous purchase of the rights of the former owners and here¬ 
ditary proprietors. < * 9 ’ It is further worth noting that when 
the proprietary right in the soil is given to the donee, the grant 
is usually of a few acres and not of an entire village. In this 
connection the Konnur inscription of Amoghavarsha I 1 *” is 
very important The record states that, at the request of his 
favourite general, Bankeya, Amoghavarsha I gave to a Jain 
temple 

(1) the village of Talcyur, 

(2) a flower garden. 300 * 150 cubits in dimension, 
situated in the same village, and 

(3) 12 Nioertanas of land, situated in each of the 30 
villages included in the sub-division in which the village of 
Talcyur was situated. 

Now there was no necessity of specifying the precise 
dimensions of the flower garden, situated in the village Tnle- 
yur. if the grant of the village meant the grant of the entire 
land within its boundaries. The separate mention of this 
garden and of its precise dimensions shows that the proprie¬ 
tary rights in tho soil were transferred to the temple only 
with reference to this small plot of land. Item No. 3 above 
further shows that when it was the case of transferring 

88. S. 1.1.. Ill, pj». 104-6. 89. Ibid. II. Nos. 22 uui 23. 

90. E. L. Vl.'p. 29. 
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proprietary rights in soil, the state could usually give only 
small pieces scattered over different villages, and not entire 
villages themselves. 

A number of other records support the samo conclusion. 
Tire Atkur inscription, belonging to the middle of the 10th 
century, records a grant of. land to a temple by Batuga II, 
the brother-in-law of Kpihna III; the piece given is one 
yielding an income'of two Knn^ugas (3 Khaqdis) only. In an 
inscription from Mulgund. we find a king named Kanna 
granting 

(1) a piece of 12 Nivartanas situated : in the S'lvafa of 
that village, 

(2) that portion of land which was situated between 
two tamarind trees to the south of that village, and 

(3) six mattars in Pareyaloku to the we9t of the bound¬ 
ary of Sugandhvatl or modem Saurvdatti. Wl> 

The fact that this king should find it necessary to give 
only detached pieces of cultivable land situated in the different 
comers of the village shows that the state was not. and did 
.not claim, to be the proprietor of the entire land of the realm. 
This conclusion is quite in harmony with the views on the 
subject prevailing in tho Hindu period proper. Jaimini dis¬ 
tinctly says that the king is not the owner of the soil and his 
commentator S'abara agrees with him. Tire same is the 
view of Kitygyana/*” Nllakantha <w> refers to the text of 
. Jaimini and asserts! that a king cannot grant in charity the 
proprietary right in the soil in the realm, because it does not 
. belong to him but to various individual proprietors. The view 
of M&dhava tt ‘ > and Mitramis'ra <, * > is the same. It is only 
Jagann&tha, who advocates the view" that the king is tho 

91. J. B. B. R. A. S.. X. p. 199. 

• 92. Quoted in Vlromltrodey*. RSj.nlli. p. 271. 

93. Vyavaharamagukha. Sv.tv.nirUp.ij.rn. p. 56. 

94. NyBy.mBlB. p. 3J8. 95. St.No. 91 .bar*, 
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•owner of the soil and the subjects are mere lessee*, and that 
the former's right of ownership arises out the fact of his 
being the first occupant of the country/**’ But Jagann&tha 
is a very late writer and his testimony is contradicted by the 
almost unanimous views of both earlier and later writers. 
It may be observed that Manu tw> also does not support 
the state-ownership of land as is sometimes contended by 
9 ome authors. The topic discussed in the verse in question is 
about the ownership of the treasure-trove and not of land. 
Some of the Greek writers suggest that the theory of the 
state-ownership of the land existed in the days of Chandra- 
gupta Maury®, but hardly any value can be attached to 
their statements since they are contradicted by others/** 

Though the state was not the owner of the entire culti¬ 
vable land in the kingdom, it used to own some pieces in most 
of the villages situated in the realm. Theso may have been 
lands which hod lapsed to it os hoirless property, or which 
had been confiscated by it for offences committed by their 
former owners or which were actually purchased by it for 
state purposes. In some cases these state lands may also have 
been waste lands brought under cultivation by government. 
The examples given above show how the state owned stray 
pieces of lands in many villages and more con be quotod. 
The Silfihara ruler Govunarasa is known to have granted 206 
mattars of land to the Salotgi College;' 1 ** the Ra«a prince 
Snntivarmnn had given 150 mattars in the field of his own 
S'leafa/ 100 ’ The meaning of this word S'lvata is not definitely 
known, but it seems to stand for the crown lands. Honawad 
inscription of Somesvara' 100 * shows that when actual pieces 
of land were granted away they wero not always free from 
the land tax. Either its full amount or a certain quit rent 
was charged. 

96. Quoted in Sen’* Hindu JuritffrudinC*. p. 27. 

97. VIII. 39. 98. MocCrindle. Mejnitl>ene», p. 48. 

99. E. I.. IV. p. 56. 100. 1. A, XIX. p. 275, 
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Forest* were government properties in our period. A 
Fallava record** 01 ’ falling within our period mentions a grant 
of four piece* of forest land in the vicinity of Kanchi, showing 
thereby that the state used to claim ownership in the forest 
lands situated within its jurisdiction. Most of our records 
granting village* use the expression safrkshamfilfikulah. It 
is very likely that the expression refers to the transfer of the 
state’s right in the forest lands that may be situated within 
the boundaries of the village. It must be. however, admitted 
that another interpretation of this term ia possible. Some of 
the Indian states of the Deccan still claim the right of owner¬ 
ship in certain trees like sandal. A/rda etc. even when they 
may be growing on private soil. The same was the case 
with many of the states in the Punjab. 00 *’ The records of the 
Gahadwar dynasty show that its rulers claimed proprietary 
rights in mango and Madhuka trees growing in the kingdom." 0 ” 
It is. therefore, not unlikely that the expression saork- 
shamSlSkalah may be referring to the state's ownership of 
some such trees as well. There is. however, no evidence 
belonging to our period to prove that the R&shfrakQtas used to 
claim this right The expression can be interpreted as refer¬ 
ring to the state's ownership of the trees growing in the 
forests or by the roadsides, or on the village waste lands. 

Ownership of the waste lands was naturally vested in the 
state. Specific evidence to prove this theory is afforded by the 
two.Gonga records in the Bangalore museum uo<> which record 
the grant of unculbvable waste lands situated in Guladped i 
and Bempur 12 to two soldiers for their distinguished 
bravery in war. That the Gupta administration also claimed 
this right is proved by the Damodarpur plates." 04 ’ where 
we find government officers disposing off waste lands by sale. 

101. I. A.. VII. p. 169. 

102. Punjab State# Gazetteer, VII, A. p. 16. 

K>3. «. g. E. I.. XI. p. 24. 104. E. (.. VI. p. 44. 
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The first part of the expression sakashlhatrnakBpatada- 
gopetah. which occurs in many of our records <ll * > transfers to 
the donees the right to utilise grass, fuel etc., growing on the 
waste lands included in the boundaries of the village con¬ 
cerned. It must be. however, noted that the Smriti writers 
lay down that a certain portion of the village waste lands 
should be set apart as pasturage* 107 ’ and most of the Deccan 
villages still possess them. In our period, too, the same must 
have been the case. The ownership of the posture lands was 
vested in the village Mah&janas. 

(4. ii) Mines and Salt 

In ancient a9 in modem times the state was the owner of 
the mines in the realm. The expression sahabhyantarasiddhi, 
which occurs in most of our grants, transfers to the donees the 
state's right to the mineral wealth in the interior of tire earth. 
V&ckaspatya -brhadadhidhUna and S abdUrthachintHmani both 
give nishpalti or production as a synonym of siddhi; accord¬ 
ing to Dharani tlte word also means sampatti or wealth. 
Macdonell and Apte state in their dictionaries that the word 
has also the sonse of payment or recovery. A bhyantarasiddhi 
would, therefore, mean ' realisation of whatever is in the interior 
(of the soil)' or' wealth in the interior (of the earth)' or recovery 
of whatever is in the interior (of the earth)' It is. therefore, 
clear that the meaning, which is here ascribed to this term 
for the first time, is the correct one and the expression proves 
that the state was the owner of the mines and minerals. 

Mineral wealth included salt mines as well, the owner¬ 
ship in which was expressly claimed by the Gahadwals and 
the Cbolas. ll0 * > The R&shtrakdta records nowhere expressly 

106. «. g. E. I.. I. p- 51. 

107. *. 9 . Mann, VIII. 237. Vbkou V. 147. 

108 «. 9 . Saheth Maheth plate* of Govindscbandra. E. L. XI. p. 24. 
Tandoootottam piste* of Vtnayanandivilcramavarnttn. S. I. I., II, 

pp. 531-2. 
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claim this right for the state. That may be perhaps due to 
.its not having claimed nny royalty in the salt manufacture; it 
is. however, also possible that the expression’ sahsbhycntara - 
si (hi hi' having included that right as well, it was not deemed 
necessary to specify it separately. It is, however, rather 
strange that even the records of the S'ilnhams, whose domi¬ 
nions included the coastal districts where salt must have been 
manufactured qn a large scale, should not be specifically 
claiming this right. That might perhaps show that the 
Rashtrakutas and their feudatories did not claim die salt mono¬ 
poly like the Cholaa and the Gahadwals. . . 

* i - t • V 

• (4, iii) Treasure-trove and the property of heirless 

.i persoha 

• i. This is tho last item to be considered under, this head. 
Gur copper plate grants usually transfer to the donees the 
right to the treasure-troves that may be discovered in the 
villages or lands granted. The expression used in this con¬ 
nection is niJhinikshepasametay ,0 *’ ‘ along with the right to 
treasures and buried wealth'; there is no ambiguity whatso¬ 
ever about its meaning. Most of the Smriti writers 01 ®* also 
state that the king was entitled to a fairly large share of tho 
treasure-troves, except when the discoverer was a Brahmana. 

Gautama. lm> Vasistha,Vishi)u <la> and Manu l,M> 
lay down that the heirlcss property of the non-Bmhmanas was 
to escheat to the state. The interpretation of the term 

• heirless' seems to have differed with different times. It is 
true that the widow was not recognised as an heir for a long 
time as shown already; but the Dharmas&stras. which deny 
her that right, concodc it to other collaterals, like the brothers, 

109. Cl. I. A.. II. p. SOW XIX. p. 345 etc. .. . 

110. fc a. Menu, VIII. 35-39; Yijnnavalkya. II, 34_5; ViehQu.IV; l| 

etc- * . . . • . v; 

it llJJ XXVIII. 41-2. 112. XVII. 73 . 

113, XVII, 15-4. 114. IX, 189. 
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cousins or uncles- A person who dies' without a male issue 
but leaves behind him some collaterals connot, therefore, be 
regarded as dying without an heir.;,,It would, however, 
appear that some states in the ancient period regarded such 
persons as dying without heirs in order to claim their property 
for themselves. Some of the Jataka stories discloso such a 
slate of affairs, <nS> and the 6th act of the S'Skuntala provides 
us with a moat convincing case. There we find that the king 
stops the intended confiscation of the property of a dead 
merchant in order to see whether one of the widows, who was 
enceinte at the time of the tragedy, would give birth to a son. 
A similar case is mentioned in the MohaparUjaya of Ynshah- 
pain who flourished in Gujarat in the 12th century. Kum&rn- 
pSla is there grieved to learn that his subjects should be 
under the justifiable impression that their king always desired 
that rich persons should die without leaving behind any 
sons.'*"*’ The king consequently renounces this right after 
fois conversion, and the Kami rapa la prat i bod ha claims that 
the magnanimity of permitting the weeping widow to keep 
her property was not shown in the past even by kings like 
Raghu and Nahusha.‘ l,T> The case in the Deccan, however, 
wn9 different. The tax on persons dying without a son, 
which has been already referred to, proves that only a fraction 
of their property passed to the state as a kind of succession 
duty. Managoli Inscription, dated 1178 AJD.; further makes 
it absolutely clear that the property of persons dying without 
a male issue did not escheat to the crown, as was the case in, 
contemporary Gujarat. The inscription states 

115. t. g.. Vol. IV. pp. 485-6. 
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‘ If any one should die at Manigavalli without sons, his 
wife, female children, divided parents, and bro¬ 
thers and their cltildren.and any kinsmen 

and relatives of the same Gotra. who may survive, 
should take possession of all his property, i. e. 
bipeds, quadrupeds, coins, grains, house, and field 
if none such should survive, the authorities of the 
village should toko over the property os Dharma- 
deya property.' <M,> 

It would be clear from this valuable record that the property 
of sonless persons did not escheat to the crown but devolved 
on the kinsmen in an order which is very similar to that laid 
down by Yijnavalkya. <l19 ’ Somodcva, a contemporary writer 
from Karnatak. also states that the king may take a share 
of the property of the widow only when in difficulty. 0, °' This 
would show that 'normally the property was allowed to 
devolve upon the widow and other near heirs. It is interesting 
to note that the epigraphical evidence from the Deccan con¬ 
firms the tradition that the widow wos recognised in that pro¬ 
vince as her husband's heir since early times. This tradition 
is mentioned as early as in the Nirukta;* 1 * 1 * Yajnnvalkva also, 
who recognises the widow as an heir and permits the king 
to inherit the property of the dead under no circumstances 
whatsoever, was most probably a southerner like his 
commentator* ViinSncsvara. 

Government Expenditure 

Epigraphical records naturally give no information in 
details about the various items of state expenditure during 
the period of Ancient Indian History, but it is strange that 
the Ntti and Sinriti works also should be silent upon the 
point. Most of them give in greot details the various sources 
of revenue, but the information which only a few of them 
lit. E. I.. Vj p. 28. 119. II. 135-4. 

120. IX. 5. 121. Nimkta. Ill, 5. 
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supply about the heads of the expenditure is very scrappy and 
unsystematic. Kautalyo 41 **' enumerates 14 items of ex¬ 
penditure but the list is neither systematic nor exhaustive. 
Royal harem and kitchen are tho only items of the civil 
list mentioned by him. the items of civil administration and 
judiciary are altogether omitted, only a few heads of the 
military expenditure are enumerated and the navy is forgotten 
altogether. The only work which lays down definite principles 
of public expenditure is the S'uknnIti. ilU> The author of this 
interesting work very probably lived in the vicinity of our 
period and his dicta seem to have been based upon the actual 
practice of the three great military powers of the age. of*, 
the R&shlrakvltas. the Gurjara-Prntlh&ras and the Piles. His 
view would, therefore, be particularly valuable for our present 
enquiry. S'ukrn divides the income in six parts and lays down 
that one should be kept as reserve, as many as three should be 
assigned to the army, and half of a part should be reserved 
for each of the four following items, of*, (l) Charity. ( 2 ) Privy 
purse, (l) Civil administration and ( 4 ) * People \ It is very 
likely that if ever the RashjrakOta and Gunara-Pratih&ra bud¬ 
gets are discovered, they would disclose a similar allocation 
of funds. These empires were maintaining huge military forces 
and it is quite possible that their military expenditure may 
have amounted to half of the Central revenues. It must be. 
however, added that S'ukra includes also the police forces 
under the expression bala. The percentage for the general 
administration seems to he rather small, but it must not be 
forgotten that many of the state officers were paid by rent- 
free lands. S'ukra permits only about 8 % for the king's privy 
purse and it is perhaps possible that in actual practice the 
kings for our period may have taken a little more. The per¬ 
centage reserved for charity, vie. about 8 % seems too high. 
But it must be remembered that the religious outlook of the 
age was different from ours, and that the sums spent under 
122. II. 6. . 123. I. p. 315-6. 
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this head helped indirectly the cause of education as well. 
The last item ‘ people ’ seems to include the provision made 
in the Central budKet for the general needs and improvements 
of the country: Rrants for big public works, expenses for the 
upkeep of the imperial roads, special grants to local bodies 
for works beyond their limited means etc., were probably 
included under this item. Education, sanitation, local roads 
and public works were to a great extent managed by the local 
bodies, which were supplied with the necessary funds by the 
earmarking of a certain percentage of the revenues collected in 
the villages for the local needs. <IM) The imperial budget, 
therefore, had no separate provision for these various items; 
the central government had only to make extra special grants 
to local bodies for projects beyond their limited means, and 
the item ‘ people probably denotes that provision in the 
Imperial budget. 

yyi CHAPTER XII 

The Military and Police, and the 
Feudatories 

Section A: The Military and the Police 

There was hardly a monarch of our dynasty who had not 
to undertake extensive military operations either to quell 
internal rebellions or to carry out ambitious foreign expedi¬ 
tions. The military-machine of the Empire must, therefore, 
have been a very strong and efficient one. It used to inspire 
terror literally from the Himalayas to the Cape Kamorin and 
and Kathiawar to Bengal when handled by efficient emperors 
end generals, and it was through its instrumentality that the 
Rftshtrnkutas compelled * every prince, ' to quote the words 
of Sulaiman. ‘though master in his own state, to pay homage 
124. Ant* p. 209. MW, . - ^ 
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to themselves'/ 1 * The ascendancy of tho military was so* 
great that it was reflected even in civil administration: wo 
have seen already how many of tho provincial governors, 
district officers, and city prefects were generals or captains. 
The incessant wars with foreign powers and the protected 
feudatories had infused the military spirit in the whole popu¬ 
lation: there were local militias even in villages 11 * and skir¬ 
mishes among them were not infrequent. * 

9 The reputation for bravery which the Mnrathas and Kar- 
nalus possessed in the days of Yuan Chwang was maintained 
if not enhanced in our period. Bengal rulers used to recruit 
soldiers from Karnatak and Lata/ ’ a procedure which will 
clearly show that the R&shtrakdta dominions were inhabited 
by races, famous all over the country for their martial quali¬ 
ties. In his Viddhas'iilabhaHjikS Rajas'ekhara. a contempo¬ 
rary writer, pays a handsome compliment to the bravery of 
the Kamatas when he observes that they were naturally 
brave/ 4 * 

•* The army headquarters were at the Imperial capital, 
Malkhed. The Salotgi inscription of Ktshi>a III 41 * describes 
Malkhed as ‘ sthirtbhtU aka take i. e. a place where the military 
forces were located. There must have been provincial head¬ 
quarters as well. Al Masudi has observed about the Gurjara. 
PratihftrSs that they used to maintain large army garrisons 
in the south and north, oast and west in order to deal prompt¬ 
ly with the prospective attacks on all the fronts/ 41 The 
army arrangements of the R&shtrakutas were also similar. 
The army of the south was under the Banavasi viceroy and 
that of the north under the rulers of the Gujarat branch. 
The first had to carry operations agoinst the Gangas, NoUm- 

I. Elliot. Fliitorg, p. 7, 2. Ante pp. 190-192 

3. BUfi.lpur I. A.. XV. p. 305. 

4. Cf. w «ofer:; Act IV. 
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baa. Pal lavas and the Cholas. and the latter had to guard the 
frontiers against the Gurjara Pratlhams and their allies and 
feudatories- Though not specifically mentioned in epigraphi¬ 
es! records, thorc must have been an army of the east as 
well to deal with the Vengi and Vanga rulers. Any corps 
oould be summoned in any direction in times of difficulty. 
Thus the southern army under the Banavasi viceroy was 
summoned by Amoghavaniha 1 to quell the rebellions in the 
central and northern portions of the empire. t7 ' All these 
armies must have been mobilised for the memorable cam¬ 
paigns in the south and north of Dhruva, Govinda III, 
Indrn III, and Kjshna III. 

The Indian armies in the time of the R&shtrakOtos had 
ceased to be chaluraAga. for chariot as a fighting force was 
not used in our time. We nowhere find any mention of 
battalions of chariots either in epigraphical records or in the 
accounts of the contemporary Muslim writers. The epigra¬ 
phical documents, while describing the military victories result¬ 
ing in the surrender of war materials, refer to elephants, 
infantary and cavalry; chariots are mentioned only in 
connection with the insignia of honour of distinguished gene¬ 
rals and military officers. 1 *’ 

From contemporary Muslim writers we learn that the 
Rftdurnkatu, Pfi!n, and Gurjara Pratih&ra armies were 
famous for their infantry, elephant battalions and cavalry 
respectively. Al Masudi says about the Balhara j. e. the 
R&shtrakQtas king:- 

' His horses and elephants arc innumerable but his troops 
are mostly infantry because the seat of his government is 
mostly among mountains.' 

The latter part of this statement is incorrect, 
but it may have been probably intended to mean 
that the infantry was mostly recruited from the mountainous 

7. E. I„ VI. p. 29. 

8. See the K«l«i intcriptioo of Goriada IV. E. I,, XIII. p. 334. 
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tribes inhabiting the Vindhya and Sahya ranges, as was lalcr the 
case in the Marat ha Empire. The cavalry battalions in the 
army could not have boen insignificant, for the R&sh(rakatas 
had very often to face the Guriarn Pratlh&ra armies, which 
were particularly strong in that arm. Govinda II was a great 
horseman 1 *’ and the lightning all-India movements of Dhruva. 
Govinda III and Indro III presuppose a strong cavalry. The 
Deccan had no good breed of horse, and the Rashtrakutas 
were probably importing their army horses from Arabia, as 
was later the practice of a number of states. It may be in¬ 
teresting to note that most of the places mentioned in the Mil'- 
i*7 kytimrta as famous for their breed of horse are trans- 
Indian and that the first variety mentioned in that work is 
that of the Tajika i. e. the Arabian horse. At the time of 
Marco Polo the kingdom of Thana used to import its army 
horses from Arabia; the traffic in horses was so great in the 
13th and 14th centuries that no ship came to India without 
horses in addition to other cargo/"’ Tire Vijayanagara rulers 
also had to rely on Arabia for their army horses The same, 
therefore, was almost certainly tho case in our period as well. 
This dependence on Arabia for the supply of the need* of the 
cavalry may have been one of the main reasons that induced 
the R&shtrakOtas to maintain friendly relations with the 
Muslim traders residing in their dominions. 

The recruitment to the army was extended to all the 
classes; even the Brahmana* are to be seen in the fighting 
force. Bettegiri inscription of Kjshpa immortalises the 

memory of a Brahmana named Ganaramma who laid down 
his life while defending his village in a valliant manner. The 
Kolas inscription of Govinda IV U, ‘ describes the glorious 

9. Cf. Pratgfw«fkwti!ftn«fjfrtRt«r:i K » db * rUt**.E. I.. IV. P . 340. 

1C- XXII. 10. The reading Ttrjlka i* obviously a mistakr for Ti|ika, 

11. Marco Polo. II. p.391. 12. E. 1 .XIII. p. 334. 

13. E. I-. XIII. p. 189. 
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career and achievements of two Brahmana generals Rcvld&sa: 
Dikshitaand Vlsottara Dtkshita who are expressly described 
as Sornayajins and ornaments of the Brahmapa race. Kudar- 
kota inscription records the erection of a building for vedic 
studies by a Brahmana in memory of his son Takshndatta, 
who had died in war. Both the father and the son are 
described in the record os familiar with the three Vedas/ 1 *’ 
The Smriti rules do not seem to have been much respected 
with reference to the selection of professions in our as also in 
the earlier periods. It will be shown in chap. XIV how even 
the Jains used to enlist themselves in the nrmy and dislin-i 
guish themselves on the battlefield. : * 'i 

A part of the army consisted of the hereditary forces 
and the forces of the feudatories. The Muslim writers seem 
to be referring to the hereditary forces when they mention 
the troops of the Indian kings, who came out to fight for thoir 
king though they received no pay from him. UJ> The principle 
of heredity, which was allowed to operate to some extent 
in the appointments to civil offices seems to havo governed 
tola great extent the recruitment of the army as well. Maula 
liala or the hereditary force is very often referred to in our 
cpigraphical records as the most efficient and trustworthy arm. 
Amoghavarsha I particularly extols the capture of the fort 
of Kedal by Bankeya, because it was garrisoned by hereditary 
( maula ) forces. Both Sukru' 14 ’ and K4mnndako <-7 ’ hold 
the maula bala in the highest esteem. It would seem that 
fighting was followed as a hereditary profession in several 
families or localities from where the liereditary forces were 
recruited. Bankeya. the viceroy of Banavasi. has been des¬ 
cribed as the leader of a hereditary force. It would thus 
appear that the military captains who were often hereditary, 
used to recruit their forces from the families of hereditary 


14. £. I.. I. p. 180. 
16 IV. 7.8-10. 


IS. Elliot, I, p. 7. 
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fighters. The Arthasastra <:,> refers to villages enjoying ex' 
emption from land tax ( dyudhlyaparihOra ) on condition of 
supplying a certain number of soldiers to the ormy. These 
villages were obviously tenanted by families from among 
whom the matila bala was recruited. There may have been 
similar villages in our period also, which were assigned to 
the members cf the maul a bala. We can now well under¬ 
stand the apparently incredible statement of the contemporary 
Muslim writers, that the troops in India are not paid by Indian 
kings but. maintain themselves without receiving anything 
from them.:' V- • •* '. 

The Muslim writers. who make this statement, also add 
that the members of the fighting forces of the Rfehtrakojas 
were paid regularly by their employers. It would, therefore, 
seem that even the maula bala was paid a part of its salary 
in cash by the Malkhed government. We have seen already' 
how the Rosbtrakatas used to exercise rigorous administrative 
control over their viceroys and feudatories, who had to send 
ail their collections to the imperial exchequer- This must 
have enabled them, unlike many of their contemporaries, to pay 
their troops directly in cash or kind at the army headquarters. 
Direct payment must have naturally increased the efficiency 
of the fighting force. The Rfchtrakata administration is thus 
seen sharing the views of Komandaka, a contemporary 
writer, who points out that a force, which is given its wages 
without delay, will fight with greater enthusiasm than a force 
which is not promptly paid.* 11 ’ 

In contemporary Kashmir the soldiers, when out on duty, 
were paid an additional allowance 00 ' as was the practice of 
the East India Company for some time at the beginning of 
its career. We do not know whether the practice in Kashmir 
prevailed in the Deccan of our period as well. It is. however. 

: IS. II. 34. 19. Chapter, XV. 

20. RSjatarangitu, VII. 1437. VIII. 757. 808-810 etc.. 
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not unlikely that the soldiers may have been paid, when out 
on a campaign, an additional allowance by the Rfcahiraknia* 
as well, since such an allowance was calculated to infuse 
greater enthusiasm in the army. 

Government used to pay pensions to the dependents of 
the soldiers killed in war: a concrete case of such a provision 
is contained in one of the Bom records. 1 * 1 ’ Another record 
of the same dynasty chronicles the death of an officer, who 
was successful in driving away the enemy, but who fell 
while pursuing him, as he was too much in advance of his 
column. ' His army put off their arms with which they had 
• come, raised a lamentation, and made a gift to yield an annual 
income for him." It would seem that the soldiers of this regi¬ 
ment felt that the death of their gallant officer was due to 
their negligence in not having followed him with agility in his 
pursuit It is not however, unlikely that even in such cases 
the central government may have paid its own pension in 
addition to the provision made by die members of the regi¬ 
ment. 

The RSshtrakula forces did not consist of untrained or 
half trained soldiers. Regular officers were appointed to 
train different units. A cavalry instructor is referred to in 
an inscription from Ron in Dharwar district. tM> This record, 
which probably belongs to the time of Amoghavarsha I. re¬ 
cords a gift of land by the illustrious Turogavcpdcga 
( Marvel in training horses). when he was going out to 
battle. The training of the recruits, however, was not as 
arduous a task during our period as it is now. We have seen 
- already how most of our villages had their own militias, re¬ 
cruited from their own inhabitants. These militias must 
have been the principal recruitment fields for the regular 
•armies. The recruits thus possessed a certain amount of 
military efficiency at.lhe time of their enrolment The Rash(m- 
kGlas could very well have afforded to set a high test for 
21. I. A.. XII. p. 39 . 22. E. I.. XIII. p. 187 
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admission to the army. e. i- requiring the recruit to show his 
skill in archery or riding as was done by some of the Muslim 
states in the 14th century. 

Most of the R&jhtrakGtn emperors were themselves 
distinguished soldiers and must have been, at least in theory, 
thdr own commanders-in-chief. Under them were a number 
of generals, who may have been in charge of the different 
corps. The status of the general was as high as that of a 
Mlhtekmenta entitled to the five great musical instruments. 
They were allowed to use elephants and chariots, invested 
with the robes of their office and assigned distinctive para- 
sols.‘ ,4> Here again we find epigropbical evidence corroborat¬ 
ing the statement in the NVicBkyamrla. a contemporary work 
on politics, that the generals were to be respected not only by 
the feudatories but also by the emperor, who was to invest 
them with insignia of honour and dignity similar to his own. 1 ’” 
BalsJhikfla. damjanUyaha. and mahJSprachandadandanHyaka 
are the main military designations that we come across in our 
documents. The precise relative status of these is difficult to 
determine. Several other designations also must have existed. 
The fierce lord of the elephant force is mentioned in the 
Kalos inscription 4 **' and cavalry and infantry also must 
have had their own separate officers of the different grades. 
These latter are not referred to in our records but arc men¬ 
tioned in the copper plates of the Gnhadwal dynasty and in 
the NliisSra of KAmandaka. <n> 

The army had its own commissariat office. A number 
of merchants were engaged by this office for the purpose of 
meeting the needs of the army when on march. One such 
merchant contractor figures in inscription No. 177 of tho 
Madras Epigraphical Report for the year 1912. Th.s docu- 
ment records a charitable gift of Narasingayan. a merchant 


23. Gibb*, ftn Batuta. p. 189. 
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(tom MSnyakheta who had accompanied the camp of 
Krshna 111 during the southern campaigns of that emperor. 

** The Rdjalarangini refers to ambulance corps arrange¬ 

ments made for the soldiers in the Kashmir armies. **•* It 
is very likely that similar arrangements must have been made 
by the Raditrakntas. though so far no evidence is forthcom¬ 
ing to prove their actual existence. The same observation 
will:proliably be true about the Sappers and Miners corps. 

' The army must have been accompanied by numerous 
camp' followers. Quite a large battalion of cooks, washer¬ 
men! sweepers; watermen,' cartmen, etc., must have been 
necessary' to meet its various needs. It seems that in 
Northern India slaves were employed for these menial dud pa; 
'M 'Utbi informs us that the victory, which the Hindus had 
Minos*.' secured' against Mahmud of Ghazni in the battle of 
Cmmd was lost by them owing to the revolt of the slaves in 
the household, who attacked them in the rear while the 
battle was at the critical stage. 01 We do not know whether 
this unsound practice was followed by the Rfcshtraktltas in 
their military administration. The reputation for great 
. efficiency, which the army possessed, and the numerous 
victories that stand to its credit would suggest that it was all 
composed of free men ; slaves could hardly have found a 
place in it even for menial duties. 

“‘Wives'and other female relatives of the emperors used to 
accompany them even in distant expeditions. Amoghavarsha I 
Was bom', while his father's camp was pitched at the feet 
of the Vindyas,' during his campaign in the Central India. u,> 

* ‘An ‘inscription from’ Tiruvurrur records a gift from the mother 
of'KpshnaTlI made to a loco}' temple/* 1 ’ It is interesting to 
note that Kamandaka has no objection against this unsound 

* .. . 
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practice*” 5 and it is. therefore, not unlikely thatit miay Have 
been fairly common in our period. Our records do not 
enlighten us as to whether officers and soldiers were allowed 
to be accompanied by their families when the armies were 
out on campaigns. In the case of ordinary soldiers this must 
have been an impossibility, and it would seem that only high 
officers and generals may have been shown this indulgence. 
Among the causes that contribute to the weakness of the 
fighting force, KSmandalca mentions the presence of women 
in the camp. 1,11 It would thus appear that strict and efficient 
military’ administrations of our period were not permitting any 
qfficers to bo accompanied by their families when out on 
campaigns. The only exception made seems to have been 
in favour of the emperors and perhaps the generals. .• 

t. Mo evidence is available to determine the exact strength 
of the Rauhtrakula army. Muslim writers simply attest to its 
high prestige, but they are silent about its, numerical strength. 
Al Masudi informs us that each of the four armies that 
were maintained in the four directions by the Gurjara- 
PratlhSras was seven to nine lakhs in strength/*** The 
reports of the strength of the armies of the various states 
in India that had reached the Muslim traders and travel* 
lers were often exaggerated; Sulaiman says 1 *** that the 
elephant force of the Palos was 50,000 strong, but Ibn 
Khurdadba. a contemporary of his, observes that it was 
only 5000 strong. 1 ** 1 Al Masudi no doubt states that the 
Bengal elephant force was reputed to be 50.000 strong, but 
adds that the reports in these matters were exaggerated. 
He refers to the report that there were 15,000 washermen 1 ft 
the camp of the Bengal ruler, in proof of his contention that 
no strict reliance could be placed on what one heard about 
these matters. The statement of Al Masudi that each of the 

32. XIV, 69. 33. XVIII. 45. 
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four armies of the Gurjara-Pratihiras was about eight lakhs in 
strength may be similarly exaggerated. It is, however, quite 
likely that AI Masudi may have based his statement about 
the strength of each of the Gurjorn-Pratlh&ra armies on the 
report of the strength of only one of them, wltich may have 
been strengthened in numbers by tho temporary mobi¬ 
lisation of large forces from other fronts or armies. The 
total fighting force of the Gurjnra-Pratlharas may have been 
a million or a million and a quarter. The Rashtrakutas had 
more than once crossed swords with them successfully and 
their forces too could not have been much less in numbers. 
Their civil administration was largely manned by military 
officers, and. therefore, it is not in the least unlikely, that they 
might have so arranged the matters as to raise easily an effi¬ 
cient fighting fcrce of about a million, when critical battles 
had to be fought at several fronU. The Vijnyanagar Empire 
of later period, with approximately equal resources, had an 
army of about a million. <3J> 

Forts 

Writers on the Nltis'nstra devote a large space to the 
description of the various types of forts ( durga) and declare 
that the strength of the army becomes immensely increased 
if it can take their sheltor. The Deccan, over which the 
Rashpakctax were ruling, affords ideal opportunities for the 
construction of mountain forts. It is. therefore, strange 
that neither Muslim chroniclers nor epigraphical documents 
should give any information about or description of the forts 
of the period. This silence will have to be interpreted as 
accidental. The Konur inscription of Amoghavarsha I l,4> 
refers in glowing term9 to tho great feat of Bankeya in cap¬ 
turing the fort of Kodala from the enemy: it is. therefore, 
clear that the value of the forts was well understood by the 

. 37. MorvUod, India at Ik* Death of Akbar, pp 16-17. 
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Rfchtrakutas. We may presume that they must have built 
several forts on the hills, which were plentiful in their domi¬ 
nions. The fort of Morkhind in Nasik district is one of the 
forts in Maharashtra, the antiquity of which goes back to our 
period; when the Wani-Dindori t,l> and Radhanpur' 4 *’ plates 
were issued by Govinda III. he was encamped in that fort 
Many other forts in the Deccan, which were repaired by 
Shivaji in his war of independence, may have been as old as 
our period. It is almost certain that the Rnsh|rakOtas must 
have built several forts in their Empire, though unfortunately 
we know nothing about them at present. 

Navy 

Neither Muslim accounts nor epigraphical records _gtve 
us any information about the navy of the Empire. Even the 
grantsof the S il&hSms, the Konkan feudatories of the Rash(ra- 
katas, give no clue to the condition or the strength of the navy. 
There was no necessity of the naval force to carry on the 
warfare with the Gangas. Pallavas. Ch&lukyas, Pal as. and the 
Guqara Pratlhiras. who were the principal foes of the Em¬ 
pire. The Arabs, with whom tho Rishtrokijlns used to 
come into contact, were a maritime power, but they were al¬ 
ways on terms of friendship with them, and this may have 
rendered the maintenance of a strong navy unnecessary. 
From Abu Zaid. a contemporary writer, we leam that some 
of the kings on the western coast, e. g- the king of Cape Kamo- 
rin. used to have their navies: it is. therefore, not unlikely that 
our Empire too may have hod a naval force. But it is not in 
the least likely that its strength could have been anything 
like the strength of the army. 

Weapons of War 

It is to be regretted that the weapons of war should 
have been nowhere mentioned in our records in the manner 
». I. A., XI. p. 157. 40- E. I.. VI.. p. 242. 
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of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta.' * 1 ' His¬ 
torians of Mahmud of Ghazni mention swords, spears, bows, 
arrows and maces os the weapons used by the opposing 
.Hindu forces/ 4 ” These were also the principal weapons of 
fighting in contemporary Kashmir. It is, therefore, clear that 
these must have been the weapons mainly used by die Deccan 
armies of our period. Stone-throwing-machines are mentioned 
in the Mah&bhirata; they were used by Alexander tire Great 
and the Muslim invaders of Sindh. But neithor eptgraphical 
records, nor Mahomedan writers refer to the use of such 
machines by the Hindu forces of the time. They were, how¬ 
ever, used by the Kashmir armies, and were known as 
* yanirotpala ’ l.e. machines (to throw) stones/*” It is, there¬ 
fore, not unlikely that the use of these machines may have 
been known in the south as well. The rules of fighting as 
laid down by Menu prohibit the use of poisoned arrows ; it 
will be soon shown that not all these rules were observed in 
our period and we know that in contemporary Kashmir, 
arrows used to be besmeared with a certain ointment in order 
to set ablaze the camp of the enemy/ 4 ” It is. therefore, not 
likely that the arrows used were always pure and unbesmeared. 
It was customary in Kashmir to supply the soldiers with heavy 
armours** 51 to protect them while fighting: we may well 
presume that similar protection was available to the soldiers 
in the Deccan of our period. 

Rules of Fighting 

The rulos of righteous fighting laid down by some of the 
earlier writers had become dead letter during our period. The 
war had ceased to be a concern merely of the fighters. Whole 
villages were often destroyed <<4> and the loot of property could 
not be avoided. Express reference to the depredations of war 
' 41. C. I. I., Ill, p. I. 42. Elliot, History, It, p. 30. 

■a 43. Rfljie*rui{i!)?. VIII, 2530. 44. Ibid. VII, 983. 
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U made in a Yodava Grant of the I Ith contury.‘ w> One of 
the articles of treaty concluded between Nayap&la and Kari)a. 
at the instance of the Budhist monk Atiia, was to restore or 
compensate for the property seized by either side with 
the exception of the articles of food- 14 ** When Chacha 
captured the fort of Sikka, he killed 5000 soldiers and 
made the inhabitants slaves and prisoners of war. This 
procedure was in direct contradiction of the rule in 
ManusmriU, VII. 92. Kirarjapura and Chakrakottya were bum. 
when they were captured by the hostile forces/”' and 
Monyakhe|a was plundered when it capitulated to the 
Parmhra ruler S'ri Harsha/* 1 * Numerous examples of n 
similar nature are recorded by Kalhana/*” It is. therefore, 
clear that the rules of humane and equitable warfare laid 
down by earlier writers were more often violated than observed 
during our period throughout the length and breadth of India' 
It is interesting to note that the practice of the age is in con¬ 
formity with the thoories to be seen in contemporary works. 
K&mandaka boldly declares that one need not refrain from 
the destruction of the enemy even by unfair and immoral 
means/ 541 and even the Jain ascetic writer Somodeva, is 
compelled to countenance crooked ( kOtayuddha ) and treacherous 
(tOshnlm yuddhaY**' warfare. 

Police Department 

The policing arrangements of villages were under the 
supervision of the hoadmen- The village watchman was in 
the immediate charge of tho work, and it was his business to 
detect all the crimes, especially the thefts, that may he 
committed in the village. If a theft or robbery wascommitted, 
he had either to find out the culprit or to trace his footsteps to 

47. I. A.. XII. P . 123. 48. J. P. T. S.. I.. p. 9. 

49. Elliot, I. p. 142. 50. E. I.. IX. p. 31. 

51. E I.. XIII. p. 160. 

52. K#iawfw|io>. IV. 294. VI. 351. VII. 1491 etc. 

53. XVIII. 54. 54. XXX. 90-91. 
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a neighbouring village; otherwise he was compelled to com¬ 
pensate for the loss. His liability was. of course, limited by 
his means and it was based on a shrewd suspicion that he 
himself might be the thief or in league with him. If the 
watchman refused to pay, his grain-share at the time of the 
harvest was cut off. his service-land was transferred to his 
nearest relative, or he was fined, imprisoned and given 
corporal punishment. <B ' If the stolen goods could not be 
either recovered or full compensation for them could not be 
exacted from the watchman, the whole community or the 
government had to compensate the victim. 

This communal and government liability lias been 
recognised by several writers. Vishgu says that if the king is 
unable to recover stolen goods, ho must pay their value out of 
his treasury.*** The rules in the Arthainstra are more 
detailed. Kuu|alya says. * When any part of merchandise 
has been lost or stolen, the headman of the village shall make 
up the loss- Whatever merchandise is lost or stolen in the 
intervening places between two villages, shall be mode good 
by the superintendent of the pasture. If there is no pasture- 
land. then the officer called Chorarajjuka would be 
responsible. Failing him. the boundary and neighbouring 
villages shall make up the loss, and if the property cannot 
be ultimately traced, the king shall ultimately make good 
the loss out of his own treasury. <w> That this communal 
and government liability, which has been admitted even by 
Kautalya. was actually enforced in practice is shown by a 12 th 
century inscription from Rajaputana. which embodies an 
agreement on the part of the townsmen of Dhalopa. that they' 
would be responsible for any thefts that might occur in their 
town. Tlie king of the place had made the arrangements 
about the watch and ward of the place.<*•* The principle of 
the communal responsibility was thus recognised by early 

55. Aluksr. Village Communitiet, p . 50 
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■writers like Visit riu and Kautalya, and was actually enforced 
in Rajputana of the 12th and in the Deccan of the I7tlnand the 
18th centuries. It is. therefore, very likely that it was enforced 
in our period as well. 

Manu lays down that there should be established police 
stations in tho kingdom, one being intended for 2. or 4. or 5 
villagcs. ,i ' ) Similar arrangements probably existed in our 
period. The police officers were known in our period as 
Choroddharanikas or Dari^apTtiikas. The former are actually 
mentioned in the Antroli-Charoli copper plates of Karkkar&ja of 
Gujarat. t<w and the latter in several Valabbi records.** 1 * That 
only one RashfrakQla record just mentioned should make refe¬ 
rence to the police officers is probably to be explained on the 
assumption that it was not deemed necessary to mention these 
officers in the copper-platc grants creating alienated villages, 
ns those officers had no powers to interfere with the fiscal 
matters. There cannot be any doubt that the Choroddharanikas 
were fairly common in our period. Chola records of our 
period mention watchmen, whose duty it was to keep a watch 
over the paths; 1 m it is not unlikely that similar officers may 
have been employed in the R%sh|rakQ|a dominions as well. 

Crimes, that could not be locally detected, must have beon 
investigated by these Choroddharaijika and Dandnpaiika 
officers. It is very likely that these officers worked under the 
directions of the R&shtrapatis and Vishayapotis. who being 
also at the head of the local troops, could have afforded 
military assistance to the police department, in case it was 
necessary for tho apprehension of desperate robbers or dacoits. 

Section B: The Feudatories 

Feudatory states are not a new feature in the Indian 
polity introduced by Lord Wellesley. Since very early limes 

59. VII, 114. 60. J. B. B. R. A. S.. XVI. P . 106. 

61. E. £. VaUbhi plate* of DKttiv*»eo». dated 526 A. D. V. p. 204 
\62. S. I. !.. II. No*. 23 and 24. 
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empires in India have generally consisted partly of directly 
administered areas, and portly of territories under feudatory 
stales, which were allowed a large amount of autonomy in 
return for their allegiance and tribute to the imperial power. 
Writers like Manu have laid down that even when an enemy 
king is conquered or killed in war. the conqueror should not 
annex his state, but should appoint a near relative of the former 
ruler as his own nominee to the vacant throne, imposing his 
own conditions upon him. The Mauryan. Gupta, Vardhann 
and the Gurjara-Pratihara Empires show that this principle 
was very largely followed in practice in Ancient India. Every 
foreign observers have noted this peculiar feature of the Indian 
polity. Writing in about 850 A.D.. Sulaiman says ' When 
a king subdues a neighbouring state in India, he places over 
it a man belonging to the family of the fallon prince, who 
carries on the government in the name of the conqueror. The 
inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise.' The R&shpra- 
kotas also usually followed this principle, and as a result, the 
empire included a large number of feudatory states. Examples 
of attempts at annexation are not unknown; thus Dhruva I 
had imprisoned the Ganga king and appointed his eldest son 
Stombha ns the imperial viceory over the newly annexed 
province. <M> Govinda III is described in the Baroda plates 
of Karkka <44 'as the uprooter of the royal families: Karhad 
plates of K(shr>a IH were issued when that king was encamp¬ 
ed at Melpadi in South Arcot district, engaged in creating, 
livings for his dependents out of the newly conquered southern 
territories, and in taking possession of all the property of the 
defeated feudatories.‘ 6S> It must he, therefore, admitted 
that some of the more ambitious rulers of our dynasty sought 
to sel at naught the principle of non-annexation ; but it has 
to be added that their efforts were one and all unsuccessful. 
Gangawadi could not be directly administered as an annexed. 

63. AKft p. 54. 64. I. A.. XII, p. 157. 
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province for more then 30 years, and the portions of Tamil 
country that were annexed by Kfshtja ITI were recovered by 
the Cholas immediately after his death. 

The number of the feudatories representing the conquered 
royal houses was further enlarged by the creation of new 
ones as a reward for military service. Most of these used to 
be originally appointed only as governors with the feudatory 
privilege of the PafichamahSsabdns. but the principle of 
hereditary transmission of office used to convert them soon 
into full-fledged feudatories. 

Some of the protected states like Hyderabad. Baroda and 
Kolhapur, have their own feudatories at present; a similar 
practice prevailed in our period as well. In 813 A.D., Govinda III 
was the emperor ; his nephew Karkka was the feudatory 
ruler over southern Gujarat, and S’ri-Budhavarsha of Salukika 
family was governing Siharika 12 as a sub-feudatory, to 
which position he was raised by the younger brother of 
Karkka. ^ The Raftas of Snundatti. who were the feuda¬ 
tories. first of the Rash|rakn|as and then of the later Ch&lu- 
kyas, had their own sub-feudatories. w,7> Naturally, therefore 
the status and powers of the feudatories could not have been 
the same in all cases, a circumstance which reminds us of 
the present-day Indian polity, where also different ruling 
princes enjoy different powers and status. The important 
feudatory chiefs were entitled to’thc use of the five musical 
instruments, the names of which, according to a Jain writer, 
named RevskopyJkchara. were S'ringa (horn), S'ankha (conch), 
Bhcri (drum ). Jaynghaijla (the bell of victory) and Tam- 
mala/ 6 *’ They were also allowed the use of a feudal 
throne, fly whisk, palanquin, and elephants. Many of the sub¬ 
feudatories on the other hand may not have enjoyed any 
ruling powers at all. and may have been designated 
Si mantas or Rajas only by courtesy. In many Canarcsc 

66. E. I.. in. p. 53. 67. I. A.. XIV. p. 24. 
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inscriptions even sob-divisional officers are seen having the 
title of rasa or king. It is probably on account of this cir¬ 
cumstance that we read in the S'abara-bh&shya on the 
Mim&ns&sutra II. 3, 3 that the title rOjan was used by the 
Andhras even with reference to a Kshatriya who was not 
engaged in ruling over a town or country, and that Kum&rila, 
a writer belonging to oui^ period, amplifies the statement by 
observing that the term Andhra has been used with reference 
to the southerners in general. 

Feudatory states had to entertain ■ an ambassador from 
the imperial court. He exercised general powers of super¬ 
vision. and control and occupied a position corresponding to 
that of the Political Agent or Resident of the present day. 
He was received, as merchant Sulaiman informs us, with 
profound respect that was naturally expected to be shown 
to the representative of the paramount power. He had under 
him a number of spies for fishing out information; the thousands 
of courtesans with which Amoghavarsha I is known to have 
covered the courts of hostile kings <,, ' must have been 
intended for a similar purpose, and been working under the 
direction of the imperial ambassador. The various kinds of 
spies, mentioned in the Artha&stra, were probably not un¬ 
known to the Deccan of our period. 

The control, which the paramount power exercised, dif¬ 
fered partly with the status of the feudatory and partly with 
the strength of the paramount power. General obedience to 
the orders of the imperial power was expected and cxncted. 
Attendance at the imperial court was required not only on 
ceremonial occasions, but also at periodical intervals; other¬ 
wise we cannot understand how our literary writers and 
epigraphical documents should be always describing tho 
imperial courts as full of feudatories. A regular tribute had 
to be paid; we find Govinda III touring about in the southern 
ports of his empire for the purpose of collecting the tributes 
69. E. L. VI. P. 102. 
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due from hi* feudatories. 1 ” 1 Special presents were expected 
on the occasions of festivity in the imperial household like the 
birth of a son or marriage- 1711 As in medieval Europe, they had 
to supply a certain number of troops to their feudal lord and 
‘to participate in his imperial campaigns. Norosimha Chalukyn, 
a feudatory of Indra in. had taken a prominent part in the 
latter's campaign against the Guijara-PratihAra emperor, 
Mnhlpala. 177 ’ The Gujarat Raslrakuta viceroyalty was 
created as a kind of bulwork against the Gurjara-Pratl- 
hSras. <7( * The Ch&lukyaa of Vengi had to supply forces to 
the Rifehtrakataa m their wars against the Ganges. <7 ** From 
a Bangalore museum Ganga record'”’ we leam that N&gnt- 
tara. a feudatory of the Ganges, had to participate with his 
own forces, at the bidding of his sovereign, in a feud between 
Ayyapadeva and Vlraniahendra wherein he lost his life. 
This practice prevailed in northern India also: Ghatsu 
inscription of Boladitya' 7 *’ and the Kahla plates of Kalachuri 
Sodhadeva' 77 ' show that the ancestors of these feudatories 
had to participate in the wars of their feudal lord, Mihira 
Bhoja, with the P&las of Bengal. Much of the confusion that 
arises, while marshalling the facts of ancient Indian 
history, is due to the habit of the subordinate feudatories of 
claiming as their own the successes which were really woo 
by their feudal lords- 

The measure of internal autonomy that was enjoyed by 
the feudatories was not uniform as observed already. The 
bigger among them like the Gujarat RAsh(rnktj|ns and the 
Konkan S'ilohoras enjoyed large amount of internal autonomy. 
They could create their own sub-feudatories. < ’ al Subject to 
die payment of a certain amount of tribute they had full 
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powers over their revenues. They could assign taxes, <7 * K 
alienate villages.'*•' and even sell them < *‘ > without the sanc¬ 
tion of the imperial power. The position of these feudatories 
was probaty as high as thot of Kumarnpnla of Assam and 
Dhruvasena of Vnlabhi in the oourt of Harsha. How slender 
was the control which the proud feudatories were disposed 
to tolerate in our period can be judged from the following ex¬ 
tract from a letter of Akkham. the Lohana chief of Brahmana- 
bad, to Chacha. who had called upon him to recognise his 
sovereignty—'! have never shown you opposition or quarrelled 
with you. Your letter of friendship was received and I was . 
much exalted by it. Our friendship shall remain and no 
animosity shall arise. I will comply with your orders. You 
arc at liberty to reside at any place within the territory of 
Brahmanabad. If you have resolved to go in any other 
direction, there is nobdy to prevent you or molest you. 

I possess such power'and influence that can render 
you aid.' 1 * 1 * 

Smaller feudatories enjoyed far leas autonomy. Not only 
could they create no sub-feudatories, but they had not oven 
the power of alienating any villages. When Budhavarsho, a 
ChaluScya feudatory of Govinda HI. desired to give a village 
to a Jain sago who had made him free from the evil influence 
of Saturn, he had to supplicate for the permission of his 
feudal lord-' 1 " Sanknragaija, a feudatory of Dhruva. is seen 
taking his sanction at the time of alienating a village/ 10 The 
necessity of imperial permission for such alienations is proved 
by the records of other contemporary dynasties both in the 
south and north. Vlrachola and Prithvlpati II. feudatories 
of the Choi as, had to take imperial sanction before they could 
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alienate villaj.cn in charity. ***’ The early Kadambaa also 
exercised a similar control over .their feudatories. 1,0 In the 
Gurjara-PraUhara empire even the feudatories in distant places 
like Kathiawar had to take imperial permission for such tran¬ 
sactions ; the ‘ Political Agents' of the imperial power had 
to sanction such alienations on behalf of their suzerains by 
authenticating the documents by their signatures. 1 * 7 ’ The 
same practice prevailed in Nepal, as is clear from a 7lh 
century inscription of S'ivadeva/**’ 

Third-rate feudatories felt the heels of the imperial shoes 
still more severely. In the Kapadwanj plates of Kphna ll‘*” 
wc find the emperor giving away in charity a village 
situated within the jurisdiction of his feudatory Mahajamanta- 
prachamladaodnnayaka Chandragupla. In the Kadarol 
inscription of Somesvam, we find a feudatory chief agreeing 
to pay annually five golden Gadyanakas for a certain charity, 
because ho was commanded to do so by Somcsvarabhatta, 
the premier of the Imperial power. ,,ei It would be thus seen 
that the smaller feudatories had to remain in the dread, not 
only of their empcror.bul also of his ministers and ambassadors. 

The feudatories were subjected to a number of indignities! 
if they dared to rebel and were defeated in war. Sometimes 
they were compelled to do the menial work, os was the lot of 
the Vcngi ruler who hod to sweep the stables of his conqueror 
Govinda III.**” They had to surrender their treasures, 
dancing girls, horses and elephants to the imperial power as a 
punishment for their disloyalty. Even their wi\-cs wore 
sometimes put into prison and the marriage of Chacha with the 
widow of his feudatory Akkham would show that the less 
cultured princes used to subject them to further indignities and 

8S. E. I.. IV. p. 82; S. I. I.. II. p. 369. 86. I. A. VI. p- 32. 
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humiliations. Attempts at annexation, though tare, were not 
unknown. 

If the central government became weak, the feudatories 
used to be practically independent. They could then exact 
their own terms for supporting the fortunes of their titular 
emperor: the commentary on the Ramapslacharit shows how 
R&map&la of Bengal had to pay n heavy price in order to get 
the support of his feudatories for winning the throne. 1 * 3 ’ 
Their position became still more strong if there was a war of 
succession: they could then take sides and try to put their 
nominee on die imperial throne, thus playing the role of the 
king-makers- On such occasions they could pay off their old 
scores by dethroning their old tyrant and imposing their own 
terms on tho new successor. Dhruva, Amoghavarsha I and 
Amoghnvarsha III had owed their thrones to a considerable 
degree to the support of their feudatories. The weakness of 
die position of Amoghavarsha 1 was to a large extent due to 
the fact that he owed his throne to his feudatories, like the 
cousin ruler of tho Gujarat branch, who would not brook the 
former dogroe of the imperial control. 
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PART III 

CHAPTER XIII 

Religious Condition 

The Hindu revival, begun in the north under the S'unga 
patronage, reached its culmination in India as a whole during 
our period. There were a few exceptions; Sindh continued to 
be largely under the Buddhist influence down to the beginning 
of our age as the ChachanllmS testifies; in Bengal Buddhism 
continued to flourish down to its conquest by the Muslims 
towards the ond of the 12th century. In the Dcccnn itself 
the revival of Hinduism did not in the least affect the pros¬ 
pects of Jainism; it continued to be the religion of a strong 
minority throughout our period. That sect was destined to 
make rapid progress in Gujarat in the !2th century under the 
influence of Hcmnchandro nnd his pupil and potion king Ku- 
m&raplila. In spite of this local ascendency of Buddhism and 
Jainism in some of the provinces of India, it must be. however, 
admitted that the period under review morked n distinct and 
decisive advance of the reformed Hinduism. The discomfi¬ 
ture of Buddhism can be regularly traced from a much earlier 
period. It is true that in spite of state patronage of Hinduism 
Buddhismcantinued to prosper in the Gupta age. as the 
accounts of Pa Hsicn and the sculptures of the Gupta school 
of Buddhist art at Samath, which represents the indigenous 
Buddhist art at its best, clearly show. But the tide had turned; 
and its effects were to be clearly, seen in the seventh century. 
In spite of Harsha. Yuan Chwang found that the Punjab, 
and the Northern United Provinces, which were definitely 
Buddhist at the time of Fa Hsoen, had slipped back into 
heterodoxy. Sacred places of Buddhists like Koesambi, 
S'ravasti, Kapilavastu. Kusinagora, and Vais&li were either 
269 
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-wild ruins or populated by heretics; a> even in Magadha, 
Buddhism was not supreme. 

The new ground gained in the interval was only at 
Kanauj, where the number of the Viharas increased from 2 to 
100; but this was due to the temporary impetus given by the 
patronage of Harsha and did not represent the tendency of 
the age. Buddhism had realised in the days of Yuan Chwang 
and I-lsing that its days in India were numbered ; these 
Chinese pilgrims record a number of superstitious beliefs, 
current among the Buddhists themselves, about the destined 
disappearance of their religion from India. At Budhagaya 
itself the brethern believed that their faith would disappear 
when certain images of Avalokitesvara in that locality would 
be completely buried under sand, and some of them were 
already more than chest-deep under that material in the 
seventh century A-D.*” A garment alleged to have been 
worn by the Buddha himself was shown to Yuan Chwang at 
Puroshnpura or modem Peshawar; it was in a sadly tattered 
condition and the monks believed that the religion would 
perish the moment the garment was no more, l-tsing.who 
came in the third i quarter of the 7th century, saw very clearly 
what way the things were moving; he emphasises the 
necessity of a synthesis of the various sects, if the rapid 
decline of the religion was to be arrested. <3> In the Deccan 
and Karnataka. Buddhism was never vary strong ; in the 1st 
and 2nd centuries EC. and A.D.. as the epigraphic 
evidence from the Western India shows, it had several 
centres along the Western Coast; but they had begun to 
decline much earlier than our period. The pious Fa Hsien 
did not visit the Deccan because he was told that the people 
■there were subscribing lo bad and erroneous views and did 

. I. W.ttan, I. pp. 366. 377. II. pp. 125-6. 63. 

2. Witten. 11, p. 115. 
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•not follow the Sramanas and the law of the Buddha.He 
had heard only a hearsay report ; but it could not have been 
-altogether erroneous. The Vak&takas who were ruling -in 
Northern Maharashtra were orthodox Hindus; the founder 
of the house had performed a number of Vedic sacrifices like 
Agnishfoma, Aptoryfima and AsvameJha and his descendants 
were either Shnivites or Vnishnavites. but never Buddhists. 
Earlier rulers of the Chalukya house, which subsequently rose 
to power, were again orthodox Hindus, who prided themselves 
on having performed a number of Vedic sacrifices like Agni- 
chayana, Vojapeya. As'oamedha, Bahusurvarna etc.' 4 5 6 7 8 ’ 
Buddhism, therefore, naturally began to decline. Yuan 
Chwang records that in Konkan there were 100 monasteries, 
but heretics were very numerous : the case could not have 
been much different in Mnhnrashtra which, though a much a 
bigger province, had also the same number of monasteries.'” 
Tho number of Buddhist monks in both the provinces was 
only 6000. The strength of Buddhism lay in its cloistered 
population, for there was nothing to mark off distinctively the 
lay Buddhist population from the ordinary Hindus. Any 
one could become an updsaka by reciting the triple formula; 
the church did not core cither to prescribe a special form of 
recognition, or to regulate religious ideas and habits and 
metaphysical beliefs of the laymen, or even to prohibit them 
from becoming at the same time lay followers of some other 
church. ll> The total Buddhist population in the Deccan at 
the middle of the 7th century could not have been much 
more than 10,000. and that number may have further dwindled 
down by the beginning of our penod. 

4. Legge, F« Htlen. A Record of Budditt Kingdom*, Chap. XXXV. 

5. Fl*et, C. L I., 111. pp- 236-7. 

6. Mnhakuta inscription of MangalU'a, I. A.. XIX. p. 17. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that the revival of Hinduism did. 
not affect the fortune* of Jainism in the Doccan. This may 
be ascribed mainly to two causes. Firstly the religion was 
fortunate to acquire state patronage under the early Kadambas. 
Ch&lukyas, and the Western Ganges. Many of the Rash(ra- 
kata kings were themselves Jains and so were many of their 
viceroys and generals. The second cause was the influence 
of the work and achievement* of a number of important Jain, 
saints and writers like Samantabhadrn. Akalankadeva, 
Vidyfcruinda. Mnnikyanandin, Prabh&chandra, Jinasena, 
Gunachandra. and Pamp®.'” 

Wide and sympathetic toleration was the general charac¬ 
teristic of our age There were n few persecutions here 
and there: in the S' ankaradigvijaya. .1 book of essentially 
lengendary character, S'as'fLhka is alleged to have ordered a 
general murder of Buddhists including women and children:: 
in Sindh, Chachn’s brother Chander is said to have compel¬ 
led* 141 his subjects to accept his faith under the threat of 
sword; Udnyendiram plates of Nandivarman which record 
the grant of a village to Brahraanas after the 'destruction of 
the irreligious, may suggest a kind of persecution of 
heterodox sects jp Tamil country: the Jains for some time 
suffered terribly‘from the S'niva fanaticism of some of the 
Pandya rulers. But these cases were rather exceptional and 
did not represent the spirit of the nge. From the 5th century 
A.IX. the Purftna* were advocating the view that all the 
different deities were the manifestations of the same divine 
principle, and that their follower* should not quarrel. This 
view had begun to be universally accepted. Krshpavamm, 
a king of the early Kadambn dynasty, who describes himself 
as the performer of the As'vamedha sacrifice, is known to 

9. See Chapter XVI, section 8. 

10. Elliot. I. p. 153. 
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have given a munificent gift for the maintenance of a Jaintf 
establishment/ 1 ' 1 ' Even when he was on avowed Buddhist. 
Harsha used to worship in public Hindu deities like the Sun 
arvd S'iva/ ,,> ^ Knrka Suvarnavnrshn of the Gujarat branch 
himself a staunch S aiva, had given a field to a Jain Viharn at 
Naosari 1u> Amoghavarshn I was undoubtedly a follower 
of Jainism, and yet he was such an ardent believer in tho 
Hindu goddess Muh&lnkshml, that he actually cut off one of 
his fingers and offered it to her. being led to lielieve that an 
epidemic, from which his kingdom was suffering, would 
vanish away by that .sacrifice/ 11 ’ Danlivarman of the Gujarat 
branch, himself a Hindu, gave a village to a Buddhist 
Vihara/^i^" Brahmanas of Ballal family at Mulgund offered 
a field to a Jain Monastery in 902 A.D. U7 J-- The-records of 
the Ra({as of Saundatti are very interesting in this respect, 
Mahotamanta PrthvTrama. a contemporary of Kpihna II. "t* 
known toliave erected a Jain temple in c. 875 A.D. - His 
grandson was also a Jain, but the latter's grandson was a 
follower of Hinduism and-is known to have given n grant of 
12 nicartanas of land to his preceptor, who was well-versed in 
the three Vedjia. His son Srlscna is known to have built a 
Jain temple. The Bclur inscription of Jayaaimha. dated 1022 
A.D., is extremely interesting. The dorvor Akkfcdevl is des¬ 
cribed in this document as practising 11 . l> the religious obser¬ 
vances prescribed by the rituals of Jinn, Buddha. Ananta i. e. 
Vishpu and Rudrn.'^he temple that she had erected was 
for Tripurusha i. e. Vishnu. Brahmfc and S'ankara. This in¬ 
teresting lady had, not only made a synthesis of Hindu cults 
but also of all the main religious movements of the time. Dr*. 
Buddhism. Jainism. Vnishnavism and Seivi*m.'- X Another 
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document belonging to the name century 0,) opens with a 
laudation of Jina, followed immediately by that of Viahpu- ^ 
The inscription informs us that at the desire of the king, the 
Lord Ntgnvanni caused to be built a temple of Jina, Vishnu, 
l&vnra and the Saints. What a clear example of wide tolera¬ 
tion 1 A still more interesting case is to be found recorded in ' 
the Dambal stone inscription from Dharwnr district be¬ 


longing to the 1 1th century/* 0 ’ The donors were the followers 
of a S’aiva sect called Balanju; the grant drafted by them—^ 


opens with a salutation to Jain munlndras. followed by another 
to the Buddhist Goddess Tara and the purpose of the charity 
was to provide funds for a temple of T&ra and Buddha. The 
above examples will make it abundantly clear that the vie^ 
of Prnjapati-smriti/* ,> that a person should not visit a Jaina 
temple or cremating ground after partaking of a SrUtltflia feast 
would have found no acceptance in the Deccan of our period. 

Such examples were not confined to tho Dcccan alone. 
Govindachandra. Gahadwnl king of Knnauj, himself a Sntvite, 
was married to a Buddhist princess Kumaradcvf. and is known 
to have given six villages for the maintenance of the monks in 
the Jctavana of Sravasti/**' Madanap&la of Bongal, himself a 
Buddhist, gave tho gifl of a village to a Brahmana for reciting 
the Mohabharata to his queen Chitramatika/* 1 ’ It seemed as 
if the people had realised dial there was no'cultural difference 
between tho threo religions, and that a man may follow any 
one of them or make a combination, suitable to His own indivi¬ 
dual temperament, of the acceptable elements of any or all of 
them. The case seems to have been somewhat similar to 
that of a modem man of culture, who fails to realise any in¬ 
consistency in being a member, at one and the some time, of 
different societies formed for the promotion of literature, fine 
arts and morality. There was a certain amount of feeling 


19. Belg»v« intctiplion of Some* vsr* I. p. 1048. A. D.. I. A.. IV, 
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•exhibited in philosophical writings of the period, but even 
there behind the superficial clash, there was an inner move¬ 
ment of synthesis. It i9 now almost universally recognised 
that the scheme of Advaita philosophy, as outlined by S ankara 
was largely influenced by the S tinyaoUJa of N&g&rjuna: many 
of the Verses in the MolamatlhyamakOrikS of the Iptter^nti- 
cipatc the position later assumed by S'ankarn.'*^^^’^ 

It need hardly be added that there was hwwSny prevail¬ 
ing among the followers of the different "sects of Hinduism, 
since it existed even among the followers of the orthodox and 
the heterodox religions. TJA opening verse in the Rmhira- 
•ku|a copperplates pays homage to both Siva and Vi shell. 
Their seal is sometimes the oaglc. the vehicle of Vishiju. 
and sometimy* S'ivn in the posture of a seated Yo#in. The 
Gahndwal kings were themselves Saivites. but they used to 
worship both S'iva and Vishnu at the time of making land 
grants. <,p There is a verse in the Sural plates of Knrko 
■stating that Indra. the father of the donor, did not bow 
his head even before any god. S ankara excepted^i-" 
This smacks o little of the sectarian narrowness and 
some people may have occasionally exhibited it in our period. 
But it is not improbable that even in this verse the poet may 
have exaggerated the reality in order to develop a contrast. 
The general spirit of the age cannot be regarded ns embodied 
in this verse. In the 10 th century there existed at Salotgi in 
Biiapur district a temple constructed for the joint worship of 
Brahmadeva. S'iva. and Vishnu/* 1 ’ At Kargudri there 
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existed another shrine creeled for the joint worship of S'nnknra. 
Viahiju. and Bhaskam.'’*’ These temples are more illustra¬ 
tive of the spirit of the oge than the verse in the Surat plates 
referred to above. 


The spirit of toleration was not confined to the religions » 
of the land, but was extended to Mahomedanism os well. 
There were several Mahomedans in the western ports come 
for the purpose of commerce: they were allowed to practise 
their religion openly. ' / Jumma niasjids were permitted to 
bo built for their use. 0JI> This permission to build mosques 
may be contrasted with the reply given by Mahmad Tugh- 
lngh to the request of the Chinese emperor to permit the 
rebuilding of some Buddhist temples sacked by the Muslims. 
The Sultan received the valuable gifts brought by the Chi¬ 
nese embassy, but wrote saying that the request could not be 
granted under the Islamic law as permission to build a temple 
in the territories of the Muslims could be given only to those 
who paid the Jizia tax. ’ If thou wilt pay the Jir.io, we shall 
empower thee to build a temple.* <m Muslim officers were 
appointed to administer their personal law* 3 ** to the Mus¬ 
lim inhabitants. This toleration is indeed surprising 1 when 
one remembers the brutal treatment of the Hindus by the 
Muslim conquerors of Sindh, who gave no quarter to the 
Hindus in the warfare, demolished their temples, imposed 
the Jizia tax upon them, and enslaved thousand* of Hindu 
women and sold them in the streets of Baghdad. cU> This 
policy of doing a good turn for an evil one may be indeed , 
admired from the point of view of universal toleration: and f 
brotherhood, but it shows clearly that the Hinduism offour l 
period was loo blind or shortsighted to see the danger that was. 
awaiting it from the religion it was tolerating so liberally. 1 
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The Muslima on the western coast were using Indian dress f j 
and language. <,4> but a little enquiry would have shown a 
that they were completely Persianised in Sindh, where they 
were under the complete sway of Persian oostume. language 
and customs. The political alliance of the Rftshtrakata* with j • 
tho Arabs was not solely responsible for this toleration, for itl 
continued under the Chalukyas of Gujarat also. Muhmurf ■ 
* Ufi narrates a story of Rai Jaysing of Apahilapattapa, who 
personally investigated into the complaints of the Muslims of 
Cambay regarding the damage done to their property and 
mosques in a riot, punished the Parsi and Hindu ringleaders, 
and gave a lakh of balotras for the reereetion of the 
mosques. irj ‘ So neither the horrors of the conquest of Sindh 
nor the vandalism and rapine of the 20 and odd invasions of 
Mahmud of Ghazni could change the tolerant attitude of the 
Hindus towards the followers of Islam. Religious retaliation 
was out of question; Ibn Batuta describes how at the! 
door of the Cathedral mosque in Delhi, enormous idols oCfl 
brass were kept prostrate on the ground in order to mnke|‘ 
every visitor tread on them.** 1 Hinduism of our period was 
in a position to inflict similar indignities, both in the south and : 
the north, on the Muslim inhabitants of the Hindu states, but 
did not resort to such conduct 

The Hindu revival, which reached its culmination in our 3 
period, had three aspects, theological, philosophical and 
popular; let us consider them one by one. 

The theological movement found its greatest exponent 
in Kumirila who. according to tradition, was an elderly con¬ 
temporary of S'ankara. but may have really flourished a few 
decades earlier. Kumarila boldly stood for the pure Vedic 
religion, opposed the heterodox theory of Sany&sa. and advo¬ 
cated the life-long performance of Vedic sacrifices involving 
slaughter of sentient beings. It is not to be. however, supposed 
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that Uie theological movement began with Kuma.rila.it rather 
ended with Him. It began with Patanjali ; Pushy ami tra. 
S'unga, who was his contemporary, had performed the 
Asvamedha sacrifice twice. 1 * 1 * Literary activity continued 
under the Vrttik&ra. Sabarasv&min. and Pnibhaknrn and we 
find some of the Hindu rulers of the intervening period very 
enthusiastic about Vedic sacrifices. Nayanikj, the widow 
of the third SotavTihann king, is known to have celebrated a 
number of Vedic sacrifices like Asvamedha. Gav&mayanu, 
Garg&tir&tm. Aptory&mo, etc.; Pravaraacna. the founder of the 
Vnk&laka dynasty of northern Maharashtra, is recorded to 
have performedAgnishlnma. AptoryBmn nnd Asvamedha 
sacrifices. Two of the Gupta emperors are so far known to 
have celebrated the last mentioned sacrifice nnd one of the 
early Chilukya kings is recorded to have participated in 
several Vedic sacrifices. “ * 

The arguments of the theological school, in spite of tlie 
brilliant advocacy of Kumarila who flourished just before our 
period, failed to canry conviction to the popular mind. The 
theories of AkintB and SaaySsa had become so popular that 
a person advocating tho life-long performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, involving slaughter, had no chance of captivating 
the popular mind. We hardly come across any Hindu kings- 
of our penod who cared to boast that they had performed 
Vedic sacrifices. w 'We have numerous grants of the Rnshtra- 
kfitn kings given to Brahmanas to enable them to discharge 
their religious duties, but these duties are generally of the 
Smarta rather thnn of S'rautu cha racter. ,/The Sanjon plates, 
of Amoghftvorslia 1 1 ^' and the Cambay plates of Govindn 1V V '“ 
are the only two exceptions, where it is expressly stated 
that the grants were made to enable the Brahmanas to perform 
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Vedic sacrifices like Rijasdyo, Vijapeya. and Agnishtoma. 
In all other cases the grnnTS~were madeTor discharging'p-irely 
Sm&rta duties connected with bali, charu, oats'vadeoa eta 
These facts, disclosod by the analysis of the epigraphical 
evidence, are the most convincing proof that in spite o f 
Ku m&rila’s efforts, th e S'rnuta religion n lmt«r~d ieH ciown In 
our agc ^ti&me of the S mriti writers o f our period* assert 
boldl y^that brilhmartsa cannot resulfmerely liy~f5llowin g the 
S'ra uta religion to the exclusion of the Smar ts one ; <4l> nay 
it is further declared that a man who studies and follows the 
Veda and its ritual and derides those of the Dharmas&stra. 
ensures himself 21 births in the realm of' the quadrupeds . ui> 
It is thus clear that both the theory and practice of the age 
had abandoned the Vedic sacrifices. Alberuni was informed 
that the Vedic sacrifices were rarely performed and practi¬ 
cally abandoned because they presupposed a long life which 
was no longer vouchsafed in the present age/* 1 ’ This seems 
to have been another excuse invented for the non performance 
of the Vedic sacrifices which had otherwise grown unpopular. 

The philosophical revival had commenced about the 
second century B.C when the nucleus of the present Brahroa- 
sOt’ras seems to have been formed. For about four centuries 
the BrahmasOtra school continued to expound the Hindu phi¬ 
losophical view and refute the heresies of the Joins and the 
Buddhists and others till the BrahmasOtras assumed their 
present form at about the middle ofthe 3rd century A. D. A_ 
number of writers continued the work, but it found its most 
powerful exponent iri the “great S'amtar&chgrya. who 
flourished jn our period. 'This great philosopher, though bom 
in Kerala, was an all India figure, and it would be interesting 
to enquire what was the influence of his teachings and 
activities in the Doccan of our period. 
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B y advocating the superio rity ofSanyasa .to.Karmam&rga 
•jv'fliy maintaining dwt tFic Vedic sacrifices had merely a 
puu.icatory effect. S'nnkarncliJirya undoubtedly helped the 
tendency of the age to abandon the Vedic rituals: his contro¬ 
versy with Kumarita may or may not have been historical. 

It is true that S'ankara‘s arguments went equally against the 
Smnrta Karmam&rga. but we must not forget that people us¬ 
ually apply theories to the convenient and not to the logical ex¬ 
tent. It must be also remembered that Sankara himself was 
a fervent devotee of Pauranic deitiee and some of his most 
eloquent and appealing writings consist of prayers addressed 
to them. In this respect S'anknrn -w aa.-a—naww^il-awfi to 
the po pular re ligion. 

It is to be regretted that there should be so far discovered 1 
po trace of S'ankara and his work in epigraphical documents. | 
This is rather strange, for tradition claims that he toured about 
preaching, discussing, controverting and founding monas tic 
establishments throughout the length and breadth oFIndia. 
There is ample evidence to show that the philosophico-literary 
activity enunciated by S'ankara continued ever increasing for 
several centuries. But the effect on popular life of the teach -1 
ings and institutions of S'ankara during our period is difficult \ 
to estimate in the present state of our knowledge. 1 

The first question to be answered is whether Sany&sa be- 1 
came more popular than before os a result of S'ankara's teach- I 
ngs. The answer seems to be in the negative. The negative r 
evidence of the epigraphical records of our period is to some 
extent significant. The RoshtrakQ|as and their feudatories / 
and contemporaries have given a number of grants, but none 
has been so for discovered made in favour of a Hindu Sanyasin / 
or his Matha. Buddhist and Jain Sanyfcsins very often figure in 
our epigraphical records but Hindu Sany&sins never. Sulaiman, 
who had several times visited the ports of western India 
during our period, no doubt refers to Hindu Sanyasins when 
he says :—* In India there are persons who in accordance 
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with their profession wander in woods and mountains and 
rarely communicate with the rest of the mankind. ‘ But the 
presence of these Sanyteins cannot be attributed to the in* 
i luence of S ankara, for the theory of four Aa'ramas. which 
find been started several centuries before the time of S onkara. 
was responsible for their presence. It seems that we have to 
admit that Sankara's advocacy of Sany&sa did not produce 
in the society an upheaval, comparable to that produced 
by the Upanishadic, Jain and Buddhist movements. The 
reason seems to be the association of Sanyusa with the hetero¬ 
doxy in the popular mind, produced by the Jain and Buddhist 
monasteries, that were flourishing for several centuries. 

S'ankaruch&rya had founded four Mafhas in the fouri 
comers of India and very soon subsidiary ones sprang into\ 
existence. Till recently these institutions were powers in 
the land; a decree ( OjnSpalra ) from them was respected by 
society as implicitly as the command of the king. What was 
the influence of these institutions over the Dec car. of our 
period ? 

It seems that these institutions did not wield any in-1 


. fluence in our period- In the first instance we have got not 1 

^''Tv'singlo reference to anv Pi I ha or its activity in any records of 


our period^dn the second place there are indications that 
down to the 12th century A. D.. the term Jaiadgufu. which 
subsequently came to designate exclusively the occupants of 
the Pllhas funded by S ankara, was used to denote ordinary 
Brahnnanas of outstanding preeminence, learning and character. 
The Mnnagoli inscription of 1161 A. D. u *’ mentions that towards 
the end of the lOlh century,.in the Brahmadeya village of 
Mnnigavalli there flourished a celobrity. Is vara Ghalis&sa 
by name, whb was the Jagadguni of the world and whose 
feet were worshipped by Tnila II, the overthrower of the 
Rashlrakutas. There is nothing to indicate in the record that 
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Isvam Ghalisusa ha«l any connection/vith tlie Pltha of Srin* 
geri or it* branch at Sankcsvara. ✓Besides, were he a Jngad- 
guru of the order founded by S'ankara. his name would have 
appeared in a Snnyfwin garb. He was a married man and 
the headship of die aiirahSra of Managoli seems to have been 
hereditary in his family. His go Ira was the same as that of 
the Chalukyos pis. H&rita, and Taila believed that it was the 
favour of this celebrity that had secured him the throne. It is 
therefore not unlikely that the title of Jagndguru may have \ 
been conferred upon him by his grateful and illustrious 
disciple. Tlie record makes it clear that Is vara Ghulisasa 
was not the head of any Matha located at Managoli. and yet 
he was styled Jagadguru. If in our period the Pi t han founded' 
by S'ankara had wielded the same influence as they"clid till 
recently, if there had been a branch of the Sringcri Pitha at 
Sankcsvnra which is fairly near to Managoli. Isvarn Ghalis&M, 
the head of the Managoli Agrahlira, who had no connection 
with any Ma|ha. could not have dared to use the title Jagad¬ 
guru. This record, therefore, makes it clear that the Plthos 1 
founded by S'ankara were not exercising uny appreciable \ 
influence in the Deccan till the end of our period^ It must \ 
be further remembered that the claim to give the final 
verdict in socio-religious matters, claimed and conceded to 
the occupants of the Plthas founded by S'ankara. must have 
appeared as prepostorous in our period. In the Hindu 
period these matters were decided by special officers oF 
Government who were variously known as Vinayaathiti- 
sth&pakas. Dliarmhnkusa*. Dharmapradh&nas or Pa nJjta s, 
Tlie last mentioned officer was to be a member of the 
ministry according to the S'ukranlti, a work which very 
probably belongs to our period with the exception of some 
interpolations, and it was he who was to review the realm oF 
social and religious practices, to find out which of them, 
though prescribed in the S'fcstras, were against tlie spirit of 
the age. which were absolutely obsolete, being countenanced) 
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neither by the S'&strn nor by custom, and to issue such orders 
regarding the points at dispute as may secure both this world 
and the next.* 4 * 1 The Smritis of our and of earlier period 4 ”* 
assign this function to a parishaJ or conference, composed of 
distinguished learned men of known character and piety. 
There is no real contradiction between S'ukra and those 
Smriti writer*: for the royal officers, when - and where they 
existed, may have presided over and been guided by the 
decisions of these experts. The case was similar to that of 
the judicial Panchoynts ; the judgments signed* by Romo 
Shnstri Prabhune of the Peshvn period used to embody the 
decisions of the Panchayats to whom the cases were referred, 
though the signoturesjof the Panchos did not appear on tho 
judgments. It is therefore not likely that the ministers of the 
Hindu states and the Parishads of our period would have 
looked With favour upon tho proposal to surrender their rights in. 
social and religious matters to the order founded by .S’ankara- 
charya. It is very probable that the occupants of the Plthasl 
acquired their present powers and jurisdiction subsequent to| 
the fall of Hindu states. With the establishment of 


Muslim rule the stale ceased to look after the social and 
religious usages and the Parishads may. therefore, have gladly 
welcomed the idea of utilising the prestige, which was by that 
time acquired by the representatives of the order founded by 
S'ankara, for the enforcement of their decisions. As years 
rolled on. the prestige of the Pljhas increased in the Deccan 
and the Parishads were forgotten altogether. 

Let us now proceed to consider tho popular Hinduism 
i. e. the religion of the mosses of our period. This religion 
may be described os the Smirta Pauranic religion. The 

46. Cf. sir’fto Wr : % i srfcj % h^ei 

Er fcS’pir ii wr**imrn<t WWH i e* 

II II. 98-100 

47. Gautama II. 10.47-48: Manu a XII. ttO ff: Y^ianvnikva I. 9; 
S'ai3upa 129; Smkka. IV. 29. 63. 
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reform movement, wliich culminated in this development, had 
begun much earlier than our period; it had commenced with 
the later Smriti writers and the remodellers of the older 
"Purtpas and had so completely captured the imagination of 
the masses in our period that the advocates of the theological 
revival found themselves helpless before it. Unfortunately 
the precise chronology of these works is not yet definitely 
fixed, but it is generally agreed that the majority of them 
were composed sometime between 500 and 10(10 .A.D. Let 
us sec what epigrapliicnl evidence has got to say about the 
success or influence of this movement. 

The Smritis hod prenched ths gospel o f the Panc ha- 
maltiiyajnas. which were intended as substitutes for the Vedic 
sacrifices involvmg’slaughtcr. Vast majority of the Brahmana 
donees of our period are described os performers of these 
sacnfices.v'During our period Smart a ajni hotra was fairly 
common at least among professional prie^f Atrisamhitil, 
which belongs to our period, says that a Brahmana, who does 
not keep a£nihalra. is a person whose food should not be 
accepted. * a ’ The prevalence of a ini hot r a during our period 
is proved also by thi testimony of Alberuni. who observes that 
the Brahmanas who kept one fire were called Ishtins and 
those who kept three were called a^niholrins. 11 *' Some of 
the Nigama writers include a/lnihotra among things prohibited 
in the Kali ago, but that view was not the view of our age. 

If we compare the daily routine laid down by early Smriti 
writers for a Brahmana householder with that laid down by 
later Nibandha writers, we shall find a great change. The. 
-earlier writers like Nlanu and Y&jnavalkyn prescribe one bath 
and two prayers a day and lay an emphasis principally on the 
Panchamahayajnos.y/Thc Nibandha writers sock to increase 
the Smarta ritual to such an extent that hardly any time U 
left for secular duties. Our period marked the transition 
•time. 

«. ,t. 254. 


49. Sachaa. I. p. 102. 
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The Nibandha writors definitely lay down three baths for* 
a Brahmana, the Smriti writers of our period hesitate between 
one and two. Sankha is satisfied with one both only, but 
. Daksha, Kstyayana, and Vaiy&ghrapftdn advocate two. < *®’the 
second one being at the mid-day. That the rule of the Smnlis 
was actually followed in practice towards the end of the 13th 
century/ 1 n is proved by Marco Polo who testifies to tho 
fact that the Hindus of Malabar, both males and females, used 
to take two baths a day. U|> The theory of three daily baths- 
had begun to appear towards the end of our porind, and hod 
not yet become popular. Albcruni notes tbc theoretical rule 
that a Brahmana should take three baths a day, but adds that 
in practice, the evening prayers were recited without a previous 
bath. He observes:—' Evidently the rule about the third 
bath is not as stringent as that relating to the first and second 
washings.' ,w> 

The number of prayers. sandhyOs, was also tending to 
increase at about our period. As the etymology of the term 
sandhyS shows, the sandhyS times could obviously not have 
been more than two in the beginning. A third sandhyli,[how¬ 
ever. began to be advocated by some of the Smriti writers of 
our age. Atri lays down that a twicebom should recite 
sandhyS thrice; °** VySsa concurs and supplies three different 
names to the three different sandhyta as Gayatrf, Sarasvatl, 
and Sivitri respectively. lM> The Nibandha writers accept 
this llieory and prescribe three sandhySs universally. 

It will be thus seen that the Smriti writers of our period 
were showing a tendency to make the simple SmArtn religion 
as rigid and complex as the S'rauta one; detailed rules, hardly 
leaving much scope for individual liberty, began to be framed 
for s'aucha, dantadhaoana, bath, Schamana etc. S'rauta 

50. Quoted in SmrtichatKlrikS, Ahmkakanifa pp. 390-291. 4S3- 

51. II. p. 342 

52. II. pp. 33. 134. 

53. Queted in Acharanvij/iikka, p. 39. 54. Ibid. 
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sacrifices had diod down in our period but the rigidity of ritu¬ 
alistic detail* which characterised them became a prominent 
feature of the Smaru religion from about the 12th century 
onwards. Our poriod was the transition period. 

Another characteristic feature of the Hinduism of our ’ 
period was the popularity of the Vrataa. The theory and 
advocacy of Vrotas was a peculiar feature of the Puranas, 
moot of which were either composed or remodelled near 
about our period. Out of the 113 Vratas mentioned in the 
VratSrka of S'ankarabhaUa as many as 110 arc based oo 
the authority of the Puranas. 128 Vratas mentioned in the 
VratakaamaJl and 205 described in VratarOja are nil of 
thorn based on Pauronic authority. Vratas offered opportu- 
nidcs for individuals of both the sexes of personally going 
through a course of religious life characterised by self- 
denial and austerities. There ’was also the bail of the 
fulfilment of desires intended for the ignorant They there¬ 
fore powerfully appealed to the popular mind, and arc still 
characteristic feature of Hinduism in rural areas. In the 
Deccan of our period, they were probably becoming popular 
We do not find any reference to their popularity in epigraphical. 
records of our period. But this fact is probably accidental, 
for we have ample evidence to show that the Pauranic 
religion, as a whale, was capturing the popular imagination. 

The Nargund inscripdon, dated 939 A.Di < m> , records some 
voluntary contributions from the various classes of inhabitants ‘ j 
for the purpose of a local tank. The contribution of the 
Brahmanas is stated to be one golden Paija on the occasion of 
each PrUyasehilta performed in the village. The Kalas 
inscription of Govinda IV m> also records an assignment 
by die local Brahmanas of the fees they used to 
receive at penitential rites ( prUyas'chitlas ) for the mainte¬ 
nance of a local college. These records will therefore show i 

55. .Ji. A.. XU. p. 224. 56. E. I.. XllT. p. 325. 
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that at least some of the various Priyas'chittas that have 
“been prescribed in the Smritis were performed by some 
sections of Hindu society. Some of the later Smritis. 
that were written not far from our period, c. g. Laghu-Satatapa 
Brihadyama. and Apastamba, aro aJmost entirely devoted to 
the discussion of penitential rites. These can be better 
■described as Prtyaschitta manuals necessitated by the general 
tendency of the age to perform them. 

The Puranas offered new aaguna and anthropomorphic 
■nuclei for religious devotion, and the deities that were glori¬ 
fied in them soon became popular gods of the masses. 
Growth of sectional rivalry was anticipated by the doctrine 
that all the deities arc the manifestations of one and the same 
Supreme Power. Our cpigraphical records bear eloquent 
testimony^to the popularity of the Pauranic deities in our 
period, “that S'aivism and Vnishnavism were the main sects 
of our time is indicated by the usual opening verse in the 
Rishpakafa grants, which contains a salutation to both S'ivn 
and Vishtju. rant of Abhimanyu Rn*h|rakuta mentions 

a Dakshii>a-S'iva temple, whose custodian JaiSbhara seems 
to have been a Paiupata. At Salotgi in Bijopur district there 
was a temple of K&ty&yanI and another constructed for the 
joint worship of Brahirik, Vishpu. and S'iva.' 41 ’ The custom 
of founding a S'iva temple in commemoration of a dead 


ancestor, and of naming the deity after the person to be . 
commemorated, had already become prevalent in our ppriod.x-/ 
Hcbbal inscription, dated 975 A.D./**’ refers to a temple of 
Bhujjabbesvarn built to commemorate Bhubbarasi. the grand 
mother of the Ganga ruler M&rasinh^J*''' Ragholi plates of 
Jayavardhana’ 1 ” and the Kavi plates of Govinda of the 
Gujarat branch 1 "” attest to the prevalence of the Sun worship. 

The Pathari pillar inscriprtion discloses a temple of S'auri.‘ m 


57. E. I„ IV. p. 60. 58. E. 1.. IV, p. 350. 
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A temple of S'rwndu existed in Managoli/ 6 ”.. The worship 
of the presiding deities of the locality is mentioned in 
record from §nundi>tti, doted 875 A.D., which refers to the 
temple of the tlcilv presiding over Sugandhavntl I2. wn 
Whether Vithoha of Pandharpur, perhaps the most popular 
diety oc the Deccan to-day. existed in our period is difficult to 
determine with certainty. An inscription from Belgaum 
district, dated 1250 A.D.. refers to a grant made in the presence 
of Vishpu at Paui)dnrikn-kahetra. which is described in the 
document as situated on the banks of the Bhlmn. L4 *’ The 
name of the Tlrtha and its situation on the Bhtm& make it 
obvious that our inscription clearly proves tho existence of 
the Vitlhala temple at Pnndharpur in 1250 A.D.\/it was even 
then a famous centre of pilgrimage; the premier MallseUi 
utilised his presence at Paundarika-kshetrn for making the 
donation. ^/The fame of the temple was already well esta¬ 
blished by the middle of tho !3lh century A.D.’f'it is. however, 
difficult to say how far earlier than 1200 A.D. the worship of 
Vitthala had commenced at Pandharpur.^, Since it was a 
famous centre at about 1200 A.D.. .we may reasonably pre¬ 
sume that the worship of the God at the place was at least a 
couple of centuries old at that time. 

In addition to the above god* the mosses were worshipping 
a number of aboriginal deities. The worship of Mhasoba 
was current. A) Idrisi obviously refers to it when he says;— <w> 
’Others worship holy stones on which butter and oil is poured.’ 
Tree and serpent worship is mentioned by the same writer; 
the serpent worshippers, we are told, used to keep them in 
stables and feed them as well as they could. He further 
says.—'Some acknowledge the intercessory powers of graven 
stones ’ This may possibly refer to the belief in inscribed 
talismans or k may refer to cases like that of the famous 


62. E. I.. VII. p. 143. 
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Garuijadhvaja erected at Vidiia by the Greek ambassador 
Heliodorus. which was being worshipped as Kh&mbibi at the 
time Dr. D. R. Bhandarknr discovered it 

The followers of all those different gods formed, or 
rather appeared to a foreign observer as forming, different 
sects.''' A1 Idrisi therefore states that there were 42 different 
sects in India at his lime. But since the followers of the 
different deities shared the belief that they were worshipping 
the different manifestations of one and the same Supreme 
God. they can hardly be described as forming different sects. 

The problem of the origin and prevalence of the image 
worship is still to be properly worked out DhormasOtra 
writers rarely refer to the duty of worshipping images of gods 
either at home or in public temples; nor is it mentioned by 
Menu. The cult of public temples seems to be later than i 
the time of Asoka. It may have been deemed a suitable sub- 
stitute for the great S rauta sacrifices which were attended by a 
great number of people. Possibly the example of Buddhism 
with its splendid temples and monasteries may have given rise 
in the Hindu mind to a desire to have similar centres of public 
worship and congregation. Whatever the real causes may . 
have been, temples soon became recognised centres of public / 
worship and were characteristic of the Hinduism of our I 
period. It must be. however, noted that the sums of money 
that were being spent over the temples, images, their orna¬ 
ments and daily worship were tending to become excessively 
high in our period. Al Utbi says :—' The kings of Hind, the 
chiefs of that country, and rich devotees used to amass their 
treasures and precious jewels and send them time after time 
to be presented to idols, that they might receive a reward for 
their good deeds and draw near to their God.' <4 * > Not much 
evidence is forthcoming from the Deccan proper about the 
wealth unnecessarily hoarded in temples in the form of oma- 
merits etc., but we know that in northern India temples were 
66. Elliot. II. p. 34. 
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the places that yielded highest amount of plunder to Mahmud 
of Ghazni. ^Epigraph ical evidence is available to show 
that largo sums of money were spent in Tamil country to 
furnish ooslly gold and jewel ornaments to the deity in the 

3*yara temple by Chola king* and their subiccls. 4 * 7 }^/ 
i of the templesjn the Deccan too must have been centres 
'wealth; Kishpa-I is known to have given a number of gold 
and jewel ornaments to the S'iva image in the Etloro temple,./'' 
which he had excavated from solid rock at great cost/*}' 
Specific cases of alienations of lands and villages for different 
temples are fairly numerous and the Cambay plates of Govioda 
IV,** 9 * dated 930 A.D. inform us that this monarch gave away 
<00 villages and 32 lakhs of Jrammos for the different temples 
in his dominions.'-'watchmai were essential under these 
circumstances for the bigger templos and we often, come 

& 


- 

across provision made for thdr maintenance, < ' m, \s / r 


Part of the charity that flowed into the temples was 
usefully utilised. It will be shown in Choptcr XVI how many 
of the temples of our period used to maintain schools and 
colleges. They were very often disharging the duty of poor- 
relief by maintaining feeding houses. Abu Zaid refers to 
these when he mentions inns for travellers attached to tem- •• 
pics.” 1 * Epigraphical evidence proves the existence of many 
such feeding houses maintained in temples: one existed at 
Koiagallu in Bollary district in 964 A.D.*™ and others cx- / 
istedat Managoli. ,7 ” Nilgund, <7t> Hesnrgo,* 7 ** Bagewadi.*2*\/ 
Belgamve.* 7 ” Damhe!,**’ Gadag/ 7 *’ and Behatb** 01 in Kar- 
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lak and KhtnptUn 41 * in Konkan. Some of the record* 
mentioning the above feeding houses do not fall strictly within 
| period, but they arc mentioned here to give an idea of the 
gei'icral practice of the age. 

| We get some idee of the details of the daily temple life 
frorjt the cpigraphical records of our period. Daily worship 
Was done three times a day.* 8 '' and many of the Chola re¬ 
cords specify tho quantity of rice and other articles, to be used 
at the time of the n aioedya at each of these worships. Tho 
richer establishments used to have a set of musicians, who 
used to ploy music at the temples at the time of worship. 
The provision for their maintenance figures in the Hebbal in¬ 
scription of 975 A.D. '*** and in several Chola records. The 
worship offerod was sumptuous; scented water for the bath, 
costly clothes, and rich naioeaya were provided for. These 
-and some similar items were included under the term arijja- 
bhoga of the deity for which provision is made in some of our 
records. Flowers and garlands were of course indispensable; 
a number of our records mention grants made for flower gar¬ 
lands which were very often attached to the temples. Some 
of our records mention provision mode for the ranga bhoga of 
gods. The precise meaning of the term is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. os it is not known even to Sanskrit Koshas. But since 
the term ran&a can mean a play-house, it is permissible to 
conjecture that the expression raAgabhoga may refer to 
periodical celebrations of Pauranic dramas, which may have 
been exhibited at the time of the annual fair at the temple. 
An inscription at the Rftjartnes'vara temple, belonging to the 
beginning of the 11th century, records a provision made for 
the actors, who used to take part in o drama called Rlijnraj^/' 

Chariot processions were held on the occasionsof fairs; an 
inscription from Pattadkal in Bijapur district, dated 778° 11 A.D.. 
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mentions the grant of a horsc-chariot and an elephant 
chariot by a dancing girl to a local God. Two records, falling 
outside our proper period, vie. Managoli inscription, dated 
1161 A.D.,** 81 and the Siddhapur inscription, doted 1158 A.D.,** 1 ’ 
refer to Jamanilropana and paoitnlropana ceremonies that 
were performed in the months of Chakra and S'rfivaqa 
respectively. It is not unlikely that theso ceremonies were 
performed in our period as well, since one of them cis. 
damanSropana is mentioned by Alberuni os n popular festival 
in Chaitra, when Vasudevn was swung to and fro in a 
swing.*” 1 In his Smriikaustubka, Anantadeva prescribes the 
celebration of damanSropana in Chaitra and paoitrdropana in 
S'rivorjn. ***’ We thus get a proof of the actual prevalence 
of some of the ceremonies described by later writers in our 
period. The view advanced earlier in this chapter, that some 
of the new ceremonies and rituals that find literary recogni¬ 
tion in the Nibandhas of later period were already getting 
popular in our period, is thus not altogether without a 
foundation. 

Theoretically Hinduism no doubt regards idols as mere 
visible symbols of the Divine, but tho great paraphernalia of 
idols, their worship, temples, and establishments began to 
engender during our period an imperceptible feeling that the 
visible idol was everything, and the greatest importance began 
to be attached to its sanctity nnd safety. This was rather 
regrettable. for very often the feeling worked against national 
interests. Hindus could have ousted tho Muslims from 
Multan had they not been compelled to retire by the threats 
of the Muslim garrison to break the famous idol of the sun 
in that city, if it was beseigod. <l "' > If tho philosophy of idol- 
worship were properly understood at the time, this threat 
could not have deterred the Hindus; another idol could have 
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been installed in the proper religious manner to replace the 
destroyed one. Idol destruction by Mahmud of Ghazni would 
not have unnerved the Hindu opposition, if the philosophy of 
the idol worship were properly understood in our period. 

Temple worship was usually entrusted to Brahmanas; 
our records very often refer to settlements of Brahmana 
householders near the temples to look after the temple 
worship. But the non-Brahmana Gurava worshipper, who is 
now so common in the Deccan, also makes his appearance in 
our period. The worship in the Ratncsvaram temple on the 
Tungabhadra was being performed by a Gurova in 804 A.D., 
when Govinda III had visited the place: Shivadhfcri. who is 
expressly described as a Gurava in the record/' 0 ’ was the re¬ 
cipient of a grant from the emperor. In the S iva temple at 
Mantrawadi in Dharwar district there were Gurava worship¬ 
pers in 875 A.D., who were required to keep unbroken the vow 
of chastity/ 1 ” At present the Gurovas are not required to 
lead celibate life anywhere in the Deccan: therefore, this 
information supplied by our epigraph is wry interesting and 
important. The Guravas are also mentioned in a Soratur 
inscription of the time of Krshna III/**’ but their precise 
connection with the temple worship is not very clear from the 
record. The Ganga ruler Biitugn II had a pet dog: he was 
let loose at a mighty boar and the two killed each other in 
the fight The affectionate master raised a tablet to com¬ 
memorate his pet and appointed a Gurava for its worship. 
It would be noticed that the cases of Gurava worehippors. 
mentioned above, all pertain to S'iva temples, except the last 
one where he was appointed to perform the worship of a dog 
tablet. It would be, therefore, permissible to conjecture that 
the Guravas were originally non-Aryan, and very probably 
Dravidian priests, who continued to officiate at the temples 

90. I. A.. XI. p. 127. 91. E. I.. VII, p. 202. 
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of deities which wot originally non-Aryan. Later on they 
may have been allowed to be associated with Aryan temples 
and gods os well. 

The Grhya-sOtrn ritual requires animal sacrifices in 
connection with some popular deities like Vinftyaka, Kshetra- 
pftb. etc. 1 **' That those sacrifices prevailed in our period in 
northern India is proved by the statement of Alberuni, that 
the worshippers of some gods deities DurgA, Mnh&devn_ 
Kshetra pala. and Vin&yaka used to kill sheep and buffalos 
with axes ond offer them as naioeJya to the deities concern- 
ad. * 1 ** Similar practices must have prevailed in the Deccan 
since early times, bue it is not unlikely that the great influence 
which Jainism exercised in our period may hove led to these 
sacrifices getting unpopular to a great extent It may be also 
pointed out that the Muslim travellers like A1 Mostidi and 
Al Idrisi. who were mainly acquainted with the conditions- 
of the Deccan and who describe in detail its religious 
practices, do not refer to this custom which is mentioned by 
Alberuni, who was acquainted with the conditions prevailing 
in the north. Animal sacnficcs ore even to-day rare in the 
Deccan when compared to their great popularity in a pro¬ 
vince like Bengal. This comparative weaning of the masses 
in the Deccan from them may be attributed to the great 
influence of Jainism during our period. 

A very regrettable feature of the temple atmosphere 
was its vitiation by the association of dancing girls. This has 
been noticed by the foreign travellers of our period as well as 
of later times' 10 ' ond is also proved by epigraphical records. 
In big temples their number was often to be counted in 
hundreds. An inscription at the R&jar&jesvara temple, be¬ 
longing to the beginning of the lllh century, records an order of 
Rainriiu, transferring as many as 400 dancing girls from the 
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various quarters of his kingdom to the Tnnjore temple, and 
assigning to each of them one Mff of land. 4 *** There is 
evidence to show that the custom did exist in the Deccan as 
well; at the LokamahtdevI temple in Pattadkal (Bijopur 
district) there were dancing girls by the middle of the 8th 
century: one of them was so rich as to give to the temple* 
god one horse and one elephant chariot. In the Bhujjabesvara 
temple at Hebbal in Dharwar district there were five dancers 
in the middle of the 10th century, each one being assigned 
4 mattars of land for her maintenance. That these dancing 
girls were not leading pure lives, but bad degenerated into 
women of easy virtue, would be clear from the statement of 
Marco Polo'"’ that a person, who desired to tako to the life of 
a Sony asm, was tested by his capacity to stand the blandish¬ 
ments of the temple girls who were specially sent to lure him. 
Marco Polo's testimony no doubt refers to the Malabar of 
the 13th century, but we shall not be far wrong in assuming 
that the state of affairs in the Deccan of our period was not 
far different. In course of time the custom seems to have 
spread to Buddhist establishments in Greater India. A 
passage on Kambodia in Chan Ju-kwa states:—' The people 
are devout Buddhists. There are serving in temples some 
300 foreign women. They dance and offer food to Buddha. 
They are called a nan or slave dancing girls. <k,> 

The origin of this regrettable custom is to be traced to 
the desire to provide for good music at the time of divine 
worship and popular festivals. The precise time of its origin 
is still obscure. It is not mentioned by the Greek historians. 
The ArthasSstra, book II. chapter 27, which gives a detailed 
.account of prostitutes, is unaware of their connection with 
temples. The temple dancing girl does not figure in the 
Jatakas and is not mentioned by the Chinese travellers. We 
may. therefore, presume that the custom was not very 

96. S. I. I.. II. pp. 278 If. 97. II. p. 366. 

98. p. 53. quoted in M»rco Polo. Ill, p. 115. 
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common (ill about the 6th century A.D. But at about this 
time the custom seem* to have arisen, for it is referred to in 
Matsya-purilna and Padma-purSna. Snhfi-khanda. The 70th 
chapter of the former and the 23rd chapter of the latter contain 
a discourse on the duties of harlots ; 16,000 widowed wives of 
Kishga, when ravished by the Abhiras and thus reduced to 
the sad plight of prostitutes ( vesyas ), enquire from D&lbbya 
about their duties. The latter informs them that they should 
stay in palaces and temples. <av> It is, therefore, clear that 
the custom hod already come into existence when the 
Puranas were being remodelled sometimes during or after the 
Gupta age. It is not to be. however, supposed that the custom 
did not evoke any opposition from the higher sections of the 
society. Alberuni’s statement, that the Brahmanas would 
have abolished this custom if kings had not stood in their 
woy <l0#> is confirmed by a contemporary inscription from Raja- 
putana. Sodadi inscription of Jojaladeva, belonging to the nth 
century / 101 ' records a decree of that king regarding the fairs 
at local temples. It goes on to observe * On the occasion 
of the fair of a particular temple the dancing girls of all other 
temples in the city must attend, properly attired, and partici¬ 
pate in the music. Our descendants should see to it that 
this arrangement continues in the future. If at the time of 
fairs an ascetic or oadaharaka (?) or a learned ( Brahmana ) 
seeks to interfere with this procedure, he should be forthwith 
stopped. The concluding sentence of this quotation mokes 
it quite clear that the learned men and ascetics of the age had, 
as Albenini has stated, realised that the association of dancing 
girls with temples was obnoxious and were making efforts to 
abolish it. The richer classes of the society, however, cham¬ 
pioned the new custom and their support made it permanent. 
It would appear that girls were often purchased for being 
dedicated to the temples. 

99. Cl..p. 49. *. 102. 100. II. p. 157. J0I. E. I.. XI. p. 28. 
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A large space in the Puranas is devoted to the purpose 
of describing the importance of the various Tirthas or sacred 
places in the different parts of India. The cult of pilgnmage 
had become fairly popular in our period. Muslim writers 
have noted how thousands of pilgrims used to visit the Sun 
• temple at Multan and the S'iva temple at PrablAsa. some of 
whom used to crawl on their bellies during the last stage of 
their journey. <|W> For the daily ablutions of the idol at the 
last mentioned place, arrangements were made to provide 
. fresh Ganges water every day. ' 1Cl ” The popularity of Prayaga. t 
Varai)asl and Goya must have been still greater; long sections f 
are devoted by several Puranas' 1 *' for the glorification of these \ 
places. Laghu-S'ankha Smriti says"®' that many sons are to 
be desired because then alone there would be the possibility 
of at least one among them going to Gaya and performing the 
S'raddha there. A number of other Smriti writers' 1 ''' 1 ' of our 
period describe the merit accruing from consigning the 
bones of the dead to the holy Ganges. There is epigraphs 
cal evidence to show that the cult of pilgrimage was as 
popular in the Deccan of our period as it was elsewhere. 
Dantidurga repaired to Ujjayinl when he wanted to perform 
the Hiranya-garbha maha dnna ; uw> and a number of our 
records state at their end, that any person interfering with 
the charity described therein, would incur the sin of slaugh¬ 
tering a thousand cows at Varanasi and Ramcsvara.' •*' / 

These holy places were obviously regarded the holiest even 
in the distant Deccan of our period. In those days when 
travelling was so difficult, costly, and dangerous, all could 
. not visit these distant Tirthas ; the doctrine of acquiring 
merit vicariously through some one else, by requesting 

102. Elliot I. p. 67. 103. IUd. P . «. 

' 104. E. Skaoda Pur«D.. 105. V. 10. 
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him to dip so many limes more in the sacred pools on one's 
own account, was. therefore, hound to arise, and we find it 
mentioned in some of the Smrilis of our period. <sw> 

The curse of the sin of the slaughter of a thousand cows, 
which has been mentioned in several inscriptions of our 
period referred to in the last paragraph, would attest to the 
immense veneration in which the cow was held in our age. 
Several Smrilis of our period contain detailed rules about the 
reverence and consideration that was to be shown to the 
cow.* ,ie> The term of detestation used with reference to the 
Muslims in our period was the cow-enters. <m> In the 14th 
century capital punishment was inflicted in Hindu states 
upon a person who had committed the crime of killing a cow 
Ibn Banna cites the concrete case of a Shaikh, who was 
gi\ v en the lighter punishment of the mutilation of both the 
hands and feet for the slaughter of a cow because he was 
held in high veneration by the Hindus as well. “ u> Beef 
eating was inconceivable, but in some localities like the 
Malabar, the pariah class was accustomed to eat it. if the cow 
I tad died a natural death. This practice was current in the 
13th century at tho time of Marco Polo, and it still prevails in 
many 1 -calitics ; but wltcther it existed in our period we do 
not know. In the 17th century it was regarded a sin to allow 
a cow to die in one s house. ‘ The Smritis of our period 
do not share this belief and we may well doubt whether this 
notion existed in our period. 

In the extreme south the Bhakti movement had grown 
strong under the Voishnava and S'aiva saints during our period: 
its traces are. however, nowhere to be found in the Deccan 

109. w. 30-31; Paithlnaai and VrddhavaiUhiha quoted 
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of our period. Pandharpur was a centre of Vishnu worship 
in the I3lh century as noted already, but whether it had then 
become a centre of Bhakti movement we do not know. It is 
not unlikely that Jnanadova may have had several peede 
cessors, now lost into oblivion, who may have popularised 
the gospel of Bhakti among the masses by vernacular poetry 
earlier than bis time. But whether any advocates of that 
movement existed in the Deccan of our period is very doubtful. 

The theories of heaven and hell, retribution and rebirth 
make their appearance almost everywhere in the epigrnphica! 
records of our period, and no chapter and verse need be 
quoted to prove their general prevalence. Many of the kings 
of our period claim credit for having restored the Dhorma as 
it existed in the Kfta age: this statement would show that 
the theory of the progressively degenerating cycles of tins 
yu&as or ages was well established in our period. 

A verse occurring in the Manu Smriti and several other 
works states that tapas or austerities was the order of the day 
in the Krta age. quest of knowledge or truth in the Treii. 
sacrifices in the DvJpara and charity in the Kali.* 1 ’*’ An exa¬ 
mination of tho data belonging to our period shows that this 
verse represents the realities of the situation at least as far n» 
our age is concerned. Austerities were not unknown to our 
period: Sulaiman refers to many ascetics that used to mu£ 
tify the flesh in a variety of ways in the 9th century Deccan.y 1 *' 
The quest after the truth or knowledge was also fairly^seri- 
ous as the new philosophical activity which commenced with 
S'nnkara shows. Tire S'route sacrifices had practically dis¬ 
appeared and their place was taken by the Sm$rta ones. The 
average man of our age. however, believed in the efficacy of 
charity for the securing of religious merit. A verse in tl>e 
Kalns-Budruk plates, dated 1026 A. soy» that 

neither learning nor wealth produce so much merit as 

115. Elliot. I. v-Jk 116. I. A.. XVII. p. 1*7. 
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charity. The gift of a piece of land was regarded as 
the most meritorious, the reason, as it is given in an 11th 
century record.* ,w being that all wealth was really produced 
from land. The close connection between the Smriti writer* 
and the composers of the epigrephical records of our age is 
shown by the fact that most of the benedictory and impreca¬ 
tory stanzas in our grants are borrowed from the contempo¬ 
rary Smritis and Puranas, or vice versa. The verse quoted in 
the previous foot-note has been attributed to S'ioadharmaparilna 
by Hemadri. ,,l8> Bfhaspati Smriti verses 26, 28 , 30, 32, 33, 
39 * 17 correspond to the well known verses beginning with 

rt, snwi snw >jf*t 

R: srfH'iftlfk, TMMt, ^ I and 

VTfRHZRftt fafTC | respectively which occur in many of the 
grants of our period. Hemhdri attributes most of the above 
verses to various Pumnas. ui,> It is, therefore, clear that 
persons who drafted our epigraphies! charters were close 
students of Puranas and Smritis. 

The influence of these works on our age is also proved 
by an analysis of the objects given ' in charity, and of the 
‘v occasions when they were given. HiranyagarbhadOna, which 
v was given by Dantidurga at Ujjain, has been prescribed by 
<Jje Malsyapurgpa; *** ’ the gift of an ubhayalomakhl cow i. e. a 
covsf in the process of delivery, which was given by a courtesan 
at PaCtpdkal in c.770 A.D., <m> has been recommended by 
the Atri \iamhlttiS 1 **' which asserts that the merit of such a 
gift is equal-to the gift of the whole earth; SkandapurBna adds 
that all considerations about the appropriateness of time are 
to be brushed a^kje when it is the question of making such a 
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gift/ lM ' Dantidurga, <, * 4> India III**»» and Govind* IV tlM ' 
are known lo have given the tukporashadSna ( L e. the gift of 
that much quantity of gold which is equivalent to one’s own 
weight.) which has been prescribed in the Matsyapurttno* 1 *" 
and the Danakhanda i]U> of Hem&dri. 

Most of die occasions on which our grants were made 
are those which have been regarded as particularly sacred 
by the Smriti and Purana literature of our age. Many of our 
grants have been given on the days of the monthly samltranlis. 
ihe sanctity of which has been recognised by Lcghu-Stitaiapa 
Smriti. •* v> Uttorftyann and Dakshi rjftyana day* on which some 
of our grants"” 1 were given were of course regarded as parti¬ 
cularly sacred : some of the Ra»a records 1,1,1 show that even 
the Jain* regarded these days as specially holy for such 
purposes. The belief in the sanctity of die days of the equi¬ 
nox. which is attested to by the Viddhaoasishtha Srmti iUn 
is seen reflected in the Antroli Chharoli record, which 
mentions a gift made on the day of the autumnal equinox/' 0 ’ 
The sanctity of Kapilftshashthl is attested to by the Mongoli 
inscription* which records numerous donations made on 
that rare portion. The College at Salotgi got exton si vf gift* 
on a sarvapilr-amHoSsya day' 1 *' and the Nodwadinge grant 
of Krshija 11 * • 1 * 1 was made on the auspicious occasion of 
a siddhiyoga. The talapuruaha gift of Dontidurga was given 
on the day of the rathasaptaml, which is declared to be a 
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particularly holy day in the BhacishyaparUna and the Kn$l 
Khanja of the Sktin(iapurana {l ' n> . The Torkhedc grant of 
Govinda W* 1 ”’ was given on the occasion of a vijayil saplami 
and the charity given on this day is described in the Bhaoishya- 
purSna t,S!,> as hundredfold efficacious. This Purana des¬ 
cribes cijaylt saplami as a name given to the 7th day of the 
bright half of a fortnight, if it falls on a Sunday and is pre¬ 
sided over by a lunar mansion consisting of five stars. It is a 
pity that our inscription should not have specified the week 
day and its lunar mansion, so that we could have verified the 
statement of the BhavishyaParana about the oijayH saplami. 
The Baroda plates of Dhruva Il <lW> record a grant made on - 
the day of the Mahaknrtikiparvan. which is described by the 
Brahmapurdna as tliat full moon day of K&rtika which is 
-presided over by the lunar mansion Rohinl; this is described 
as a particularly holy day by that Purana. 041 * Kapadwanj 
plates of Krshna II record a grant given on a mahs paishdkhl 
day. Atri-Smfti describes Vaishikha full moon day as 
particularly holy and suitable foe making donations;* 141 ’ I 
am. however, unable to find which particular full Vaishrdcha 
moon day was regarded as MahS-Vaishilkhi day. The 
Karhad plates of Krshrja III* 14,1 were issued on the 
13th day of the dark half of the month of Phalguna. which 
has been described as a Vgrunpl day; an upapur/fna *’**' 
states that this day is called Viru^J. if it is presided over by 
the lunar mansion S'atat&raka. mahaedruni if the week day is 
Saturday, and mahdmahavSruiji if there is also an auspicious 
yoga on that day. It may be pointed out that the week day 

137. Quoted in the Nirnot**i<*d)i*, p. 162. 138. E. I.. Ill, p. 54 . 
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on which the Vhnn)I day of 939 A.D. fell was not Saturday 
but Wednesday and our record describes the paroan as a 
simple V«rui)i day, and refrains from describing it as a 
maha or mahilmahSoSruni day. The close connection that we 
thus find between the epigraphical records and the Smriti, 
Parana and Nibandha literature would fully justify our proce¬ 
dure in some places in this chapter to fill the gaps iii the 
epigraphical records by the information supplied by these 
works. 

The theory of charity being the most effective means of 
securing religious merit was no doubt in ascendency in our 
age. but it may be added that Brahmanas alone did not 
beneFit by it Part of tnc money spent on temples was 
utilised for poor relief its already shown. Part of it went to 
maintain schools and collies as will be shown in Chap. XVI, 
It will be also shown there that the brahmadeya grants also 
served the same purpose to a great extent Part of the 
charity of the age was definitely and avowedly diverted for 
the purpose of publiejybrkv The Smritis of our period < ‘* > 
lay down that men acquire the merit of ishtUpBria by provid¬ 
ing funds for public works like tanks, wells, gardens, temples, 
hospitals, poor houses, schools etc., and there are numerous 
records belonging to our period which show that the teachings 
•of these Smritis did not fall on deaf ears. A tank at Nargund 
in Dhnrwar district was constructed and maintained by the 
donation of a private individuol, and by the voluntary con¬ 
tributions which the inhabitants had agreed to pay for its 
maintenance on occasions like marriage, Bp<l^aya^a <u * , etc. 
/The College at Salotgi was also maintained by a princely 
gift of a local potentate and voluntary contributions of its 
citizens. <w ” When the hall of this College needed 
overhauling, it was rebuilt also by a private individual. 

145. E. <?.. Ysena. I. 69-70. 146. I. A., XII, a- 224. 
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Tlie Shikarpur inscription No. 284. belonging to tlic time of 
Krahna II. <lrt> records the construction of a tank and 
temple by a private individual, who also granted a piece of 
lond to maintain them. Somadeva, a contemporary Jain 
writer from Kamatak. boldly deports from the traditional 
view, which is very rarely the cose with him, and declares 
that vhe endowments of feeding and drinking houses, and the 
erection of temples and rest houses was the most important 
duty of the Vaishyas or the moneyed classes. 0 *®’ The theory 
and practice of our age. therefore, show that the doctrine 
that charity was the best means of securing religious merit 
W 1 'WaA not entirely and exclusively for the benefit of the 
^^’Brahmanas: the community os a whole also benefited b^Tt. 

It was during our period that Hinduism came into con¬ 
tact with Mahomedanisijn both in the south and in the north. 
In Sindh hundreds of women were forcibly ravished and 1 
thousands of men were converted during our period. Many 
Mahometan travellers had come and settled down in the 
ports of western India where, as we have seen already, mos¬ 
ques had begun to raise their heads. Wliat was the attitude 
of Hinduism towards the problem of reconversion of those 
who were forcibly converted ? Devuln Smriti, which was 
composed in Sindh after its conquest by tlic Muslims, is 
essentially a Smriti composed for prescribing the rules for 
reconversion; it permits reconversion of forcibly converted men. 
within a period of 20 years. Another Smriti writer of our 
age. Brhadyama*""” lays down the general principle that a 
suitable prSyas chitta should be prescribed for such persons. 
With reference to women forcibly ravished by the Mlech- 
chhfts, a number of Smritis of our period 11 * 1 ’ lay down 
that such unfortunate ladies should be readmitted into theio 
families after a suitable penitential ceremony, even if the 
ravishment had resulted in conception. 
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How far these theories were acceptor! by the society of 
our period is the question which the historian has to answer. 
There is evidence to show that the Hinduism of our period was 
not so conservative or short-sighted as the present day 
Hinduism, and was prepared to follow in practice the gospel 
of reconversion which was recommended to it by its thinking 
sages. A specific case of reconversion has been mentioned by 
A! Utbi/ 1 ’” Naw&s Sh&h wa* one of the Indian rulers who 
had been established by Mahmud of Ghazni os a governor of 
some of the districts conquered by him. in reward for his 
embracing the Islam. A1 'Utbi proceeds to narrateThe 
Satan had got the better of Naw&s Sh&h. for he was again 
apoatatiainA towards the pit of plural worship. had thrown off 
the slouch of Islam and held conversations with the chiofs of 
idolatry, respecting the casting off the firm rope of religion 
from his neck. So the Sultan went swifter than the wind... 
and turned N’awSi Sh&h out of his government, took posses¬ 
sion of his treasures ..' This account given by a Muslim 
himself clearly proves that Naw&s Sh&h repented of his con¬ 
duct and was making arrangements for his reconversion which 
enraged Mahmud. A1 Utbi does not state whether Naw&s 
Sh&h was actually converted back into Hinduism, but since 
he was so summarily dealt with by Mahmud, it is almost 
certain that the reconversion was not merely planned but 
actually carried out ' 

Muslim writers themselves supply further evidence to 
show that reconversions on a mate scale used to take place in 
the 8th and 9th centuries. Al Biladuri, while describing the 
general condition of the Muslim power and religion in India 
towards the end of the 8th century, says that the Muslims 
were by that time compelled to retire from several parts of 
India and that the people of India had returned to idolatry 
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except those of Kassa .' <lM> The sentence in italics shows that 
mass reconversions had taken place in several places in 
the latter half of the 8th century; the advice of Devala and 
Brhadyama was actually followed in the matter/' 5 ** 

. It is a pity that the lead given by these Smriti writers was 
not followed subsequent to our period. There is evidence to 
show that already in the II th century Hinduism had begun to 
hesitate about readmitting the converts within its fold. Alberuni 
says that he was repeatedly told that when the Hindu slaves 
in Muslim countries escaped and returned to their country 
and religion, they were readmitted after an expiation; but 
when he enquired from the Brahmanas whether this was true, 
they denied it, maintaining that there was no expiation 
possible for such individuals. It is thus clear that towards 
the beginning of the 1 1th century the masses were for re¬ 
conversion but the orthodoxy had begun to frown on the 
practice The main reason why the orthodoxy was seeking 
to interdict the reconversion was its growing notions of purity. 
Interdining and intermarriages among the various members 
of the Hindu castes had become unpopular during our period, 
as will be shown in the next chapter; grave difficulties about 
the place of the reconverts in the Hindu society, similar to 
those that are being experienced today, must have begun 
to present themselves during our period. For. Alberuni 
rejects the reports about reconversions and accepts the 
information of his Brahmana informants for very significant 
reason. He says:—'How should that (I. e. reconversion) be 
possible? If a Brahmana eats in the house of a Sudrn for 
sundry days he is expelled from his caste and can never 
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regain itIt would thus appear that the growing notions 
of excessive purity were responsible for the disappearance 
of reconversion: it was very probably first given up by the 
Brahmanas. and the rest of the castes may have soon followed 
their lead. 

As to social relations between the Muslims and the 
Hindus. Albcruni informs us that no drinking or eating with 
a Mlcchchha was permitted in his time. 11 *** In the 14th 
century Malabar. Muslims were not allowed to enter Hindu 
houses. * ,IU There is no evidence as to the social relations 
between the two communities in the port* on western India 
’ during our period: ns already pointed out. the Muslims in the 
Deccan during our period were using Indian dress and 
language. It is. therefore, perhaps likely that there may 
not have been too much exclusiveness during our period at 
least in the Deccan. During the 14th century, even in the 
distant Malabar and Bengal the Hindus had begun to worship 
Muslim Pirs and Shaikhs;' 1 ”’ one cannot be. therefore, sure 
that the mosques in the ports on western Indio hod no 
Hindu worshippers. 

Buddhism 

As stated already. Buddhism was losing ground rapidly 
in the Deccan of our period The spread and popularity 
| of Jainism may have been partly at its cost: tradition 
says that ‘Akalanka. a Jain teacher of Sravan Bclgol. defeated 
^ the Buddhists in c. 730 in a discussion held in the presence of 
king Hemasltela of Kanchf and that the prince was converted 
to Jainism and the Buddhists were exiled to Candy.' 1 
The scene of 'victory is stated to be Kanchi but Akalanka 
belonged to the Jain establishment of Sravan Belgol. which 
was situated in the heart of Kamatak; the scholastic and 
^ 155. Sacbau. II. pp. 161-3. 156. Sachau. t. pp. 19-20. 
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missionary activities of the Jains of that centre may haw 
proved detrimental to Buddhist interesls in Karnatak and 
Maharashtra as well. 

Three Buddhist establishments are so far known to have 
flourished in our period, one at Kanheri near Bombay, the 
second at K&mpilyo in Sholopur district, and the third at 
Dambal in Dharwar district. Three inscriptions belonging 
to the reign of Amoghavarsha I <|41> attest to the existence of 
a Buddhist Sangha at Kanheri- Several records of the 
Andhra period OM> preserved in these caves prove that 
Kanheri was a centre of Buddhism in that period. The 
inscriptions referred to above show that in our age also the 
place was a famous centre of Buddhism, for we find on 
inhabitant from distant Bengal constructing meditation halls 
and making permanent endowments for the benefit cf the 
monks of this Sangha. The endowment made provision, 
inter alia, for the purchase of books: it would, therefore, appear 
that the Sangha had a library, and perhaps a school, attached 
to it. It resembled in this respect the famous monastic 
university at Valabhi, where also there was a library, which 
often received grants for the purchase of books. <lM> The 
S'il&h&ra administration, within whose immediate jurisdiction 
the Sangha was situated, did not look upon it with on hostile 
eye: for we find a premier of that state making an endow¬ 
ment. the interest of which was to be utilised for the purpose 
of supplying clothes to the monks. 

Dantivarman’s grant <iH> records the donation of a vil¬ 
lage to a Buddhist monastery at K&’mpailya. It is tempting 
to identify this K&mpilya with the capital of southern Panch&la. 
but it looks a little improbable that n monastery in southern 
Panch&la should have been assigned a village in southern 
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Gujrat This monastery 'was probably situated in ‘Kampil. 
a village in-TuljapUr Taluka of Sholapur district/"*’ 

An inscription of the time of Vikramiditya VI. dated 
1055-6 A.D./ W> prows the existence of two Buddhist monas¬ 
teries at Dambal in Dhai*war district. It is very likely that 
the antiquity of these establishments would go back at least 
to our, if not an earlier, period. There was a temple of 
the Buddha and TSra at the place in the llth century and the 
description and importance of Tarft, as attested to by our 
record, would suggest that the establishment was a Mnhe- 
yTtna one. In the Mah’iyinn system Tiri was invoked for 
help in distress on land and sea and our inscription also 
shows that similar was the conception about that deity in the 
Deccan of our peried. Cf..— 



5rfffrftr»r«Tfqnqfq bt> u 

qr 7riqi4qq»q*tiq. qgfon Rijrfq qi 

qT 35*q fanf*™ fqgqq tt\fvj»q*qi qq i 
qi tPjinqw qqftt Wiita qtyt 

*n qm irqjttqqiWipfi RT«mg qwdTi n 

The above arc the only known centres of Buddhism in 
the Deccan of our period. It is. therefore, clear that the reli¬ 
gion had lost all hold on popular mind and was in the last 
stage of its decline. 

Jainism 

Our period was probably the most flourishing period in 
the history of jainism in the Deccan. Soon after it 
jainism received a set-back owing to rapid spread of the 
new Lingayat sect. In our period, however, the sect 

163. I am indebted to the late Prof. R. D. Beaerji for drawing my 
attention to this village in Sbolipur diitriet. 

166. I. A.. X. p. 185. 
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had no serious militant rival and was basking in the 
sunshine of popular and royal favour. Tho literary activity 
of the Jains was also remarkable in this ago. and they seem 
to have taken an active part in the education of the masses. 
That, before the beginning of the alphabet proper the children 
should be required to pay liomage to Ganes'a by reciting the 
formula S'ft Ganesdya namah is natural in Hindu society, 
but that in the Deccan even to-day it should be followed 
by the Jain formula Om namassiddhebhyah shows, as 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya has pointed out. that the Jain teachers of 
our age had so completely controlled the mass education that 
the Hindus continued to teach their children tins originally 
Jain formula even after the decline of Jainism. The formula 
can of course be interpreted in a non-Jain sense as well, but 
it cannot be denied that originally it had a Jain significance. 

The way to the prosperity of Jainism in our period 
was already paved in the earlier age. Many of the Kadamba 
kings of the 5th and the 6th centuries were patrons of 
Jainism. t,,R> There are several spurious records at Laksh- 
mesvar' 1 ®* really belonging to the 10th or llth century- 
purporting to record grants in favour of Jain establish¬ 
ments made by early Chalukya kings Vinayaditya, VijayS- 
ditya. and Vikrom&ditya II. These kings must have been 
known to the tradition, at least as occasional patrons of 
Jainism; otherwise it. is hardly possible to explain why these, 
and no other kings, should have been selected os donors 
when the records were forged. Most of the Gangs kings of 
Talwad were cither Jains or patrons of Jainism. Grants to 
Jain establishments mode by Rachamalla ha%-e been found in 
Coorg. uH> and when this king captured Vnjhmalai hill,, he 
commemorated its conquest by erecting a Jain temple upon 
it. <MC " At Lakshmcsvnr there existed in our period buildings 


167. I. A.. VI. pp. 22. If; VII, pp. 34 ff. 168. Ibid. VII. pp. III l(. 
169. Ibid, VI. p. 103. 170. e. I.. IV. p. 140. 
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known as Rnyaj-Rachamalla vatcti. Ganga-Permndi-ehaitya- 
laya, and Gai^ga-kondarpa-ehaityamandira. i, ' , ‘ > The names 
of these edjfices bear testimony to the patronage of Jainism 
by the various members of the Ganga ruling family, after 
whom the buildings were named. Marasimha II was a 
staunch,Jain; be was a disciple of Ajilascna and his firm 
faith in'his religion sustained him through the terrible ordeal 
of the' SallekhanB vow whereby he terminated his life after 
his abdication in c. 974 A.D. Marasimha's minister Chamuiyja- 
rnya is the author of the ChOman^aparSna ; it was he who 
set up the colossal image of Gommates'vara at Srnvona 
Bclgoln. and his reputation as a patron and devotee of 
Jainism was so great, that he was regarded as one of the three 

special promoters of Jainism, the other two being Gangarija 

and Hulla who were the ministers of the Hoysala kings 
Visht)u vardhana and Marasimha l.-'ln Nolambawadi the 
religion was prospering, we have a record from that province 
mentioning the gift of a village by a merchant who had 
purchased It from the ruling king in order to bestow it upon the 
Jain monastery at Dharmapuri in Salem district .* 1 ,I> Among 
the Rishlrakata emperors.Amoghavarsha I was more a Jain 
than a Hindu. In his_ Pfl rs^ynckya Jinssena calls 
himself as the chief preceptor ( pcromafiro ) of that 
king who used to regard himself as purified by the 
mere remembrance of that holy saint 11 "' SHrasahgroha. 
a Jain rttethematicdl-W'ork. also mentions that Amoghavarsha 
was a follower of the syOdvdda. uw Amoghavarsha s offering 
one of his fingers to the Goddess Mahltlnkshml. in order to 
extricate his kingdom from an epedemic.‘ l7,> only show that 
he worshipped some Hindu deities along with Mahovlra. He 
seems to have token an active interest in Jainism: some of the 

171. L A.. VII. pp. 105-6. 17*- E- U *• P- 57 - 

^/\n. 1. A.. XII. pp. 216-8. 

174. WiaMrelu. GttchichU, III. p. 575. 

175. E.I.. XVIII. p- 248. 
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Join monasteries in Banavasi attribute, as ryw colleague the 
late Prof. R. D. Banerji informed me. the authorship of some 
of their religious ritual to Amoghavaraha. We have seen 
how Amoghavarsha I had abdicated his throne \jnore than 
once: that was probably due to his being a sincere Jain, 
anxious to observe the vow of akitichanatB (possession- 
lessness) at least for some time. This emperor hadappointed 
Gupabhadra. the author of the last five chapters of AJiparBr.a, 
as the preceptor of his son Krshna ll; <1 ‘* > the latter 
known to have given a donation to a Jain temple'' St 
Mulgund.* 1 ™ So, if not a full-fledged Jain, he was nl least a 
patron of Jainism. The same observation may hold good of 
the next ruler Indra III. for the Danavulapadu inscription <,T,> 
records that the prosperous Nityavarsha i. c. Indra III caused 
to be made a stone pedestal for the glorious bathing cere¬ 
mony of Arhat S'&nti. in order that his own desires may be 
fulfilled. The last of the R«*hpakO|as. Indra IV. was a staunch 
Jain: when his efforts to regain his kingdom from Taila II 
failed, he committed suicide by the sallekhanB vow/"'* 

Many of the feudatories and officers of the Rashp-akO|ns 
were also Jains. Most of the Ratio rulers of Saundatti were 
followers of Jainism, as pointed out alieady. t,80> Bankeya. 
the Banavasi governor of Amoghavarsha 1, was a Jain; he 
got the imperial sanction for the alienation of o villoge to a 
Jain establishment at his capital / 1 * 1> Bankcya'a son Lokiditya 
is described by his preceptor Gunachandra as the propagator 
of the religion founded by Jina; and S'rlvijaya. a general of 
Indra III. was a Jain and a patron of Jain literature. ll0 ’ 

These are the kings, feudatories and officers of our 
period who are so far known to have been followers or patrons 
of Jainism. There may have been many more: for. as will be 
176. J- B. B. R. A. S.. XXII. p. 85. 177. Ibid. X. p. 192. 

178. A. S. R.. 1905-6. pp. 121-2. 179. I. A.. XXIII. p. 124. 

180. AmU. pp. 272-3. 181. E. I.. VI. p. 29. 

182. E. I.. X. p. 149. 
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shown in Chapter XVI. our period produced a galaxy of Jam 
authors and preachers whose literary and missionary activities 
must have produced a considerable effect, helped as they 
were by royal patronage. It is very probable that at least 
•one third of the total population of the Deccan of our period 
was following the gospel of Mahivfra. Raahid-ud-din states 
■on the authority of Alberuni <,M ' that the people of Konkan and 
Thana were Samanis or Buddhists at the beginning of the 
41th century, A1 Idrisi calls the king of Naharvala i. «. 
Afialiilapruana 09 a Buddhist, whereas we know definitely 
that the king he had in view was a Jain, not a Buddhist. 
It is thus clear that the Muslims very often mistook Jainism 
■for Buddhism and the nbovo referred to statement of 
Rashidu-d-din may be token to prove the prevalence of Jainism 
rather than Buddhism in parts of the Deocan during the 10th 
and the 11th centuries. Subsequent to our period Jainism lost 
much of its ground by the rise of the Lingayat sect which 
grew partly at its cost. 

We can get a glimpse into the life of the Jain Mashas of 
our period from our records. From the records of the early 
Kadambas l,M> we learn that the Jains used to stay in one 
place during the rainy season, at the end of which they used 
to celebrate the well known Pajjushaija ceremony laid down 
in their scriptures. Another festival, lasting for a week, was 
celebrated from the 8th day of the bright half of Chait ra. 
This festival is still celebrated with great eclat on mount 
S'atrunjaya, t,u> because Pupiarika Gindhera, the chief 
desciple of Rtahabhadeva, is stated to have obtained solvation 
with his 50 million followers on this day.* 1 ’*’ Both these 
festivals, which were common in the 6th century Deccan, 
must have been popular in our period too, since they are 
prescribed in the Join scriptures and celebrated to this day. 

183. Elliot. I, p. 68. 184. L A.. VII.pp.Mff. 

185. Nabar and Ghoih. An Epitome of Jainimt, pp. 676-7. 

186. Encyclopaedia of Betiyion and Ethic*. V, p. 878. 
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The Jain temples of our period had become replicas of 
the Hindu temples. The worship of Mahftvlra was just as 
sumptuous and luxurious os that of Vishnu or S'ivn. 
Epigraphical records are seen making provision for his 
angabhoga and rangabhoga just as they do in the case of the 
Hindu deities. What a commentary on the doctrino-of abso¬ 
lute akifichanatB preached and practised by him I 

Food and medicine were provided for in the Jain Mathas 
•nd provision was also made for the teaching of the *Jain 
scriptures/**" ^ 

The Konnur inscription of Amoghavnrsha I and the 
Surat plates of Karkka (E. I.. XXI) record grants made 
for Jain establishments. Both epigraphs, however, say that 
the grants were made, inter alia, for the purpose of balicbaru- 
dana. oais'vadeoa. and agnihotra. These are essentially 
Hindu rituals and one is surprised to find grants made to 
Jain temples and monasteries for the purpose of performing 
them. It may be that during our period Hinduism and Jainism 
resembled each other more closely than is the case now. 
or the above expressions mny have been introduced in these 
records by the oversight of the imperial secretariat. In the 
Konnur record, the expression is actually misplaced ar)d. 
therefore, the latter alternative seems to me more probable. 

The influence of religion is estimated by the result it 
produces upon character. What then was the general charac¬ 
ter of the people in our period ? It is gratifying to find that 
the Arab merchants of the age. in spite of their religious dif¬ 
ferences. pay as high a conpliment to the Indian character as 
was paid by Megasthenes and Yuan Chwang. A1 Idrisi 
says* 4 *** •— 

The Indians u re-natural ly inclined to justice and never- 
depart from it in their actions. Their good faith, honesty, 
and fidelity to their engagements are welknown and they are 

187. j. B. B. R. A. S.. X. p. 237. 188. Elliot/' I. p. 88. 
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so famous for these qualities that people flock to their coun* 
try from every side: hence the country is flourishing and their 
condition prosperous.’ The Marathas of Dcogirj and Nan- 
durbar aro described by Ibn Batata' 1 **’ ns upright, religious 
and trustworthy. The travellers whose testimonies haw 
been quoted above belong to a slightly later period than ours, 
but there is nothing improbable in their description holding 
good of our age as well. 

It is very often asserted that the gospels of Ahimsa and 
Sany&sn, that were popularised by Jainism and Buddhism, 
haw ultimately resulted in the enslavement of India for the 
last 1.000 years. Some events, that have happened in our 
period, seem to support this view. When Bajhra. the nephew 
of Dnhir, was preparing to defend the fort of Swistan against 
Mahmud Kasim, all the Samanis (i. e. Buddhists) assembled 
and said to him:—' Our religion is one of peace and quiet and 
fighting and slaying is prohibited as well ns all kinds of 
shedding of blood. You are secure in b lefty place, while 
we are open to the invasions of the enemy and liable to lie 
slain and plundered as your subjects. We know that Mahrr.ud 
Kasim holds a firman from Hajjaj to grant protection to all 
those who demand it. We trust, therefore, that you deem it 
fit and reasonable that we make terms with him. for the 
Arabs are faithful and keep their engagements’' 1 "' It would 
be, however, a mistake to suppose that the Buddhists of 
Sindh were emasculated by their religion. They no doubt 
said that their religion forbade them from slaughter and 
shedding of the blood, but that was merely for cloaking 
thdr cowardice. The rapid successes of Mahmud Kasim 
and the brutality with which Ire butchered all those who 
opposed him had unnerved the population of Sindh. The 
Buddhists of Swistan were using the tenets of their religion 
only as a convenient excuse in order to avoid the prospect of 
189. p. 228. 190. Elliot. I. p. >58.9. 
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being butchered or enslaved by the conqueror. It should be 
noted that the Hindus of BrahmAnabad were equally meek 
and submissive, and the Brahmanas among them played the 
mean game of winning over the population to the side of the 
conqueror. <l * ,> thereby bringing disgrace to the memory of 
their ancestors, who had incited the population against 
Alexander the Great and paid the extreme penalty for the 
glorious offence of patriotism. 

It must be remembered that Jainism preaches the doc¬ 
trine of Ahimsa in a more extreme form than Buddhism, and 
yet the history of the Deccan of our period shows that it had 
no emasculating effect upon its followers. Krishnavarmb, an 
early Kadamba king, though a Jain, had the title of' the lover 
of war' (ran<jpriya). ow> The Jainism of 'Amoghavarsha I 
did not prevent him from offering a dreadful feast to the god 
of death on the battle-field of Vingavalli.‘ ,w> Bankeya. the 
Banavasi viceroy of the same emperor, was a devout Jain and 
yet a most active, successful and skilful general . 1 |M> Indra III 
was at least a patron, and very probably a follower of 
Jainism; and so were his generals S'rivijnya and Nnrasimha. 
and yet these had fought several 'battles and overrun the 
whole of Central India and the Madhyadeia. in order to 
accomplish their ambitious plans of conquest. Niurasimha II, 
who was such a staunch Jain as to die by the sallekhani I 
vow, was yet the hero of a hundred battles. Most of his 
predecessors on the G&nga throne were Jains and were yet 
•taking part in the incessant warfare that was going around 
them freely and enthusiastically. 

The teachings of religion arc only one influence that go 
to form the character of a people. Christian gospels recom¬ 
mend renunciation and meekness as strongly as the Jain and 
Buddhist scriptures, and yet Christian nations have been most 


191. Ibid. I. p. 184. 
193. Ibid XII. P.-250. 
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worldly-minded and ogressive. What very often happens is. 
that people seek to cover their own weakness and cowardice, 
which have been duo to causes that have very little to do with 
religion, under the specious name of religion and philosophy 
by distorting their teachings. In the face of the achievements 
of the Jain princes and general* of our period, we can hardly 
subscribe to the theory that Jainism and Buddhism were 
chiefly responsible for the military emasculation of tho popu¬ 
lation that led to the fall of Hindu India. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Social Condition 

Most of the writers, who have attempted to describe the 
social conditions and institutions in ancient India, have relied 
upon the evidence afforded by the Dharmas'fcstra literature. 
This evidence is undoubtedly very valuable: but since the 
dates of many of the Smriti writers are but vety vaguely 
known, it is necessary to chock and correlate it with epigra- 
phical facts and the accounts supplied by foreign travellers. 
Besides the Smritis have, to some extent, been written from 
a certain viewpoint which may not have been always shared 
by the majority of society. In the following pages, the 
method above indicated, with which the reader of these pages 
must be already familiar, will be followed. 

The most striking feature of the Hindu Society has been 
the costc system since very early times. To trace the history 
of this institution from its beginning is irrelevant for our 
present enquiry: we shall, therefore, try to ascertain its nature 
during our period. The usual theoretical number of the 
castes is four, but it is rather strange that Greek writers like 
Megasthenes and Strabo and Muslim writers like Ibn 
Khurdadba and Al Idrisi should concur in maintaining that 
their number was seven. The seven castes of the Muslim 
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travellers arc. however. not identical with the seven castes of 
the Greek ambassador : the latter does not enumerate any of 
the untouchables among his castes, while the former include 
at least two among the depressed classes. Alberuni, how¬ 
ever, differs from the earlier Muslim travellers and maintains 
that there were sixteen castes, the four well-known ones, 
five semi-untouchables and seven untouchables. The actual 
number of the castes and sub-castes of our period was. 
however, more than sixteen; the Smritis of our period mention 
several subcastes, and according to Kalhaqa. who flourished 
in Kashmir in the !2th century, tire number was 64. u> 

The seven castes mentioned by Ibn Khurdadba. who died 
in 912 A.D., are (l) S&bkufria (spelt as Sabakferya or Samkufrfa 
according to some Mss). (2) Brahma,(3) Kaiariya, (4) Sodariyi, 
(s) Baisurft, (6) Sandalia, and (7) Lahod.The seven castes 
of Al Idrisi are practically identical with the seven ones men¬ 
tioned above, if slight variation in spelling is ignored. < * > There 
is, however, one variation; the name of the 7th caste according 
to Al Idrisi is Zakya and not Lahod as Ibn Khurdadba 
asserts. Both of them agree, however, in observing that the 
members of this caste were following the professions of the 
dancers, tumblers, and players. The order of enumeration 
of these castes is not according to their relative status or 
importance: for both mention the Vaishyas after the Sudrns 
and the Lahod or Zakya caste, which comes last, seems 
certainly not lower in status than the Chandala one, which 
precedes it 

It is quite clear from the details given by those writers 
• that Brahma. Sddari&. BaisurS, and Sand&lia are the same 
as Brahmanas, Sudras, Vaishyas, and Chanda las. Kntarlyns, 
who could drink three cups of wine and whose daughters 
could be married by the Brahmanas, are obviously the same 
- as the Kshatriyas. Sabkufriyas or Sabakafrcyas seem to stand 

2. Elliot. I, pp.. 16-7. 3. IUd. p. 76. 
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for Sanskrit Satkshalriyas. <0 since we are told that they were 
superior to all the remaining castes and that the kings were 
chosen from among them. The distinction between the 
Katariyas and S&bkufrias or Satkshotriyas seems similar to 
the distinction between the Kshatriyas and the Rajanyas of 
the earlier period ; the former constituted the general military 
order while the latter were the members of the aristocracy 
descended from the royal stock. This distinction between 
the Kshatriyas and Satkshatriyas reminds us of the distinction 
between the Sudras and Sachchhudras, though the former is 
not known to the Dharmaimtro liternture. < '' , 

The information of Albemni about the caste system is 
more detailed and interesting, and though he was not like Ibn 
Khurdadba or A1 Idrisi directly connected with the Deccan 
wc cannot pass over his account as the conditions in the 
south were not much different from those prevailing in the 
north. After mentioning the four principal castes Albcruni 
says:— 

* After the Sudras follow the people'' called Anlyaias, 
who render various kinds of services and are not reckoned 
among the castes but only as members of a certain craft or 
profession. There are eight classes of them who freely inter¬ 
marry with each other, except the fuller (washerman ). shoe¬ 
maker. and weaver; for no others will condescend to have 
anything to do with them. These eight guilds are 

(1) The fuller or washerman. 

(2) The shoemaker, 

(3) The juggler, 

( 4 ) The basket and shield maker, 

(5) The sailor. 

4. Arabia taand ba can be eeeily confounded in Mm. becauie 

tbc former differ* from tbe latter only by ibe addition of two dot*. Tbo 
eepretueat Satlcufriya and Satakafreya are fairly timilar to tbe original 
Ski. form Satkikatriya. 

3. See p. 333. 
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( 6 ) 1 The fisherman, 

(7) The hunter of wild animals and birds, and 

(8) The weaver. 

The four castes do not live with them in one and the 
same place. These guilds live near the villages and towns 
of the four castes but just outside them. The people called 
Hadl. Domba, Chandala and Badhatau arc not reckoned 
among any class or guild. They arc occupied with dirty 
work, like the cleansing of the villages and other services. 
They ore considered as one sole class distinguished only by 
their occupations .' 441 

The above description of the Muslim writers raises seve¬ 
ral interesting points with reference to the position of the 
untouchables. Ibn Khurdadbn and A1 Idrisi mention only 
two untouchable castes. Sand&lia and L-ahOd or Zakya. which 
correspond with the Chand&la and the juggler classes of 
Alberuni. Were the remaining classes mentioned by Alber- 
uni as untouchable^ really so, and if so. why does he divide 
them into two groups ? 

After mentioning the eight varieties of the Antyajas. 
Alberurii expressly adds that all these classes lived near the 
towns oor villages of the four castes, but outside them. It is there¬ 
fore clear that they were regarded as untouchables. It may 
be pointed out that some of the later Smritis .like Angiras, ,T> 
Bnhadyama , 481 Atri. 4 *’ and Apastamba‘ l#> , which discuss the 
problem and the treatment of the untouchables, pronounce 
most of these classes as untouchables. Washerman, shoe¬ 
maker. juggler, fisherman, Chandala. and basket-maker of 
Alberuni correspond to rajaka. chormakSra. nafa or s'ailushi- 
ka. kaivarta, chanfala and venujioin of these Smriti writers. 
Since early times these were regarded as untouchables and 
till quite recently: washermen, shoemakers, fishermen, and 

6. I. pp. 101 ff. 7. V*. 17. 20. 8. Chapter* I and II, 

9. V». 174. tf. 10. Chapter*. IV and V. 
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Chandalas because their professions were dirty, and jugglet* 
and basketmakers, probably because these professions were 
the monopoly of the non-Aryan aborigines in the beginning. 
One of the inscriptions on the Rajarajcsvara temple at Tnnjorc 
provides, as we have seen, for the enactment of a certain 
drama at the time of the annual fair and slates the salaries 
paid to the actors. A perusal of Sanskrit literature also shows 
that the actors who cnactod the dramas of Bhasn, Kalidasa, 
and Bhavabuti were not regarded ns untouchables. The 
Natas, who are pronounced as untouchables by the Smriti 
writers, were not obviously the members of this class; they 
were tumblers, jesters, and rope-dancers who are described 
as untouchables by the Muslim writers of our period. 

We have next to consider the case of the weaver, the sai lor, 
and the hunter of wild animals and birds, who are included 
by Alberuni among the untouchables of the first group. 
From Manu ul> we learn thot members of the M&rgavn and 
Ayogava sub-castes, who were supposed to have sprung from 
pratiloma unions, were assigned the professions of the sailor 
and the hunter ; that would explain why they were regarded 
as untouchables. The weaver, however, whom Alberuni 
regards as untouchable, is nowhere regarded as such in the 
Smriti literature, and if we follow Alberuni, we shall have to 
suppose that the famous weaving industry of ancient India 
was a monopoly in the hands of the untouchables. There is 
no evidence, however, to show that such was the case. 
According to Brhadyama Smriti u,t it would appear that the 
Hindus of our period regarded it as sinful to touchy a person 
who was dealing in red cloth and. according to Apastamba 
Smriti. <u> it was extremely undesirable to touch or wear blue 
cloth or colour. It would seem that notions like these were 
responsible for the theory that persons, who produce or deal 
in red or blue cloth, were impure. If Alberuni’s information 

II. X. 34,48. 12- III. 32. 13. Cbspter VI. 
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about the weavers being regarded 09 untouchables is correct, 
we shall have to suppose, as the Smriti literature leads us 
to believe, that it refers only to a section of that class 
engaged in producing red or blue cloth which was losing 
in the estimation of tho orthdoxy. It may be pointed out 
that at present the tailors are divided in Maharashtra into two 
castes; the members of one caste are called Shimpis (ordinary 
tailors) and those of the other Nlli Shimpis (i, c. tailors 
dealing with blue cloth). The latter are held by the former 
in low estimation, nnd no interdining or intermarriages are 
possible between the members of these two sub-castes. It is 
clear that tho Ntli Shimpis are regarded as degraded becauso 
they had not tabooed blue cloth tailoring in middle ages. 
It is possible that weavers also in our period may have formed 
two similar classes. It is. however, difficult to say whether the 
section dealing with the manufacture of red and blue cloth 
was actually regarded as untouchable, as Alberuni would 
have us believe, or whether it was merely held in lower 
estimation. The probability seems to be that the latter was 
tho case. 

Hacjl. Domba. and Badhatau now remain to be con¬ 
sidered. What section of the untouchables is called H&dl by 
Alberuni is not clear; ho tells us that of all the classes 
below the castes, the Hadis arc tho best spoken of, because 
they keep themselves free from everything unclean, though 
their work was the cleansing of the villages etc. That the 
Dombas were regarded as untouchable is proved also by the 
R&jatarangii}l; King Chakravarman went outside the court 
hall when he had to see a troop of Domba dancers. <M> It is 
true that he subsequently began to share his bed with some 
of the Domba dancing girls, but he was all along conscious 
of having committed a grievous sin thereby. The term 
Badhatau of Alberuni is an apobhrans a of vadhaka or the 
U. V. 354. 
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■executioner, who is untouchable even according to the Dliar- 
mains tra literature. 

The distinction which Alberuni draws between the eight 
untouchables of the first group, and the four ones of the second 
one, is unknown to the Smriti literature. Alberuni himself 
says that the shoemaker, washerman, and weaver were re¬ 
garded as lower than themselves by the rest of the untouch¬ 
ables of the first group, who while intermarrying among 
themselves, would have nothing to do with the members of 
these classes. It would be, therefore, clear that all the 
Antyajas were not on the some level in our age: the juggler, 
basketmaker, sailor, fisherman, and hunter seem to have 
constituted in our period a class of semi -untouchables. Tire 
reason why Alberuni separates the Chandala, Domba, Hid I 
and Badhatau from the Antyajas of the first group seems to 
be that these latter had no guild organisations of their own, 
like the Antyajas of the first group. This inference is 
supported by the fact that he refers to ths Antyajas of the 
first group as castes or guilds and adds that the Antyajas of 
the second group were not reckoned among any such castes 
or guilds. 

Our epigrnphical records and foreign travellers do not 
enable us to realise the intensity of the notion of untouchability 
of our period. Kalhaija's chronicle, however, throws a flood 
of light on the actual condition during our period, and since 
the Kashmirian historian is supported by the Smriti literature, 
we may well assume that similar notions prevailed in the 
contemporary Deccan as welL The feeling of untouchability 
was so deep-rooted that we find a Chandala sweeper refrain¬ 
ing from touching a foundling on the road, lest it should be 
polluted, and requesting a Sudra lady to pick and rear it up. <|!> 
The untouchables could not enter the audience hall; the 
kings used to see them in the outer courtyaid when necessary 

13. REjautsogieL V. 77.' * • • .... 
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as did Chondravarman whan he had to hear a shoemaker’s 
complaint <u> Even conversation with the untouchables was 
regarded as polluting by some sections of the society: when 
Chandr&pitja began to talk with the shoemaker, the courtiers 
became agitated, which led the latter to enquire whether he 
was inferior even to a dog/‘ T> 

Let us now discuss the position of the higher castes. 
Ibn Khurdodha and A1 Idrisi, who were acquainted with the 
conditions prevailing on the western coast, observe that the 
members of the remaining six castes, Brahmanas included, 
paid homage to the members of the S&bfukriya caste from 
among whom kings were selected/ 1 ” This would support 
the contention of the Jains and the Buddhists that the 
Kshatriyas were superior to the Brahmarias and not vice 
versa. It mast bo. however, noted that the S&bkufria caste 
is distinguished by these Muslim writers from the Katarlya 
or the Kshatriya caste and that their testimony would, there¬ 
fore. show that not all the Kshatriyas but only the Sat- 
Kshatriyas, i. «. the actual princes and their descendants, 
were held superior to the Brahmanas and reverenced by 
them.' And this is quite natural; for, the actual rulers and their 
descendants, who in many cases in our period were not even 
Kshatriyas. must have been obviously treated with respect by 
the Brahmanas. The average Kshatriya, however, did not 
enjoy a status superior to that of an average Brahmana, for 
from the Chaehanama * |JI we leam that the principal 
inhabitants of Brahmana bad supported the contention of the 
Brahmanas that they were superior to the rest of the popula¬ 
tion. Kaasim accordingly maintained their dignity and 
passed orders confirming their preeminence. 

The Brahmana community of our period followed a 
number of professions, besides those that were theoretically 
permitted to it A section of course followed the scriptural. 

16. Ibid. IV. 62. 17. Ibid. IV. 67. 

18. Elliot. I, p. 16 sad p. 76. 19. Ibid, p. 183. 
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duties; A1 Idrisi describes Brahmanas as dressed in the 
skins of tigers and other animals and addressing crowds 
around them about God and His nature/ 10 ’ Our epigraphies! 
records also make it dear that some of them were maintain* 
ing the sacred fires and performing the various Sm&rtn 
sacrifices prescribed for them. According to Alberuni.' 11 ’ 
these Brahmanas were called islins. Many others were 
discharging, as will be shown in chapter XVI, their scriptural 
duty of teaching and conducting schools and colleges, 
where they used to impart education without stipulating for 
any fees. Jurists, astrologers, mathematicians, poets and 
philosophers wore, as Abu Zaid informs os, mostly members 
of this class/**’ Administrative civil posts seem to have been 
largely filled from among the Brahmanas; the ChachandmS 
informs us that Kassim appointed Brahmins to hereditary 
administrative posts following the practice of his predecessors; 
it is also shown already how many of the ministers and 
officers of the RashirnkUtas were Brahmins by caste. From 
1-tsing**” also we leam that towards the end of the 7th 
century A.D. the scholars of the Valabhi university used to 
proceed to the royal courts after their education was over 
in order to show their abilities and talents with a view to be 
appointed to practical government. These scholars, we arc 
told by I-tsing. used to receive grants of land or government 
service. We may presume that the scholars trained at the 
famous centres of education in the Deccan like Kalas, Man* 
goli. Salotgi etc., may have received similar treatment from 
the Rashtrakap* emperors and their feudatories. Government 
service was largely manned from among the Brahmanas even 
during the Maury an period, ns the testimony of .Megasthenes 
shows/* 1 * Smriti writers no doubt say 'that Brahmanas 
should not take up service, but they had probably nen-govem* 
20. Ibid, p. 76. 21. SaeKui, I. p. 102. 

22. Elliot. I. p. 6. 23. p. 176, 

24. Moccrindlc, Mtgasl hints, pp. 47-48. 
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merit service in view when tliey made this statement; for. 
they themselves lay down that Brahmanas alone should l>e 
appointed as a rule to the ministry and the judicial posts. tm 

• The observation of S'nnkarftch&rya, 1 a contemporary 
writer, that the castes were no longer following tl»eir prescribed 
duties nod functions is supported by historic evidence. It has 
been already shown how some of the Brahmanas of our period 
were enlisting in the army both as privates and captains. <ru 
From Alberuni (#> wo learn that some of the Brahmanas in 
the llth century were trying their fortunes in the trades of 
clothes and betel nuts, while others preferred to trade indi¬ 
rectly by employing a Vaishyn to do the actual business for 
them. These lost mentioned Brahmanas were following the 
advice of Gautama-Dharma-Sotra which lays down that 
Brahmanas may live upon agriculture, trade etc., if they 
apppoint agents to carry on the business. <W1 According to 
Manu. a doctor was never to be invited for a dinner in ccle 
bration of a havya or kacya ritual; but from Arabian travellers 
wc learn that the physicians were honoured equally with 
learned men, and we find a Brahmana physician among the 
donees of an atrahSra village given by a Pallava king in ihe 
8th century. lt1> This would show that the medical profession 
wa9 not treated with contempt by the society, as the Smriti 
writers would make us believe. Its disparagement by Manu 
and others is probably due to their theory that medicine was 
the profession of a mixed caste called Amba»h|ha, a view 
which does not seem to hove been founded on the actual 
state of affairs in the society. Puritanical notions of purity 
may also have been partly responsible for the ban placed on. 
the doctor at the ^raddha dinner- 


25. Manu, VII, 37. 58; VIII. 20. 



, ?, T, 27. -tats. pp. 249-JO. 
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Trade, agriculture, bunking, fighting etc., were permitted 
to Brahmanas only in times of difficulties by earlier writers 
on the DharmasAstra. As time began to roll on, these be* 
came quite normal avocations for the first caste. We there¬ 
fore find the Smritis of our period boldly withdrawing the 
ban on these professions and permitting them to the Brahma¬ 
nas. Banking ( kus'ida ) has been praised as an ideal pro¬ 
fession for the Brahmanas by Brihaspati a>> and the same 
writer along with H&rita. Par&iftra and the author of KUrma- 
patina boldly differs from Manu in declaring that agricul¬ 
ture could be followed as a normal profession by the 
Brahmanas. <M> Apasiamba Smriti' , “ also declares that 
agriculture, cattle breeding etc., were necessary and normal 
avocations for the Brahmanas and not their A paJJharmas■ 
Exemption from taxation and the capital punishment are 
two of the main privileges claimed for the Brahmanas by the 
Smritis and the Puranas. It must be, however, noted that 
it is only for the S'rotriya or the learned Brnhmana that these 
privileges were originally claimed: the S’Anti Parvan expressly 
states that the Brahmanas, who followed trade and industry, 
were to be fully taxed. It is quite clear from the numerous 
Rashtrakuta charters that the donees of the Brahmadtya 
grants, who were as a rule learned Brahmanas, used to receive 
all the taxes payable by the inhabitants to the king; they 
themselves had to pay nothing to the latter. But whether 
ordinary Brahmanas of our period enjoyed similar exemption 
from taxation is extremely doubtful. The Tuppad Kurahatb 
inscription of K|shoa the Honawad inscription of Some- 
svara 1 * 4 ’ and numerous Chola records make it quite clear 
that even lands granted to temples by kings were not entirely 
exempted by them fro 71 the Government taxation; a quit rent. 

31. A» quoted in the Smfti CKaudrika AcMreVSpde, p. 473. 

32. AM. 454 . 33. Chep.76v.22. 

34. E. I.. XIV. p. 366. 35. I. A., XIX, p. 272. 
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sometimes as high as 50 per cent of the normal demand, was 
charged. If Devadcya grants were thus not exempted from 
taxation, it is extremely unlikely that ordinary Brahmanas 
following a number of scculariprofessions, could have enjoyed 
in our period complete exemption from taxation. Somadeva, 
a contemporary writer, lays down that when the king had 
to make a capital levy in order to tide over a difficulty, 
he could take a portion of the property of Brahmanas and 
temples, taking the only precaution that money absolutely 
necessary for the performance of the sacrifices and worship 
was left with them. ' ,81 This again would suggest that not 
all the Brahmanas could have enjoyed complote exemption 
from taxation in our period. There is no cpigraphical evidence 
to support such a general claim. An inscription from Gujarat, 
dated 1230 A.Di. <,1> no doubt says that king Somasimha had 
exemptod Brahmanas from taxation. But this statement is 
made in the course of that king's eulogy, and may not be 
more reliable than the assertion, immediately following, that 
he had defeated a host of enemies. It is furthor not clear 
whether all the Brahmanas or only a section of them was 
exempted from taxation. 

There existed in our period, a* in earlier ones, a number 
of learned and pious Brahmanas who were given grants of 
land or money in recognition of their erudition and public 
service in educating students without any stipulation for 
fees. These seem to have been exempted from taxation as 
far as the lands that were assigned to them were concerned. 
This reality in the body politic is reflected in the Dhnrmas&s- 
tra literature when it lays down that a S'rotriya or learned 
Brahmana was not to be taxed. 

Exemption from the capital punishment is another privi- 
lege claimed for the Brahmanas by a number of Smritis, and 

36. A'itivtkgomrta. XXI. 14. 

37. Cf. STWT | E. I.. VIII. p. 211. ' . 
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'the claim is corroborated by Alberuni'*** and Bouchet 1 ^' 
from whom wo leam that Brahman as were not given the 
extreme penalty of the law in northern India in ;the 11th end 
the southern India in the 17th century. In ancient limes the 
sin of BrahmahatyO (the killing of a Brahmana) was regarded 
to be the most heinous one, and it seems that the Hindu state 
tried to avoid it. even if it was to result indirectly by way of 
judicial punishment, especially as it could achieve its object 
in another and more effective way. Apastamba Dkarma- 
Sntra wo> lays down that a Brahmana was to be blinded and 
banished for the offences that involved capital punishment for 
•the other castes. That the advice of this Dharma-SOtra 
writer was followed in our period is proved by the statement 
of Albemni that though the Brahmana was above the death 
sentence he could be banished and his property confiscated, 
and that if he was guilty of stealing a precious and costly 
article he was blinded and his right hand and left foot were 
cut off. <4|> It may be pointed out that the sentence for the 
theft of a precious article referred to by Alberuni is not to be 
found in the Smrili literature. It would, therefore, appear 
• that the Hindu state of our period normally refrained from 
inflicting the capital punishment on the Brahmana, probably 
becaipe the alternative punishment permitted by the Dhar- 
mai&stra or custom was sufficiently deterrent The life of a 
Brahmana blinded and banished or blinded and maimed in 
the right hand and the left foot was hardly better than a 
living death. We may. therefore, conclude that it must have 
been on rare occasions that the capital punishment was 
inflicted on tho Brahmana during our period. That it was some¬ 
times inflicted is clear from the Artha&stra of Kautalya where 
it is laid down' 4 ’* dint a Brahmana guilty of treason should 
he punished with drowning, and from the Rdjataran£inl, 

38. I. p. 162. 39. J. R. A. S.. 1881 p. 227. 

40. 11.27. 16. 41. I. p. 162. 42. BooklV.Chsp.il. 
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where we sometimes come across the cases of Brahmanas 
being executed by haughty tyrants. **** But ns against these 
rare cases of executions, we have several cases of even 
tyrannical rulers like Didtti* w> and Bhikslvicharn lt,> being 
compelled to accodo to the requests of Brahmanas, because 
they had threatened to commit suicide by fasting. ,48> Here 
again the fear of the sin of Brahmahalya seems to have been 
working on the minds of the rulers, who yielded to the 
demands of the Brahmanas, who in many of the cases above 
referred to. it may be pointed out, were deputed by the 
oppressed subjects to get their grievances redressed through 
the threat of suicide by fasting. The privilege of immunity 
from taxation was conceded, as we have seen, only to the 
learned and pious Brahmanas: one cannot be, however, 
certain that the immunity from the capital punishment was 
similarly restricted. It is, however, clear that Brahmanas 
who had joined the army could not have claimed the privilege 
of acadhyatoa, and it is not unlikely that others, who violated 
the scriptural rules by following a number of prohibited 
professions, may have been treated as ordinary persons. 

Let us now proceed to consider the position of tire Kshatri • 
yns. Those among them who were actual rulers or their 
relatives enjoyed the highest status in the land, as has been 
shown already. It is probably these, and not all the ordinary 
Kshatriyas, who enjoyed immunity from the capital punish¬ 
ment as reported by Alberuni/* 1 * This privilege is not ex¬ 
tended to the Kshatriyas by the Dharmaa&stra literature, but 
since it is mentioned by Albcruni, who was a fairly close 
student of Sanskrit literature, we may presume that it was 
actually claimed by and conceded to the elite among the 
Kshatriyas. It may be further noted that according to the 

43. VIII. 1013, 2060. 44. VI. 307. 45. VIII, 908. 

•46. See al»o VII. 400, 773, VIII. 2076. 2221 for further omw of 
progopaw'anat. . 47. Saohau. II, p. 162. 
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testimony of Alberuni. a Kshatriya guilty of theft, was 
merely maimed in the right hand and left foot and not blind¬ 
ed b addition like the Brahmana. It would thus follow that, 
in actual practice the privileges of the Kshntriya were by 
no means less than those of the Brahmana. though they do 
not ail of them figure in the Smriti literature. 

It may be noted that during our period, as in earlier limes, 
not all the fighters were Kshatriyas and not all the Kshatriyas 
were fighters- The army consisted of a number of non- 
Kshatriyas as pointed out in chapter X]|. A number of 
Kshatriyas also must have taken to professions theoretically 
not their own. In the !7th century such was the case, for 
Travcmier expressly states that the Raipuls were the fighters, 
whereas the remaining Khatris. i. e. Kshatriyas, had degene¬ 
rated from their ancestral military profession and taken to 
trade. <u> This tendency may have very probably made its 
appearance during our period. 

. Among the Indian kings who were Yuan Chwang’s con¬ 
temporaries and whose castes are mentioned by him, five were 
Kshatriyas. three Brahmanas, two Vaishyas. and two Sudras. 
It is therefore clear that kingship had ceased to be an exclusive* 
monopoly of the Kshatriyas even earlier than our period. We 
can. therefore, well understand how the imaginary opponent 
of Kum&rila, who flourished just before our period, should 
have assumed the position that kingship and Kshatriyahood 
were not coextensive terms, <H> since the members of all the 
four castes were to be seen ruling in contemporary times. 

Now let us consider the religious position of the Kshatri¬ 
yas. The queens and kings of earlier periods like Nnyanikft. 
Snmudragupta. Prthvlshepa. who were presumably Kshatri¬ 
yas. are known to have performed several Vedic sacrifices. 
In our period these sacrifices had become unpopular, as shown 
already in the last chapter : so we do not find any kings 

48. Travcli tn Indio, pp. 387-8. 49. Tantravartika. on II. 3. 3. 
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•celebrating them. The Kshutriyns. however, were still per¬ 
mitted to study the Vedas, for Alberuni tells us that they 
could read and learn them in his times. <WI) He. however, 
immediately odds:—' He (i. e. the Kshatriya) offers to the 
fire and acts according to the rules of die Puranas.’ All the 
Hindus of our period were following tlic Puronic rather than 
Vcdic rules and rituals, ns shown in the last chapter. It is, 
however, not unlikely that Alberuni s statement refers to the 
Kshatriyas performing their rituals and sacraments with the 
help of the Puranic rather than the Vcdic Mantras. If ao. it 
would follow that the Kshatriyas were rapidly going down to 
the position of the Vaishyas and Sudras, as far as the re¬ 
ligious privileges were concerned. The absence of tbo 
mention of their gotras by the kings of our period in their 
-copper-plate grants would also show that they were getting 
more and mare dissociated from the orthodox Vedic at¬ 
mosphere. 

The Vaishyas were losing their position among the Trai- 
varpikas much earlier than our period. S'rikrishpa enumer- 
• ates them along with Sudras as persons who were backward 
or suffering from religious disabilities .BaadhByana 
Dharma-Sstra 1 ** 1 points out that the Vaishyas were practi¬ 
cally of tile same status as the Sudras. as both were marrying 
indiscriminately and following similar professions like service 
and tilling. In our period there was no very great difference 
between the positions of these two castes, for Alberuni ex¬ 
pressly says ro.‘ M ’ He further informs US that'* 4 ’ if a Vaishya 
or Sodra was proved to have recited the Veda, his tongue 
was cut off. There are many clear indications in Alberuni's 
works to show that he was well acquainted with the contents 
of the Dharmas&stra literature: if, therefore, he makes such a 
•statement which goes directly against the rules of the Smritis 

30. S(ck. u> II. p. 136. 51. OitZ IX. 32. 

53. Suku, I. p . 101. 54. Ibid, II. p. 136. 
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on the point, the reason may be well presumed to be that the 
position of the Vaishyas was actually reduced in practice to 
that of the Sudras, in spite of the rules of the Smritis. It is. 
therefore, certain that at the end of our period the Vaishyas 
were levelled down to the position of tho Sudras throughout 
the whole of India. To discuss the causes of this phenomenon 
is beyond the scope of the present work. 

The Smriti writers permit the Vaishyas to follow the 
military profession when in distress. A number of the Deccan 
guilds of our period were maintaining their own militias, as 
will be shown in chapter XV: even the Jains were among the 
martial races of the Deccan during our period, as has been 
«hown in the last chapter. 17th century travellers like-. 
Tavernier note that the Vaishyas would rather die than kill 
the smallest animal and had. therefore, no fighting value. <M> 
The case, however, was entirely different in the Deccan of 
our period. 

The unanimous opinion of the Vedic and Smriti writers 
that the Sudras were not to be permitted to read the Vedas 
is supported by Alberuni from whom it appears that the rule 
was actually enforced in practice. ti ® > A number of later- 
Smritis like Baijavipo. ty,> JstDkanjya. <3l> Aus'anns, and Laghu- 
vishi>u <,,> distinguish a pious Sudrn (Sachchhsdra ) from on 
ordinary one ( Asaehehhodra ), and extend to the former the 
privilege of Sraddha, SanskSras and Pokasajhas. Somadeva. 
a Jain writer of the Deccan of our period, confirms the 
testimony of these Smritis when he observes that internal 
and oxtemal purity qualifies even a Sudra for spiritual duties 
connected with gods. Brahmanas, and ascetic life.** 0 * There 
is no epigraphical evidence to show that these privileges were 
actually enjoyed by the Sudras of our period, but it is not 

53. Trar*U in India, p. 356. 56. It. p- 136. 

57. Quoted in tho ViranutTodaya. Partbhatka. p. 135. 

58. V. 50. 59. V. 105. 60. NiHvakyam^ta. VII. 12. 
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likely that the Brahmanicnl writers would have enunciated 
religious privileges not countenanced by the Bocicty. We 
may, therefore, take it os certain that the respectable among 
the Sudras used to perform the S'raddhns, Sanskaras, and 
other Smarta rites throughout India, of course through the 
medium of the Brahmanas and with Pauranic Mantras. 

Much earlier than our period had the service of the 
twicebom ceased to be the only profession of the Sudras. A 
number of Smrili writers like Bjhadyama, <8,) Us'nnas, and 
Devala**” declare that trade, crafts and industries were the 
ordinary and not the exceptional avocations of this caste. 
In the 17th century, infantry was largely recruited from this 
caste*'” and the same was the case in our period. The 
military career naturally brought the throne within the reach 
of the Sudra. and we have already seen how two of the 
kings ruling at the time of Yuan Chang were Sudras/ 8 *’ 
The theory that the Sudra could not own any properly 
was a dead letter long before our period; Medh&tithi. who 
flourished in our period, declares that even a Chapala had 
proprietory rights and that his stolen property, when recovered, 
ought to be restored to him by the king/'®’ 

Our epigraphical records prove that during our period, 
Brahmanas of one provinco were freely going to permanently 
settle in another. The donees of the Alas plates of Yuvarftja 
Govinda‘ ,/> and the Wani-Dindori plates of Govinda Ill <0 ” 
were immigrants from Vengi in Kalinga country, and since 
they were assigned villages in Maharashtra, it is clear that they 
had permanently domiciled in that province. The donees of 
the Bcgumra plates of Indra III** 8 ’ and the Sangli plates of 

6L I, S. 62. Quoted in the Smriichandrika AcMraka^da, p, 455. 

63. T» vernier. p. 328. 64. Lift. p. 79. 

65. Cf. iCOtVrflrfitl OnM.nu. VII. 40- 

66. E. I.. VI. p. 208. 67. I. A.. XI. p. 157. 
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Govinda IV ,W> were immigrants respectively from Pataliputra 
and Pundravardhana (in northern Bengal). It ia, therefore, 
clear that provincial barriers of castes had not arisen in our 
period. Indra III and his religious advisers did not share the 
view of the Alrisa/hAiM 1 ' 0 * that a Magadha Brahmans was 
not to be honoured even if ho was as learned as Brihasp&ti; 
for, in that case the doneo of the Bcgumra plates would not 
have been a Brahmana from Pataliputra. Nagam&rya, the 
donee of the Cambay plates of Govinda lV, rtl> was an 
immigrant from Kavi in Gujrat settled in Malkhed. It is 
obvious that the present-day prejudice in the Deccan, that a 
Brahmana from Gujrat is inferior to one from the Deccan, 
does not go back to our period: for Gujrat Brahman as were 
settling down in Knmatak and were being honoured with 
brahma Jtya grants. In no records of our period are the 
donees described as Gou<.la, Kanoji, Nugara or Dravicja 
Brahmana*. In later records, however, such provincial 
denominations become the order of the day. Thus in Bahai 
(Khandesh district) inscription of the Yndava king Singhana. 
dated 1222 A.D..'’ 1 ’ the composer of the grant describes 
himself as a Nugara-Jn&tiyn-Brahmana. Though the provin¬ 
cial castes had not arisen in our period, the way to their 
formation was being paved. Smritis like the AtrisamhitS 
were helping the fissiparous tendency by dubbing as worth¬ 
less the Brahmanas of certain provinces; their teachings had 
no effect on the Deccan of our period, but they were being 
gradually followed in the north in the llth century. For. 
Alberuni notes that in his time it was regarded as sinful for a 
Brahmana to cross the Sindhu or the Chambal and enter the 
territories beyond them. 11 *' The time was. therefore, at hand 
when provincial barriers were to introduce further ramifica¬ 
tions in the caste system. 

69. I. A., XII. p. 248. 70. 1. 588. 71. E. I.. VII. p. 26. 
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Let us now proceed to consider the altitude of our age 
towards the question of the intercastc marriages. These 
marriages, if analoma. have been permitted as legal by most 
of the Smriti writers, both old and new; the Nuivdkytimrla, 
which was composed in the Doccan of our period, concurs 
with the Smritis. <w> That they were once common in the 
Hindu society is proved by the rules of ffj'aacAa/ 15 ’ and' 
partition/ 1 "* where dotoiled provisions are given as to the 
liabilities, duties, right, and privileges of the children bom 
of intcrcaste analoma marriages These intercastc unions, 
could not have been numerous, for society usually prefers 
marriage alliances with the equals. They, however, did 
exist and served the useful function of rendering the caste 
system flexible to a great degree. Historical examples can 
be cited to show that these intercastc marriages were actually 
taking plooe. The father of the famous Sanskrit poet Bai>a 
had married a Sudra lady in addition to a Brahmana one: 
for in the 2nd Ulhasn of the Harshacharit Bhna mentions a 
fiSrSsai'a brother (i. e. a brother born of a Brahtnann father 
and Sudra mother) of his, Chandrasena by name.' 11 ’ Since 
Chandrasena was the first to report to Bana the arrival of the 
messenger from Harsha, it may be presumed that the SndrA 
and the Br8hmai>I mothers and their children wore living 


together under the same roof. Bhl&ditya. the last king of the 
G on on da dynasty in Kashmir is known to have given his 
daughter in marriage to a Kiyastha. m> The Jodhnpur 
inscription of Pratihfcra Bauka concurs with the Ghaliyala 
inscription of Kakkula in stating that tho founder of the 
house, Harischandra, had two wives, one of the Brahmana 
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•nd the other of the Kshatriya caste. 11 ” Ghn?otkacha c*v» 
inscription of Hastibhoia, a minister of the V&kAtalca king 
Devoscna. informs us that Hastibhcqa's ancestor Bmhmana 
Soma had married a Kshatriya lady ‘ in accordance with the 
precepts of the revelation and tradition.' <J0) While most of 
the ancestors of Lokan&tha, the grantor of the Tipperah 
copper plates, <#1> (c. 650 A.O.) arc described as good Brah- 
manas, his mother's father is called ParSsava i. e. sprung 
from a Brahmana father and a Sudra mother. It is therefore 
clear that the father of this gentleman had at least two wives, 
one a Brahmnrjl and the other Sodra- Coming down to our 
own period, we find that Rajasekhara had married a Kshatriya 
lady, and she seems to have been his only wife. Ibn Khur- 
dadbn writing about the state of affairs in western India 
during our period, states that the anuloma intercaste marriages 
used to take place.' 8 ” These marriages were, however, 
getting more and more unpopular towards the end of our 
period. Alberuni. after laying down the theoretical rule that 
analoma interenste marriages were permissible, adds that in 
his time the Brahmanas did not avail themselves of this 
liberty and were invariably marrying women of their own 
easte only/ 8 *’ SangramarSja, an IIth century king of Kashmir 
had married his sister to a Brahmana; the notions of decency 
of the 12th century historian Kalhana were outraged by this 
union. The historian deplores that the king should have 
courted infamy by this intercaste marriage and exclaims. 

' What a great disparity between the princess fit to be the 
consort only of a powerful king and the Brahmana bridegroom 
of small mind with his hand always wet with the libation 
water poured at the time of the receipt of gifts." t * 4> It is. 
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therefore fair to conclude that the intercaste analoma 
marriages ceased to take place soon after our period. It is 
true that a Dutch clergyman of the 17th century. Abraham 
Roger by name, observes that Brahman a* used to marry girls 
of all the four castes, though their marriages with Sudra girls 
were disapproved. tU> Another 17th century European observer. 
Bernier, however contradicts this statement asserting that 
the intermarriages between the four castes were, forbidden. tM> 
Abraham Roger had lived in the southern presidency, and he 
had probably the Nambudri Brahmanas in view when he 
refers to the unions of the Brahmanas with the girls of the 
lower castes. We may therefore conclude that Kalhapa 
was the spokesman of the 12th century view and that soon 
thereafter the intcrcaste marriage became obsolete. 

A number of earlier writers like Gautama. 1 ' ' 
Apastamba. < * ,> and Baudhbyana ( Dharma-Sutrak&ra J 0 "* 
permit freely intercaste dinners; the custom had begun to fall 
into disrepute in our period, for a number of Inter Smritis 
either restrict or condemn h. Angiras* 10 ' prohibits the dinner 
with a Sudra and permits one with a Kshatriya only on days 
of religious festivity and with a Vaishya when in distress/*" 
Yama and VyAsa <w *declare that a Brahmana should be£ 
cooked food only in the houses of the members of his own 
caste. That these writers faithfully reflect the feeling of our 
period, to which in all probability they belonged, is proved by 
the statement of Albcruni that a Brahmana was permanently 
expelled from his caste, if he was found guilty of having eaten 
the food of a Sudra for a certain number of days.Alberuni 
does not attest to the cessation of interdining among the three 
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higher castes, but the Smritis of our period, as shown above, 
had begun to frown upon the practice. The cessation of the 
inlercoste marriages, and the difference in diet that soon mani¬ 
fested itself, were further making interdining impracticable. 
Brohmanas of an earlier age were non-vegetarians, but from 
Al Masudi and Al ldrisi we learn that in Western India they 
had become thorough vegetarians during our period. Kshatriyaa 
on the other hand, were then as now non-vegetarian*, and were 
besides, not total abstainers from wine like the Brahmanas; 
they were permitted in theory three cups of wine. 00 This 
disparity in diet and drink must have made interdining bet¬ 
ween the Brahmanas and the Kshatnyas an impracticable and. 
tlvcreforo. an unpopular practice. This difficulty need not 
have stood in the way erf the intercaste dinners between the 
Vaishyas and the Brahmanas of tho Deccan during our 
periods, for the influence of Jainism had weaned away a large 
mass of the traders and agriculturists from non-vegetaria- 
nism. 1 *** But the Vaishyas had by this time degenerated to 
the position of the Sudras as shown already, and this fact 
was making interdining between them and the Brahmanas 
impracticable. 

Let us now consider the family system of our period. 
Joint families were the order of the day. hut cases of separation 
in our period were not as rare as is sometimes supposed. 
Some of our records, which mention the specific shares of tho 
cosharers of agrahSra villages, prove that in many cases 
fathers and sons were living separately. In the Torkhede 
inscription of Govinda III.* 1- ’ separate shares arc assigned to 
two brothers showing that they were no longer members of a 
joint family. In the Chiklca-Bagevadi inscription, dated 1149 
A.D. ty,> Lalla and his brother Jajjuka were assigned different 
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shores as also Naiva and his brother Gona. In the Bcndegiri 
grant of Ktahpa. dated 1249 A.D./*’ there oro eight cases of 
brothers and two of sons being given separate shares from their 
brothers and fothers respectively. The Poilhnn plates of 
R&machandro. dated 1271 A.D..*** mention the case of a father 
living separately from his six sons, and four cases of brothers 
who were no longer following the joint family system. Epigra- 
phical evidence thus shows that though the Smritis hod 
disapproved partition in the life time of the father, such parti¬ 
tions were not rare in practice. Some of the above records do 
not strictly belong to our period, but they can be utilised to 
indicato the general state of affairs in our period as well, 
since nothing is known to have happened in the next two 
centuries to revolutionise the notions of the society in this 
respect 

A record from Managoli in Bijapur district, dated 1178 A.D., 
observes:—’ If any one in the village should die at Mamgo- 
valli without sons, his wife, female children/ 1 *'’ divided 1 
parents, brothers and their children, and any kinsmen and 
relatives of the same Gotra who might survive, should take 
possession of all his property, i. e. bipeds, quadrupeds, coins, 
grains, house and field. If none such should survive, the 
authorities of tho village should take the property as Dharma- 
deya grant.' tl#1> The record reveals the actual order of 
succession in the Deccan of the 12th century, and it is very 
probable that the same may have been the case in our period. 
It is noteworthy that this order of succession agrees sub- 
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stantially wilh that given by Yftjnavalkya and his commentator 
Vijnenesvara.* 1 ®®* The inscription does not mention like 
Ynjnovnlkya the bandhus, disciples, and fellow students 
among the heirs: but it may be pointed out that the inscription 
was not intended to be a text-book in a law college, and its 
drafters may have omitted disciples, fellow students etc., 
because the cases of property going to persons who were r>ot 
even safiotras were very rare in practice. The cpigraphical 
evidence, therefore, shows that the theory of succession advo¬ 
cated by the MitukshnrS school was substantially based on 
the actual practice as it was prevalent in the Deccan. In 
contemporary Gujarat the law of succession was different; 
property of persons dying without sons used to escheat to the 
crown till the conversion of Kumarap&la tojainism. The credit 
of permitting the widow to inherit her husband's property has 
been claimed for that king/ 1 "’ That a widow in the Deccan 
could inherit her husband's property is made further clear 
from the case of a country Gavunda, who was succeeded in 
his office by his widow. tlM> That daughters were heirs on the 
failure of sons is further proved by a Saundatti record 11 *’ 
which informs us that when Mudiraja II of Kolara family was 
killed in battle, Gaurl, his only daughter, was married to a 
Banihatti chief, who consequently became heir to the fiefdom 
of the Kolara family as well. 

Now let us oonsider the position of women. We have 
■seen already how widows and daughters were recognised as 
heirs. The Strldhana rights, we may presume, were also 
Tecognised. They have been conceded in the Hindu society 
since very early times and' even the Smriti writers, who refuse 
to recognise the widow as on hdr. permit women to have 
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undisputed proprietary rights over certain varieties of 
Strldhana property/ 10 '’ A 12 th century record from Kolha¬ 
pur seems to refer to the case of a daughter selling landed 
property. tl01> The record is unfortunately fragmentary and 
so we do not know whether the land that was sold by this 
lady was sold with the consent of the reversioners, or whether 
it was a piece of property that had devolved upon her 
as a daughter or as a widow. In any case the record shows 
that the women in the Deccan could sell landed property 
under certain circumstances. 

Albcmni says that the Hindus of his time used to arrange 
the marriages of their sons, because they used to lake 
place at a very early age/ 10 ** In onother place he informs 
us that no Brahmann was allowed to marry a girl above 12 
years of age/ 1 *’ That Alberuni's observotion was true of 
the Deccan of our period as well, is proved by the NiticBkyQ- 
mfta from which we leam that boys were usually 16, and 
girls not above 12. at their marriage/' l0> It may be pointed 
out that as early as the time of the DharmasQtras, i. e. C. 300 
B.C -c. 200 A.D., pre-puberty marriages were regarded as pre¬ 
ferable to post-puberty ones: almost all the Smritis that were 
composed at about our period pronounce most frightful curses 
upon the guardians who fail to marry their female wards 
before they attain puberty/ 11 ** . We may. therefore, safely 
conclude that during our period pre puberty marriages of girls 
were the order of the day at least among the Brahmanas. 
There seem to have been some occasional cases of post-puber¬ 
ty marriages among the ruling families; the marriage of Sam- 
yogiti. with the famous Pfthvlr&ja. for example, took place 
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when she was quite grown up. But such cases were excep¬ 
tions and not the rule. 

Several law writers from Baudh&yana downwards 
observe that the custom of marrying the maternal uncle's 
daughter prevailed among the inhabitants of the Deccan. 
Inscriptions of our period refer to a number of cases of such 
marriages, jagattunga, the predeceased son of Krshna II, had 
married a daughter of his maternal uncle Sankaragaoa.' 11 ” 
Tl»e same was the case with Indro IV. Such marriages are 
recognised as valid by the Dharmas'astra literature for the 
Deccan ese and are still not unknown. They may have been 
fairly in vogue in our period. 

There is no Purda system even today in the Deccan, 
except in the case of a few royal families who are known 
to have imitated it from the north. We may, therefore, well 
presume that the custom was unknown in our period. Abu 
Zaid says :—‘ Most princes in India allow their women to be 
seen when they hold their Court. No veil conceals them from 
the eyes of the visitors." < " l> Tbc statement in the Kadba 
plates that the moon-faced damsels in the oourt of Kphpa I, 
who were skilful in exhibiting internal sentiments by means 
of the movements of their hands, used to give delight to the 
ladies of the capital, would support the testimony of Abu 
Zaid that no Purda was observed in the Deccan of our period. 

Merchant Sulaiman says :—Sometimes when the corpse 
of a king is burnt, his wives cast themselves upon the pile arvd 
burn themselves ; but it is for them to choose whether they 
will do so or not ,,, * > . It will, therefore, appear that the Sati 
custom was not so common in the Deccan of our period even 
in the royal families as it was in Kashmir, where we find 
even unchaste queens like Joyamatl compelled to ascend the 
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funeral pyre by the force of the public opinion.‘ ,,M Nay, 
Kalhaija records the cases of concubines, servants, and sisters- 
in-law burning themselves along with dead kings. tl| * > The 
inference that the Satl custom was not so common in the Dcccon 
as it was in the north is further supported by the fact that though 
there are several inscribed oirials of our period, scattered all 
over Kamatak commemorating the deaths of village heroes 
vfho had died for their communities, mention of Satis in these 
records is hardly to be seen. The only known case of Satl 
belonging to our period is that of Gundamabbe. one of the 
wives of NSgadeva, a minister of Soty&sraya, who had no 
issue and who is known to have burnt herself with her 
husband when the latter was killed in war.‘ ,l1> Alberani's 
statement that wives of kings had to bum themselves whether 
they wished it or not uU> seems to have been based on the 
events in contemporary Kashmir and does not hold Rood of 
the Deccan. The statements of Sulaiman and Albenini 
would further show that the custom was still mainly confined 
to the toyal families and that it had not yet spread to the 
masses, as was the case in the later centuries . ua * 

The custom of tonsuring widows is not referred to by 
any Muslim traveller of our period. Albcruni describes in 
detail the hard lot of the widow but nowhere mentions her 
tonsure. The Smritis of our period describe in minute details 
the various rules to regulate the life of the widow, but they 
nowhere lay down that she was to shave her entire head 
periodically. VedavySsasmpti"* 0 ' alone lays down that a 
widow should part with her hair at the death of her husband, 
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l>ul this is a solitaiy exception. Epigraphical evidence also 
shows that tonsure was not in vogue in our period ; Pehoa 
pros'atii of Mahendrapila, while describing the exploits of 
a feudatory named Punjarija, state* that ho was the cause of 
the curly hairs of the wives of his enemies becoming straight.' 1,1 * 
Another expression, that is frequently used in our 
epigraphs to describe heroes, is ' ripaoilSsinlslmantoJJharana- 
hetuh ' ' the cause of the cessation of the parting of the hairs 
of the damsels of the enemies. * This expression will show 
that queens, when widowed, used to refrain from decorating 
their hair; the hair, however, was allowed to grow and was 
) ample in quantity as the expression quoted in the last foot¬ 
note will show. The tonsure system, we may therefore 
conclude, was not in vogue in our period. It was. however, 
well established some lime before the 17th century, for Taver¬ 
nier informs us that Hindu widows of his time used to shave 
off their hairafew daysafterthc deaths of their husbands. 1 

There is a difference of opinion among the Smriti writers 
of our period ns to whether virgin widows should be married 
or not Paras'ara <m \ Nirada, UH> and Laghu-S’&t&tapa un> 
permit remarriages in the cose of such widows, bu 
Angiras. uM> and Laghu-As'valiyana‘ ,m prohibit the marri¬ 
age with a bride, even when she was merely accepted by. 
but not married to, another previously. It is, therefore, diffi¬ 
cult to say whether virgin widows in the higher classes were 
remarried or not in our period. The present writer has shown 
elsewhere 11 "’ that the Gupta Emperor Chandrngupta II had 
married hia brother’s widow Dhruvadevl, but that is a much 
earlier case. Inscriptions, accounts of foreign travellers 
and the literature of the period nowhere refer to widow 
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remarriages/ 1 *** Later Nibandha writers are unanimous in 
declaring that such marriages are illegal in the present age. We 
may, therefore, conclude that widow remarriages were getting 
unpopular in our period. It must of course be remembered 
that the question of widow marriages never troubled the lower 
classes, among whom they were and are fairly common. 

Ibn Khurdadbo. who writes about the Deccan of our period, 
states .—"The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as 
lawful and wine as unlawful. This opinion prevails through¬ 
out Hind, but the Wing of Kumar (/. e. the territory round the 
Cape Kamorin ) holds both the fornication and the use of 
wine as unlawful"/ 1 * 0 ' This is an astounding statement, since 
fornication has been unanimously regarded by all the Smriti 
writers, both old and new, as one of the most heinous crimes. 
A still more astounding assertion has been made by another 
Muslim merchant, Al-Idrisi, who states that in the country of 
BalharS ( i, e. Gujarat of the 12th century A.D. ) concubi¬ 
nage is permitted with all women except the married ones, and 
that a man may havo intercourse with his daughter, sister or 
aunt, provided they are unmarried/ 1 * 1 ’ Both these statement 
have to be classed under the category of the travellers* 
tales/*’ 

It has been shown already in the last chapter how 
women, who had the misfortune of being dishonoured, were 
admitted back into their families and castes, during our 
period. The theory that such a procedure is not permitted 
in the present Kali age had not yet attained popularity. 

Our epigraphs supply us with some interesting informa¬ 
tion about a few legal points. Land transfers and similar 
transactions were done in writing, and the title deeds were 
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regularly attested. Two of the three Kanheri inscriptions, 
which record grants in favour of the local Buddhist Sangha. 
ore attested to by two witnesses each. In the 3rd inscription 
there are no witnesses, probably because the donor was the 
premier of the kingdom. The spurious Ganga grant of Vlra. 
Nolamba is attested to by four witnesses.'Sometimes 
the principal officers and the whole population of a district are 
mentioned as witnesses of a transaction, ns in the Kadba 
plates of Govinda IIl. um If the debtor was a man of good 
status and well known character, loans were sometimes ad¬ 
vanced on personal security; a Rajta inscription informs us that 
Rudrabhatta. the founder of the Banahatti house, had raised 
a loan of 100 golden coins on the security of a letter of his 
name. He had agreed to call himself Rudrala and not 
Rudrabhatta. as long as the debt was not paid.' 1 * 8 ’ 

Government documents of transfers of lands or villages 
were not always attested, but their originals were carefully 
preserved in the state archives for future reference. The 
Bhadan plates of A partita, dated 997 A.D.. expressly states 
that their originals were kept in the state archives at 
Thana. un> At the time of the renewal of old grants, these 
originals must have been consulted in order to see whether 
the claims advanced were justifiable or not. Nevertheless, 
governments used to insist upon the possession and produc¬ 
tion of the copper plates on the part of the grantee or his 
successors in title. We come across cases of lands being 
fully assessed on the plea that their owners could not support 
the claim for exemption by the production of the tSmrapatta, 
creating the privileges claimed. <lM> On the other hand, we 
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-sometimes find owners recovering the possession of their lands 
by the production of the copper plates. 

During our period adverse possession was regarded as 
creating a substantive title, if it extended continuously for 
three generations. A verse to this effect occurs at the end of 
the Kadba plates of Govinda II!.****’ and the theory of 
adverse possession advocated therein agrees entirely with the 
dictum of Narada tliat even on illegally acquired estate cannot 
be recovered by its rightful owner, if the adverse possession 
had extended over three generations. This epigraphies! con¬ 
firmation of the view of the Narada Smfii will show that the 
portions dealing with the civil law in the Dharmaiostra liter¬ 
ature were usually based on actual practice, as Nilakanlha 
maintains/ 140 * 

The Hindu dress of our period does not seem to have 
•required much tailoring. Towards the end of the 7th century 
A.D., the Hindu male dress usually consisted of two unstitched 
cloths, one worn round like the present dhoti, and the other 
■used as an upper garment/ 1 * 1 ’ Nftrada confirms the above 
statement of l-tsing, for be informs us that a witness might be 
presumed to be a perjurer if he continuously goes on shaking 
the upper garment, wherewith his arm is covered. 11 *” This 
again would suggest that an upper garment was used instead 
of a stitched shirt Two travellers of the 13th and the 14th 
centuries, Marco Polo and Ibn Batata, show that down to the 
14th century the dress in the Deccan continued to be of the 
same kind. Marco Polo states that in the whole of Malabar 
no tailor could be found who could cut or stitch a coat/' 41 ’ 
and from Ibn Batuta we learn that even tire Zamorian of 
Calicut was wearing only a loose unstitched upper gar¬ 
ment which was fluttering in the air. Women were. 
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however, using stitched petticoats, as would appear from the; 
references in the contemporary literary works. 

The paintings in the Ajanta caves show llU> that men 
were wearing large turbans in the Deccan in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. In this respect the southern practice differed from 
that in Kashmir, where down to the 11th century no one 
could wear a turban except the king.* :t9> It seems that the 
practice of growing heard was more common in our period 
than is the case now. 11 **’ From I-tsing. we get an interest¬ 
ing description of the umbrellas in vogue towards the end 
of-the 7th century A.D. n41> The umbrella was woven with 
| bamboo skin and was made as thin as possible. It was 
about two or three feet in diameter. Sometimes it was woven 
with reeds instead of bamboo products: paper was inserted in 
the weaving and the whole was varnished with lacquer. This 
• umbrella probably belonged to Bengal where I-tsing had 
spent most of his time: but we may presume that the Deccan 
umbrella was not much different from the one described by 
the Chinese traveller, since umbrellas of the type were quite 
common in Konkan dll quite recently. 
s - We come across no surnames of Brahman a donees in the. 

inscriptions of our period. Only their personal names and the 
| names of their fathers and gotras are given. The custom of' 
; surnames, however, soon come in vogue after our period: for 
in the Chikka Bagewadi <|tS> and Bendegiri 04 *’ inscriptions 
of the Yidava king Krshna. we find surnames making thetr 
appearance- It is interesting to note that many of the sur- 
' names given in these records survive in the Deccan to the 
present day. e. g. Pa'.iiaka. Dvivcdi. Up&dhy&ya. Dikshita, 
Pandita. Pajfavardhana. and Ghalis&sa. Vedarthada. Prasan- 
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ruuarasvatl, and Praudhasarasvatt are some of the surnames l 
that have not survived in the struggle for existence. The 
reason seems to have been that they were too cumbrous for 
daily use. It will be easily perceived that most of the sur¬ 
names above mentioned are really titles, descriptive of the 
literary achievements of the various individuals. Later on j 
they crystallised into hereditary surnames. 

Some of our inscriptions supply us interesting information j 
about the sports and amusements of the age. Dancing was 
a favourite amusement. The Kadba plates support the I 
inference in this respect to be derived from the contemporary fl 
dramas, when they observe that the ladies of the capital 
used to be charmed by the skilful dance of the dancers in the 
court of Krshna !.“»> The presence of the dancing girls,-.' 
at the temples is also indicative of the same fondness.. 
Inscriptions tro. 67 at the RiiarJijesvara temple at Tanjoro 
re cord' - i*T>epro vision made for the actors who took part in 
the drftmn et the time of the annual fair : tUl * a number of 
the Deccan records also mention the provision made for 
the rangabhota of deities.The expression rahiabho&a 
probably refers to the provision for Pauranic dramas that 
used to be performed at the time 'of the annual fairs in 
the Deccan till quite rccontly. Such plays were organised 
also on occasions like Dasara, Holi, Ramannvaml and Gokuln- j 
ashtamS. Kaujalya refers to popular dramas organised by 
the villagers. tM * > and we may well presume that they were j 
fairly common in our period. 

Animal fights were also not unknown in out age. One 
of the Ganga records refers to a fight between a boar and 
a favourite hound of Botuga II wherein both the animals were 
killed.' 1 * 41 The death of this hound was certainly a great 
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^ , .-.»c event: had it not died, inscribed commemorative tablet 
it at Atkur would never haw come into existence ; and we may 
lhave been still groping in the dnrk about the circumstances 
icading to the death of the Chola crown-prince Rajnditya. 

\ Hunting was one of the favourite pastimes of the Rash- 
j Irakista rulers. One of the inscriptions of Govind 11I USM 
informs us how he speared the boars preserved for his sport, 
when he returned to Ramesvarom on the Tungabhadrg. 
4 This inscription would show that there were gome preserves 
in the various centres of the empire for the use of the 
emperors and courtiers. 


, The sciences of astronomy and astrology were remark- 
ably developed in our period, and epigraphy supplies ample 
; evidence to illustrate the hold which the latter had over the 
popular mind- From the Kadba plates of Govind III *' M> 
Jjve learn that even the Jains had taken to astrol" '-%.for, the 
’record states how a grant was made in favour of a Jo, Matha 
Because its head had removed the evil influence of oatum 
from which a feudatory Chalukya prince was suffering. 
Saturn was indeed tremendously dreaded in our period; the 
^ifeh&ra prince Apaitfitadeva <UT> and Mah&mandalesvara 
Govuijarasa 01 ** are seen taking with pride the title of ’Sani- 
v&ravijaya, ‘one who is successful (even) on Saturdays'. The 
time when Dahir started to fight with Kasim was carefully 
selected by his astrologers; and in order to counteract the 
advantage which the Muslim opponent enjoyed by the pre¬ 
sence of Venus behind his back, Dahir had fixed on his hack 
a golden image of that planet. U58> Unfortunately this golden 
Venus did not perform her duties faithfully, and poor Dahir 
was defeated and slain. What Marco Polo has said about 
the people of Gujarat and Malabar, oiz. * They pay greater 
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heed to signs and omens than any other people that ex.!*^ 
seems to have been substantially true of the Deccan of ou, 
period. i 

Besides astrology, there wero a number of other super j 
stitious beliefs current in the society. It was believed tha 
if certain vows and conditions were observed, gods could lie 
compelled to do the needful: we sometimes come across 
devotees threatening the poor god with non-co-operation. 
From one of the Ratio records from Saundatti we learn that 
KesirSjn of Bannhotti had sworn to the Unborn :—If disease 
and trouble should ever manifest themselves among those 
whom I protect. I will come to you no more.' <it " Catching a 
serpent alive was regarded as n signal proof of chastity : ? 
Sugai&devt. the wife of Magdalaivara Varma. had caught a 
serpent. Jive in her hand and a temple was built in her 
honour jpy hc chastest lady of the land.* 1 *” Spells arid 
enchai/anents against serpent bites were current, but evideno? 
is available to show that their futility was often realised. 

Many women were induced to administer herbs and medi- , 
cine* to their husbands, which were supposed to be efficacious 
in keeping them under their control, but which very often 
ruined their health and hastened their death. uW> Sometimes j 
some loyal subjects used to take the vow that they would ? 
offer their own heads, if their king were to be blessed with a 
son. Sorab No. 479 informs us that in c. 951 A.D. Katega 
took a vow to offer his head to the goddess Gundabbe of 
Hayve, if his king Santivarman got a son : a son was soon 
born and then Kntcga allowed the royal soldiers to cut off 
his head, and of course went to heaven. <l4s> There wo- ; 
others who used to vow to offer their own heads in case a sot. 
was bom to them, coses are on record to show that such 
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• were actually kept 11 ®’ Ibn Khurdadfci informs us 
'ihat persons who hod grown very old and weak very often 
, used to commit.suicide in holy places, either by drowning or 
by burning themselves on auspicious days. <in> This custom 
may have prevailed to some extent, since the famous Chan- 
i della king Dhanga is known to have courted death by 
allowing himself to be drowned at Pray&ga, when he had 
grown very old. llS5> 


It is not to be supposed that the above practices were 
universal; they were confined to certain sections of the society. 
They are simply mentioned here in order to give an idea of 
the superstitions of the age as they can be ascertained from 
epigraphy. 


• CHAPTER XV 

Economic Condition 

An enquiry into the economic conditions of our period 
is beset with several difficulties. Sources of information, 
both indigenous and foreign, are scanty and their interpreta¬ 
tion is rendered difficult by the uncertainty as to the precise 
meaning to be attached to the technical terms used therein. * 
It is proposed to utilise in this chapter some of the records 
hailing from Tamil country. A part of that province was under 
the RishtmkOto occupation for nearly a quarter of a century in 
the reign of Krshga III, many of whose records hail from that 
province, which can be interpreted only with the help afford- 
f by other Chola records. It would be therefore both, 
necessary and useful to supplement our information from 
other contemporary Chola records. 
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Let u# first enquire into the wealth of the country. This 
is primarily derived from its natural products and industries, 
and secondarily from its commerce and conquests. The 
natural products of the Deccan under the Rft*h|rakutas 
could not have been much different from those of the 
present day as far as the produce of the soil is concerned, 
since no considerable climatic changes are known to have 
taken place during the last 1000 years. Cotton was produced 
in large quantity in southern Gujarat, Khandesh. and Berar; 
cotton yam and cloth arc mentioned among the articles of 
export from Bharoch by the Periplus in the 1st century A.D., 
by u> Marco Polo in the 13th century**' and by Tavernier 
in the 16 th century.**' It is obvious that in our period too 
the regions referred to must hove been producing cotton, as 
they do even today. Gujarat cotton in Marco Polo's time 
was a rough variety suitable for stuffing only, the same pro-^ 
bably was the case in our period too. Indigo is known ta 
have been extensively exported from Gujarat and Thana in 
the 17th t4> and 13th*” centuries A.D. and the crop was pro¬ 
bably raised in our period loo. Incense and perfumes were 
exported in large quantity from Saimur and Thana in the 
12 th and 13th centuries **’ and the same may have been the 
case in our period too. The chief crops in Maharashtra must 
have been jawari, bajri and oilseeds and Kamatak must have 
produced cotton in addition. Konkan was rich in coconuts, 
betelnuts and rice; the western ghats and parts of Mysore 
yielded large quantities of sandal, teak, and ebony wood. 
It may be pointed out that the timber of these trees was 
exported from western Indian ports since pre-historic times. 

* 
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The fertility of the Deccan soil compares unfavourably 
with that of the alluvial plains of Bengal or the United Pro¬ 
vinces, but the comparatively meagre wealth, that was availa¬ 
ble from this source, was supplemented by the metallurgical 
products in a much greater degree than is the cose at present. 
Copper is mentioned as an article of export from Bharoch in 
the Periplus w> and since northern India depended almost 
entirely on the produce of the local copper mines down to the 
beginning of the 17th century A-D..*** we need not suppose 
that the copper exports in the first century A.D., were merely 
of the nature of re-exports. But it was not only in northern 
India that this metal was worked out: traces of more or less 
extensive workings of copper mines have been discovered in 
the districts of Cudappah, Bellary. Chanda. Buldhana, 
Narsingpur, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Dharwar/** Some 
of these mines are known to have been worked up right up to 
the time of Hyder Ali. It is, therefore, very likely that the 
wealth of the Deccan of our period must have been to some 
extent increased by the yields of these copper mines. We 
should not forget in this connection that copper was a much 
costlier metal than it is now. In the 17th century it was five 
times costlier than now,‘ l0> and at about our period silver 
was only 3 times dearer than copper and 14 times cheaper 
than gold. The relative ratio of prices of gold and copper, 
as given by Bribaspati. is 1 : 48. (,1> The present ratio of the 
prices of these metals is about 1 : 1 500. 

Far more valuable than the mines of copper were the 
mines of precious stones* that were actively worked with 
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great profit during our period. Cudappnh, Beilnry. Kamul. 
and the Krishna valley near Golconda. continued to yiold 
rich harvests in diamonds till a much later time, os we know 
from Marco Polo/'** Ibn Batuta 11 *' and Tavernier* 14 *. At 
the time of Ibn Batata Deogiri, which was then till quite 
recently the capital of the Deccan, was a famous centre of 
the jewelry trade;* 1 ** during our period Malkhcd, the Rashtra* 
kfita capital, which was much nearer the diamond fields, must 
similarly have been the main market for the precious stones 
unearthed in the mines mentioned above. Tavernier, writing 
jn the 17 th century, says that the port of Goa had formerly a 
large export trade in jewelry; but whether this former period 
mentioned by him can go back to qur age is doubtful. 

Contemporary documents do not give any adequate idea 
of the industries of the period; but we con get o fair notion 
from the accounts of foreign merchants of the earlier and later- 
periods. Cloth industry was the principal one. From the 
Pcriplus wc learn that cloth was largely exported from 
Bharoch and Damarike i. e. Dravid country. * J ** The principal 
centres in the Deccnn were Minnagar, Gujarat, Ujjain. Paithan 
and Tagara/ 1 ” Most of these continued to be centres of 
cloth industry down to the 1 7th century A.D. Marco Polo 
states that Gujarat, Thana and Warnngal used to manu¬ 
facture and export considerable quantities of cloth in the 
13th century/*** and Tavernier notes that prodigious quan¬ 
tities of clear and white calicos were manufactured in 
Burhanpur and Berar, and were transported thence to 
Persia. Turkey, Poland, Arabia and Cairo/'** It is there¬ 
fore but fair to conclude that during our period, which is 
almost midway between these two, the industry may havo 
been equally thriving. Paithan and Warangal were, and 
still are, particularly famous for their muslins. About the 
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cloth manufacture at these places, Marco Polo says,—‘ These 
are the most delicate buckrams and of the highest price; in 
sooth'they look like the tissue of spider’s web. There can be 
no king or queen in the world but might be glad to wear 
them.' tW) Paithanl. the name given to the high class silken 
sarics of ladies in the Deccan, is significant in this connection. 

• From Marco Polo we leam that southern Gujarat and 
northern Maharashtra were great centres of tanning industry 
in the 13th century. Leather was exported in large quantities 
from Thana ;° l> in Gujarat the quantity of hide dressed was 
so great that several shiploads could be exported to Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf. 0,1 This tannins industry of die 
Deccan and Gujarat is not mentioned in the Periplus, but 
since it was in full vigour in the 13th century, and had cap¬ 
tured a number of foreign markets, it is reasonable to infer 
that it must have begun its career during our period. 

Ibn Batuta compliments the Marathas of the region 
round Daulotabad and Nandurbar on their skill in arts; but 
what particular arts he was referring to is difficult to ascertain, 
as he does not mention them. Marco Polo refers to the mat 
industry flourishing in southern Gujarat and northern Maha¬ 
rashtra in the 13th century when beautiful mats in red and 
blue leather, exquisitely inlaid with figures of birds and beasts 
and skilfully embroidered with gold and silver, used to be 
exported in large quantities from these provinces.It is 
not improbable that this industry too. which was prospering 
in the 13th century, may go back to our period. 

Mysore was very rich in elephants and we may therefore 
well presume that it may have been a centre of ivory industry. 

Contemporary records do not give any detailed account 
of the commerce of the period, but the accounts given by the 
Periplus. Alberuni. Al Idrisi, Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta 
can give us some idea in this respect. Bharoch, which was 
20. II. o. 391. 21. II. p.395. 22. II. p. 393. 23. II, pp. 393-4- 
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an all-India port since very early times, continued to be so in 
our period. From Al-Idrisi, who is slightly later than our 
period, wo learn that it was a port for vessels coming from 
China os well as for those coming from Sindh and the Per¬ 
sian Gulf/*** Its inhabitants were rich and principally en¬ 
gaged in trade; they used to engage freely upon speculations 
and distinct expeditions. Merchandise from every country 
was found there, and was sent on from there to other countries. 
The Gujarat Rishirokfltns must have derived considerable 
revenues from the import duties at this port. The prosperity 
of Bharoch may hove been, to some extent, affected in our" 
period by the rise of the port of Camboy and its inclusion 
in the Gurjora Pratthora empire. This muBt have diverted to 
the new port a portion of the northern trade which formerly 
flowed to Bharoch, as Cambay was nearer to the Gurjnra- 
Pratlh&ra capital Kanauj. 

Kalyan which was a natural port of export for the 
northern Deccan was the next port of importance. In the 
6th century at the time of Cosmos Indicopleustes, it was one 
of die five important ports trading in cloth, brass, and black- 
wood logs; the some was very probably the case in our 
period too. Naosari, Sopara, Thana, Soimur, Dnbhol, Jayagad. 
Devagad and Malvan were other ports of minor importance, 
engaged chiefly in coastal trade. The revenues from all 
these ports must have been fairly extensive. From the 
Kharepatan plates of Anantndeva it wood seem that the 
import duties on the coastal trade were less than those on 
the foreign trade/’** 

The above description of the natural resources and 
industries of our period can enable us to oomplete the list 
of the articles of export. Cotton yam and cloth, both rough 
and fine, muslins, hides, mats, indigo, incense, perfumes, betel 
nuts, coconuts, sandal and teak wood, sesame oil, and ivory 
Elliot. I. p. 87. 23. B. 1.. 111. p. 286. 
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must have been the principal articles available for export: 
most of these have also been actually enumerated among 
the articles of export by the Periplus, Al Idrisi. Marco Polo, 
and Ibn Batuta. Bharoch used to export a number of pro¬ 
ducts from northern India as well in the time of the Periplus. 
and the same probably continued to be the case, at least to 
some extent, in our period too. Diamonds were available 
for export, but it is not known whether the Rashlrakutas had 
put any embargo on the trade in that commodity. From some 
of the later writers like Tavernier/ 14 ’ we learn that some of 
the kings of later days would not permit the export of the 
bigger diamonds; it is not impossible that the same restriction 
may have been imposed by the governments of our period. 

Among the articles of imports at the port of Bharoch, 
the Periplus mentions inferior pearls from the Persian Gulf, 
dates, gold, slaves, Italian wine, but in small quantity, 
copper, tin. lead, topaz, storax. sweet clover, flint glass, 
antimony, gold and silver coins, and singing boys and girls 
for kings. 1 **’ With some exceptions these must have con¬ 
tinued to be imported even in our period, as they were not 
procurable in India and were required by her people. From 
Marco Polo we learn that Thana used to import gold, silver, 
and copper in the 13th century/’*’ Import trade in horses 
was extensive. Marco Polo says that every vessel visiting the 
Deccan and Gujarat ports invariably carried horses in addition 
to other cargo. This trade must have been even brisker in 
our period: for. the needs of the mounting department of the 
R&shtrakQtas and their feudatories must have been very 
great. 

The principal means of transport in our period was the 
bullock cart. Al Idrisi says that there was no other means 
of travelling in Gujarat, except chariots drawn by oxen under 
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the control of a driver. The same was probably the case 
in our period. Horses were fairly dear and were therefore 
not available for transport purposes. The bullock carts were, 
however, fairly comfortable: Tavernier, writing in the 1 7th 
century, says that they were more commodious than anything 
that has been invented for ease in France and Italy.This 
compliment is of course paid to the conveyance of the 17th 
century, but when we remember how conservative the Hindu 
artisan is, it would appear very probable that the bullock 
carts of our period too were equally good. 

We have no contemporary records which throw light 
upon the condition of the roads. The author of the Periplus 
complains <3,> that goods from Paithan, Tagara and other 
places in the Dcccan had to be brought to Bharoch in 
waggons through great tracts without roads and the picture 
drawn by Tavernier about the state of affairs in the 17th 
century is no more fIattering.‘ ,s, About the Deccan he says 
that wheeled carriages do not travel there, the roads being 
too much interrupted by high mountains, tanks, and rivers. 
These reasons assigned by Tavernier would show that the 
roads were bad mainly in the ghats and hilly areas. The 
military necessities of the empire must have compelled the 
Rashtrakutas to keep the roads in a fairly good condition. It is 
not very likely that in our period, even the roads over the 
ghats and hills were as bad as they were in the times of the 
Greek and French traveller. 

Besides the bullock cart, the oxen and pack horses of 
an inferior breed must have been used for transport, especial¬ 
ly in the hilly tract, or when it was desired to have a speedy 
transport In the Muslim period several subcastcs used to 
follow the caravan's profession, transporting merchandise 
from one place to another. Individuals used to own as many 
as 100 bullocks: they used to move along with their wives, 

29. Elliot. I. p. 87 30. p. 30. SI. P. 43. 32. I. Chop. 11. 
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children, and priests, and had no houses of their own/*** A 
similar mode of transport was probably in vogue in the 
Deccan of our period where roads were too hilly to admit 
of cart transport 

Problems connected with land revenue and the incidence 
of taxation have been discussed already in chapter XI; some 
other agrarian topics will be considered here. The prevail¬ 
ing tenure of the Deccan of our period was Rayatwari, but 
a zemindar class, the members of which were assigned royal 
revenues, did exist to a limited extent The mention cf 
$rBmapati along with grSmakS^a in some of our records shows 
that the former was a village holder. Some of the officials 
were assigned revenues of villages and towns, as shown al¬ 
ready, and these probably are referred to as grSmapalit. 
There is no evidence, however, to show that whole districts or 
Talukas were being assigned to revenue farmers. 

A record belonging to the middle of the 10th century 
hailing from Ttrukkalavur states that tha village assembly 
had taken on trust for cultivation a piece of land, the proceeds 
of which were to be utilised, apparently, for some charily/®* 
The members of the assembly had agreed to have the land 
cultivated (on the terms) loo to one. The expression in the 
Italics obviously refers to the lease condition determining the 
shares of the owner and the tiller, but unfortunately there is 
nothing in the record to indicate whether it was the owner or 
the cultivator who was entitled to two shares. Nar do we 
know whether the produce was to be divided in the gross or 
after the government dues had been paid. In the Deccan at 
present sometimes the owner receives three shares and the 
tiller two, sometimes the owner two and the tiller one and 
sometimes the division is equal. It is, therefore, difficult to 
state whether the assembly in the above case received two 
shares or only one. The former alternative seems probable. 

33. I„ pp. 31-33 34. Ante. p. 189. 33. S. 1.1.. III. No. K>. 
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Let us now consider the question whether the land was 
freoly transferable or not. There is sufficient evidence to 
show that the transfer of land was not an affair in which only 
the seller and the purchaser were concerned. A record from 
Saundatti/’*’ which is unfortunately fragmentary, records a 
gift of land to a Jain temple, which was made with the 
consent of fifty agriculturists. It seems very probable that 
these agriculturists were the Mahajanas of the locality; if so. 
it is clear that the soles of the land required the consent of 
the village community. An inscription from Bclgaum district 
records that when the Ratla ruler Kartavtrya gave 830 iammas 
of land to a temple at Nesarge. the six headmen of the place 
received a gift of money * like that which was customary to 
give at the time of buying. <n> It would therefore seem that 
even when the rulers of the land were alienating landed 
property, they had to pay a certain duty to the village head¬ 
man. This customary gift to the village headmen seems to 
have been due to the necessity of getting the consent of the 
village community, whose spokesmen they were. This record 
belongs to the 13th century and since it does not refer to the 
consent of the Mahajanas for the transaction, like the 10th 
century record from the some locality referred to above, it 
would appear that the consent of the village community was 
gradually becoming a more or less formal affair. Here agAin 
we find epigraphical evidence supporting thoSmriti literature. 
In his lengthy introduction to the Diynbhfcga section. 
Vijn&nes'vara quotes an anonymous text, declaring that 
transfer of land can become effective only with the consent 
of the village community, castemen. neighbours and kinsmen. 
He. however, maintains that the consent of the village com¬ 
munity was merely intended for the publication of the tran¬ 
saction; it does not mean that the transaction becomes ultra- 
vires if no such consent was obtained previously. The con- 
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sent of the neighbours also was merely to avoid any quarrel 
about the boundaries. <n> It would therefore appear, both 
from the epigraphical and Smriti evidence, that the consent 
of the village community was becoming a more or less formal 
affair at the end of our period. 

There is evidence to show that if a village or land was 
owned by several cosharers, no new owner could be introduced 
except with the consent of the whole body. The Sivapur 
inscription of Mah&s'ivagupta. belonging to c. 800 A.D.. 
assigns « share of 5 villages to 15 Brnhmanas. The grant 
was hereditary, but on the condition that the grantees and 
their descendants continued to he men of learning and high 
moral character. The record expressly adds that if a sharer 
died heirless, or was ignorant, or immoral, his share was to be 
assigned to some other relative by the remaining coshares, 
and not by the king. <R,> 

The village artisans like the carpenter, the smith, the 
potter, etc., were maintained by tbc community by the assign¬ 
ment of a certain grain-share from each farmer, in return for 
which the artisans were to supply his needs during the year. 
This system has been very ancient in the Deccan and continues 
to the present day. t40> 

Let us now proceed to consider the means of exchange. 
A number of Choia records, to which attention will be drawn 
later, show that during our period barter was extensively 
practised in Tamil country. It has been shown in Chapter XI 
how the R&shtrakatas and their feudatories used to receive 
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their revenues sometimes wholly and sometimes partly in 
kind. The government transaction under these circumstances 
must have been at least partly by barter. We shall not 
therefore be far wrong in assuming that in our province, as 
in Tamil country, the barter system was fairly in vogue. 

A number of coins of gold and silver are mentioned in 
our records, but it is strange that so far not a single coin, 
belonging indisputably to the Rashtrakuta dynasty should 
have been discovered. Silver coins of Krshijartja bearing the 
legend Paramamahes'oara-mahadilyapudd (or mStOpitrpada )• 
naJhySta-S'riKrshnarBjah, which have been discovered in 
large quantities in the district of Nasik and in Marathi C. P. 
were first attributed with some hesitation to the Rashpakdta 
king K(tl)QS I, but that view does not soem to be correct. 
As Rapson has pointed out. these coins imitate too closely the 
latest Gupta coins of the locality to permit the assumption 
that they belong to Kpshtja I.* 41 * They are besides undated; 
R&shtrakQln silver coins bore the dates of issue.* 4 ” Our notions 
of the Rashtrakuta coinage have therefore to be based, not 
on first hand evidence but on a number of a priori considera¬ 
tions. 

Dramma, Saoarna, GadySnaka, Kalanju and Kfisti arc the 
principal coins mentioned in our period. Dramma is the San- 
skritised form of the Greek term draehme. The silver coins 
of the Indo-Baktrian kings, weighing about 65 grains, were 
known by that name and we may presume that the weight 
of the drammas mentioned in our records was more or less 
the same. One of the Kanberi inscriptions belonging to the 
time of Amoghavarsha I mentions golden drammas and dis¬ 
tinguishes them from ordinary drammas mentioned a little 
earlier. **” It would thus appear that the name dramma was 

41. Rapton, Indian Coins, p. 27. For furtive? dUcuuioa on there 
coin*, tee I. A.. XIV, p. 68. 

42. SuUiman Saodagar. *p. 50. 


43. L A.. XIII. p. 133. 
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given to both silver and golden coins in tile northern pro. 
vinces of tha Riih{rakQ{a empire. Our four nnnn silver piece 
weighs about 45 grains ; silver dramma wns thus about one- 
third bigger than this coin. 

Cambay plates of Govinda IV mention a gift of 1400 <u> 
villages yielding an annual revenue of seven lakhs of SuWtrijas. 
The value and weight of this Suvarqa coin is difficult to 
determine. According to several well known authorities 
like Kautalya. Mnnu, etc., the term Suvarna denotes a golden 
coin weighing 80 raktikUs or about 146 grains. Suvarna 
coins of this description of early dates have not been dis¬ 
covered. but it is well-known that the Imperial Guptas tried 
to restore this national unit towards the middle of the 5th 
century A.D. The Suvanjn coins mentioned in the Cambay 
plates, however, did not very probably weigh so much as 
146 grains. Most of the golden coins of southern dynasties 
of our period vary in weight from 45 to 55 grains; no golden 
coins weighing about 146 grains have so far been discovered 
belonging to the Deccan of our period. It is not improbable 
that the term Suvaiija has been used in the Cambay plates to 
denote, not the technical Suvarna coin weighing about 146 
grains, but the current golden coin weighing like the dramma 
about 65 grains. 

The epigraphical records from Karnatak and Tamil pro¬ 
vinces usually mention Kajanju. Gadyarjnko and Kasu os the 
current coins of the land. These were all golden coins. 
Kalanju is really the name of a prickly climbing species of 
Ctcsalpina. the weight of whose seed varies between 45 to 
50 grains. The average weight of the early punch-marked 
golden coins of the south also varies between 45 and 50 grains. 
The normal weight of a Kalanju coin of our period may 
therefore be presumed to be more or less the same. It was 
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therefore about a quarter of a tola in weight <M * It must be, 
however, remembered that there were some local variations 
in its weight; thus an i n scri pt bn' ’ refe rs to a gift of 25 Kajanjus 
for a perpetual lamp weighed by the balance used in the case 
of charitable edicts. A record of the time of Pnr&ntaka 1 
mentions Kalanjus weighed by a stone called after Vedclvi* 
dugu, which was the surname of the Pallava king Tellarareindo 
Nandipottaraiyar.' 41 ’ Since the actual weight of the Kojanju 
seed varied by a few grains, it would seem that the standard 
was specifically determined by the stale from time to time. 
The variation could not hove been of more than a few grains. 

The coin Godyaoaka was equal to two Kalanjus and thus 
weighed about 90 grains. It was a gold coin equal to the 
modern eight anna piece. 7 Kajanjus were equal to 20 
Kisus: a Kasu thus weighed about 15 groins of gold. 

Other coins occasionally mentioned are Manj&di and 
Akkam. Manjatj' wo » one-twentieth of a Kajanju and thus 
weighed only about 2 j grains. Akkam was one-twelfth of a 
K&su and was thus about half the size of the Manjocji. 

The coinage, above referred to, was almost all in gold, 
dramma being the only exception. Silver coins from the 
southern India, belonging to the first millennium of the 
Christian Era, are very rare. We shall therefore experience 
some difficulty in converting the prices in gold of our age in¬ 
to corresponding prices in rupees of the present day, as wc do 
not know the precise ratio of prices of these two metals dur¬ 
ing our period. Dr. D. R- Bhandarkar has pointed out <4 *’ how 
the Nasik cave inscription No, 12 shows that the ratio between 
the prices of these two metals was 1: 14. The record ex¬ 
pressly equates 35 K%rsh&pai>as to 1 Suvarna, and since the 
ratio of copper to gold was never so high as 1: 35, we have to 

45. Elliot. Coins of Southern Indio, pp. 46 ft. 

46. S. I. I.. 111. No. 191. 47. S- 1. L. Ill, p. 228. 

48. Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 191. 
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conclude that the K&rsh&pai>as of the record were silver and 
not copper coins each one weighing 32 ratis, i. e. two-fifths of a 
golden Saoarna: the ratio between the prices of the two metals 
thus becomes 35 * 32 : 1 * 80 L e. 14: 1. S'ukranUi. which was 
probably composed not much later than our period, gives the 
ratio as 1 : 16. <48> Tavernier, writing in the middle of the 17th 
century, says that the golden rupee was equal to 14 silver 
oneS- lW, It would thus seem that the relative prices of these 
two metals were fairly constant from the 1st to the 17th 
century, and we may. therefore, presume that in our period 
they were somewhere in the vicinity of l: 15. The ratio before 
the recent rise in the price of gold was about 1: 30. 

The following table of the values of the various coins 
may be useful to the reader for ready reference. 

Name. Metal. Approximate Approximate 

weight present value. 

(1) Dramma. silver. 65 grains or y tola about 6 as. 

(2) Dramma. gold. „ about Rs. 7. 

(3) Kalanju. . 48 grains or * tola, about Rs. 5. 

(4) Gadynijaka. . 96 grains or i tola, about Rs. 10. 

(5) Kisu. M 13 groins. about Re. 1 10 as. 

(6) Manj&di. 2j grains. about 4 as. 

(7) Akkam. l{ grains. about 2 as. 

Commerce and industry, that were described a little 
while ago. presuppose not only currency, but also banking 
facilities. These latter were provided in our period by guild 
organisations. These organisations have been, since early 
times, a conspicuous feature of the Hindu trade and industry. 
As early as the Andhra period, the whole of the Deccan was 
spread with a network of guilds, <l,> which used to regulate 
trade and industry, train apprentices, and do the banking 
business, not only for their members but also for the public. 


49. IV. 2. 98. 
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The guilds continued to flourish in our period too. In c. 775 A.D. ' 
there was a guild of weaver* at Loxmesvar, the headman of 
which had agreed to make a certain contribution for a certain 
religious object.An inscription from Mulgund. dated 
c. 880 A.D., records a gift by four heads of a guild belonging to 
360 towns. The precise import of this description of the 
guild is not easy to determine, but it looks very probable that 
the description is intended to indicate that its membership * 
was spread over 360 tnwns and villages. The record 
immediately proceeds to record a gift, made by some local 
Brnhmnnas. with the consent of 2000 merchants. The context 
of these two passages in this inscription would suggest that 
these 2000 merchants were connected with the guild, or were 
perhaps its members. It is. therefore, not unlikely that the 
members of the guild were spread over 360 different localities. 

The absence of more numerous references to guilds in 
records, strictly falling within our period, must be regarded as 
merely accidental, for we get several references to them in the 
epigraphs of die succeeding centuries. An inscription from 
Belgamve. dated 1083 A. D.. 4 is 5 refers to a guild which apparently 
ruled over or had its offices in 18 cities; another from Managoli, 
dated 1161 A.D-, <M ’ refers to several grants made by the 
guilds of oilmen, weavers, artisans, basket-makers, mat- 
makers and fruit-sellers. Recently two inscriptions hove been 
published, one from Kolhapur, dated S’aka 1053, and the other 
from Mi raj, dated S’ukn 1066 A.D./”’ which give interesting 
information about a guild of the Vlra-Balanjus, the member¬ 
ship of which bad extended over four districts. A record from 
Saundalti, dated 1205 A.D.. m> refers to an assemblage of el/ 
the people of the district, beaded by all the guilds of the place. 

The names of the guilds are not given in this record, but they 

J2. E. I„ VI. p. 166. 53. J. B. B. R. A. S.. X. p. 192. „ 

54. Ibid. 55. I. A.. V. p. 344. 56. E. 1., V p. 22. 
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were in oil probability similar to those at ManagolL It is, 
therefore, quite likely that tho guild organisation in our period 
was not quite so negligible as the references occurring in the 
inscriptions, strictly belonging to our age, may perhaps lead 
us to conclude. 

Some of our records give us a glimpse into the working 
of these guilds. The weavers' guild at Laxmesvar had only ~ 
one head, the Mulgund guild, with a probable membership of 
2000. had four head$. while the one at Bclgamve, which is 
described as ruling over 18 cities, had an executive of 9. The 
Vlra Balanju guild mentioned in the Mirai inscription had an 
executive of 15. belonging to the different localities of the 
districts, over which its membership had spread. It would 
thus seem that every guild had an executive, the strength of 
. which varied with its membership and activities. It is 
interesting to note that these executive committees of the 
guilds, which wc discover in inscriptions, should be also found 
in literary works like the Yiljftaoalkyasmrti. 091 and NitioSkyS- 
mrfa. <<0> Meetings of the general body were convened 
when general policy had to be discussed or grants from guild 
properties or requiring recurring contributions from individual 
members were contemplated. 

A number of records above mentioned, e. £. those from 
Managoli. Miraj, etc., record contributions from members of 
guilds towards religious objects on a certain scale; it would 
thus appear tlmt the guild acted as a corporate unit and that 
the resolutions, probably passed by a majority, were binding 
on all the members. The guild at Belgamve had its 500 
edicts; this fact may show that they could frame bye-laws 
binding upon its members. Here again we find epigraphy 
corroborating the Smriti literature, for Manu <u> and Yajfiavol- 
kya <u> lay down that the rules and regulations of the guilds 

59. II. p. 189. 60. XXIX. j»- 9. 61. I. A.. X, p. 185. 

62. VIII, 41. 63. 11.187-8. 
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were to bo respected by the king, if they were not against 
public interest 

While describing the guild members who had come to 
witness the wrestling between Kansa and Krshi>a, Hari- 
vans'a im refers to their banners bearing upon them the repre- 
sentaiions of the implements of their different industries. 
That the association of particular banners with nartir ulns^ 
devices mentioned in the Horioans'a is not fictitious is proved 
by the Belgamve and Kolhapur inscriptions referred to above, 
which refer to the banner of the Vlra-Balanjus, and .describe 
it as bearing the device of a hilL These banners were 
probably carried at the head of the caravans or militias of the 
guilds, as was later the custom of the European companies 
in India. l ' i> 

An inscription from Dambnl states that a guild of the 
locality had its own umbrellas and chaari*S Uy The umbrella* 
and ehaaris. which this guild was using in 1095 A.D., were 
obtained by a royal charter from Jagadekamalla ( c. 1018 - I. 
1040 A.D. ) It would thus appear that some of the bigger 
guilds used to receive royal charters determining their powers f 
and privileges. The above record further describes the f 
Dambal guild as the lord of Aihole, the best of towns. This I 
may perhaps show that some of the big guilds were often ! 
entrusted by the state with the government of towns and [ 
cities. The reason for such a step may have been the loans j 
advanced to the state by the guild banks; as a security for f 
these loans towns like Aihole may have been handed over . 
to the creditor guild by the debtor state. Maintenance of J 
troops was a natural corollary of the overlordship of towns - 
and cities; members of guilds must have either formed or 
officered their own militias, otherwise it would be difficult to 
justify their description in the Dambal and Kolhapur records 
as ‘ persons whose breasts were embraced by the goddess of 

6t. Chap. 86. 5. 65. Tavernier, p. 36. 66. I. A.. X. p. 188. f 
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perfect impetuosity and bravery'. It may be pointed out that 
the Mandsor inscription. belonging to the middle of the 3th 
century A.D.. also describes some of its members as experts in 
archery, and bold in forcibly uprooting the enemy in battle. 
Another reason why guilds had to maintain their own militias 
vrns to safeguard their goods, while being transported from 
one place to another. From Tavernier we lcam that in the 
Muslim period each cart in the caravan had to be protected by 
four soldiers, each of whom had to be paid Rs. 4 a month/** 
Similar precautions may have been necessary in our period as 
well, and the maintenance of a militia would have reduced the 
expense of keeping the mercenary force, besides adding to 
the dignity and prestige of the corporation. In this connec¬ 
tion we should not forget that even village communities in our 
period used to maintain their own militias. <tt> 

The guild bonks were nmong the most stable bonks of 
our period, inspiring the highest amount of public confidence. 
The village communities also hod their own banks as shown 
already. <1C> and theso must have been equally stable institu¬ 
tions. Private individuals also must be then, os now. carry¬ 
ing on banking business. 

Let us now proceed to ascertain the rate of interest 
There is sufficient epigraphies! evidence to help us in this 
matter. A Kanhen inscription of the time of Amoghavarsha I 
mentions a certain investment in a local bank, which 
hud agreed to pay an interest in perpetuity upon it This 
record states that the rate of interest was to be determined 
by experts from time to time. This provision was a reasonble 
one; the guild had to pay the interest in perpetuity, and no 
definite rate could be guaranteed for all time to come. The 
rate must vary with the conditions of the money market It 
is. however, worth noting that a similar saving clause does 

67. C. I. L. Ill, No. 18. 68. p. 3M. 69. Ante. p». 190-91 
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not occur in the numerous other inscriptions of our period, 
which stale the agreed rate of interest on deposits given in 
perpetuity. It is. however, not unlikely that in practice the 
banks of the guilds and the village communities, which had 
hound themselves to supply interest at a certain rate, may 
have been allowed some latitude, if the condition of the 
money market was severely adverse to them. 

Another Kanhcri inscription of the same period n>> 
supplies some data to determine the rate of interest of tho 
locality. We find that the premier of the local S'il&h&ra 
dynasty had to invest 160 Drammns in order to provide 
annually 20 Drammas for the Buddha worship. 3 Drammas for 
the building’s repairs. 5 Drammas for the robes of the monks 
and 1 Dramma for the purchase of the books; 160 Drammas 
could thus fetch, by way of interest, 29 Drammas annually. 
The rate of interest, which prevailed at Knnheri towards the 
end of tho 9th century is thus found to be about 17 percent per 
annum. 

We get copious data to determine the current rate of 
interest during the latter half of the 10th century A.D. An 
inscription from Tiruvurrur in Chinglcput district, dated in 
the 22nd year of Krshpa III, mentions an investment on 
which the village assembly of Kuattur had agreed to pay in 
perpetuity an interest of 15%. This rate of interest seems to 
have been not for removed from the normal rate on perpetual 
deposits; a number of inscriptions from Tanjorc belonging to 
the first half of the 11 th century disclose 12 j% as the current 
rate on such deposits. Sometimes tho interest on capital 
in cash i. e., Kalanjus, is stated in kind /. e., in Kalams of paddy. 
But here again, if wc convert the Kalams into their cash 
equivalent, the rate of interest is found to be varying between 

72. Ibid. p. 136. 
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10 to I 5% Thus an inscription of the time of Krshpa III <,n> 
records a gift of 20 Kajanjus by a queen of Vaidumba 
Maharaja, a feudatory of that emperor. The interest on these 
20 Kajanjus is stated to be 20 Kalams of paddy. Another 
inscription from south Arcot district, belonging to the reign of 
the same emperor, shows that the rate of interest in that 
locality also was 1 Kalam per Kajanju. 04 ’ This Kalam is, 
however, by the Perilmai measure which was 25% bigger 
than the normal Kalam, as will be soon shown. The rate of 
interest will thus work out to be IJ Kalam per Kajanju. if we 
lako the Kalam to consist of 12 Marakkals of 8 and not of 10 
Naris. The price of paddy at this period varied between 
8 to 12 Kalams per Ko|anju, as will be soon shown: an 
interest of I Kalam per Ka|anju would thus be somewhere 
between 8 to l2j/„ and an interest of ij Kalam would be 
between 10 to 15%. 

In some localities, however, much higher rates prevailed. 
A Bana inscription, dated 915 A.D„ m> states that the interest 
on 20 Kajanjus was to be 5 Ka|anjus. The rate of interest in 
this case is. therefore. 25% A still higher rate of interest is 
seen to prevail in a record. <1 * > belonging to the time of 
Par&ntakn I. i. e.. the first half of the 10th century. A local 
temple at Annamalai. which had to pay to the assembly a tax 
of 18 ilakkUsu on the lands belonging to it. is seen arranging 
for the annual payment of 6 llakkUsa by depositing a capital 
of 15 1 lahkSsa with the members of the village assembly. 
The rate of interest here works out to be as high as 40%. 
This rate is much above the normal one; it may be due to the 
village assembly being in urgent need of funds for meeting 
some pressing need of the hour; it is also possible that the 
assembly may have decided to show a special favour to the 

75. Inscription* from J ladras N. Arcott.. No. 636. 
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deity of the village by giving an indirect concession in the land 
ax by allowing an abnormal rate of interest on the capital 
deposited by the temple authorities for that purpose- 

interest at high rote like 30 or 40% is only exceptional: in 
the vast majority of the records of our period, the rate of 
interest, when the capital was in cosh, is found to be varying 
between 12 to 13%. It is interesting to note that the rote 
permitted by Monu.* 1 *’ Y&jnavalkyo. (50> and Knutalya"’ 1 ' 
on the capital in cash is also 13%. 

If the capital advanced was in kind we find thnt the rate 
of interest was much higher. Ukknl inscription No. S, 
belonging to the time of Kamponavnrman/ , ‘ , ’ records an ^ 
agreement of the villagers to pay an interest of 100 ksJia on 
a capital of 400 ksdit of rice, while another from the same 
locality mentions an interest of 500 kudis on a capital of 1000. 
The rate of interest in these cases works out to be 25% and 50% 
respectively. Here again epigraphy is seen confirming the 
testimony of the Smritis. Kau(alya tU> permits an interest 
of 50% in the case of the capital in grain, and Manu. m> 
Yijnavalkya.‘ s>> and Vasishtha.' 8 '* who do not permit the 
capital in cash to be exceeded by the interest, declare that 
in the case of the capital in com the interest may amount to 
two times the capital, showing thereby that the normal rate 
of interest permitted on the com was about twice ns high os 
that allowed on the capital in cash. 

It must be remembered that the normal rate of interest 
of 12 to 15% on the cash capital was the one which the 
banks of the guilds and the village communities, whose secu¬ 
rity was unquestionable, were allowing on permanent deposits 
which were never to be withdrawn. Ordinary debtors could 
have obtained loans from these banks obviously at a much 
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higher rate of interest. It is. therefore, very probable that 
these banks may have charged an interest of about 20% to 
the debtors, who could offer good security for the loan, and 
that private money lenders may have charged about 25%. 
This inference is supported by the statement of Manu that 
a person charging interest at 24% is not guilty of sin. <r " If 
the security were of doubtful value, the rate of interest must 
have been still higher, say 30 to 35%. The statements in 
Manu and Yfcjnavalkyo < **‘ that Brahmanas, Kshatriyos, 
Vaishyas, and Sudras should be charged interest at 24%. 
3<>%. 43%. end 60%. respectively would seem to show that the 
poorer classes like the tillers of the soil, who could not pro¬ 
bably have given quite a good socurity, were charged interest 
varying between 30% to 50%. This conclusion is fully supported 
by the above epigraphica! evidence, which shows that the 
depositors could get from the banks of the best security an 
interest of about 15%. One can now well understand why 
the Smrilis hold the usurer in low estimation and declare him 
to be a person unfit for being invited for a S'rtddha. The 
rates of interest figuring in the examples given in the LllBoati 
by Bh&skaracharya vary from 36 of to 50%. a *’ 

Inscriptions of Krshna 111 and his Chola contemporaries 
supply interesting data to determine tbe prices and the stan¬ 
dard of living towards the close of the 10th century. The 
prices given arc usually the barter prices in paddy, but they 
can be converted into their cash equivalents. A knowledge 
of the various measures mentioned therein is necessary to work 
out these prices and the following table, the first two columns 
of which are borrowed from a table prepared by Hult 2 sch, tl0> 
will supply the necessary information. 
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Old 


Old 

Equivalents 

Probable 


names 


names 

in lbs. or tolas equivalents in 






our lime 

5 

&evudw 

1 

Arakku. 

3} tolas 

These measures in 

2 

Arakku. 

1 

Urakku. 

7jr tolas. 

our time were either 

2 

Urakku. 

1 

Uri- 

15 tolas. 

of the same capa¬ 

2 

Uii- 

1 

N&ri or Padi » lb. 

city or perhaps l<f% 

8 

N»ri 

1 

Kuruiji or 

6 lbs. 

bigger in cadi case 




Marakkal. 


in the district of 

2 

Kuruoi 

1 

Padakku. 

12 lbs. 

T anjore. 

2 

Podakku 

1 

Toui. 

24 lbs. 


3 

Topi. 

1 

Kalam 

72 lbs- 



The above tabic gives the contents of the Marakleal. as 
determined by the A4ovallon or R&jakcsnri measure, which 
was current in the district of Tanjore in c. 1000 A.D. The 
value of a Marakkal differed in the post as it differs now 
in different districts. In the South Arcot district in the time 
of Kr«hr>a III. the Marakkal prevailing was the one deter¬ 
mined by the Peritmai measure which was 25% larger than 
the ordinary Marakkal. since it was equivalent to 10 and not 
8 Naris.'* 1 ' It rnay be pointed out that even today, the 
Marakkal of tho South Arcot district » larger than that of 
Tanjore, but the excess' today is 50% and not 25%. The 
M&devi measure of Marakkal, that is mentioned in another 
record of Kyshtja III 1 *” hailing from the same district seems to 
be identical with the Perilmai measure. At Annomalai the 
Marakkal was determined by the Annamaa measure, u,> at 
Takkolom it was fixed by the Kovnramoli measure.Since 
these places ore near the district of Arcot, it is permissible to 
infer that these last two measures like the Perilmai one were 
larger than the X^avall&ij one. It may be pointed out that 
bven today there is a great diversity of measures prevailing 

91. E. I.. VIII. p- 188. 92. E. I.. VII. p. 36. 
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in Tamil country ; the Kalam of Trichy. South Arcot. and 
Tnniore is equal to 48,36, and 24 Madras measures respectively. 
While trying to find out the prices, we shall have to take 
.great precautions in determining tho precise contents of the 
Marakkal in use. 

The Kalam that is prevalent today in the district of 
Tanjorc is equal to 24 Madras measures, the contents of each 
of which when filled with rice are about 3 lbs. in weight. 
The present day Kalam of Tanjore is thus equal to about 
7t lbs.; the results in the column 3 of the above table con be 
easily deduced from this datum by making the necessary 
calculations. 

It is. however, by no means certain that the Kalam by 
•the Adavull&i) measure, which was in use in Tanjore in our 
period, was exactly equal to the modem Kalam there in 
vogue. It may have been bigger or smaller or equal. In 
South Arcot district, we have seen above that the Kalam 
today is 50/„ and not 25% bigger than the Tnniore Kalam; so 
these measures have been by no means unchanged in the last 
1000 years. Our records, however, supply us evidence to 
conclude that the modem Kalam at Tanjore is approximately 
equal to the one in vogue towards the end of the 10th century. 
A number of inscriptions state that one nri of ghee was 
required to bum one lamp, day and night The ori in the 
above table is equal to 15 tolas, and it will be found that if a 
ghee lamp of one flame of moderate dimensions fed by 
two wicks is kept burning day and night, it will require 15 to 17 
tolas of ghee. 15 tolas are just sufficient for the purpose, but 
it is possible that the endowments may have provided for 
some margin, or that the wicks may have been bigger than 
those used now>a-days. requiring a somewhat greater supply 
of ghee. If we assume that the latter was the case, then the 
Jiri referred to in our records would be 17 to 18 tolas, or say 
17^ tolas, i. e„ 1 bigger than the present one. Under that 
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Maraldcal was measured by the Madevi's measure, which 
was 25% bigger than the A^avalUu? measure. The interest of 
X) Kalams would thus be equal to 25 Kalams by the Tanjore 
measure. The rate of interest allowed on permanent deposits 
by the banks in this part of the country at this lime was 
about 15%.The interest on 20 Kalanjus would thus be 3 
Kajanjus which would be the price of 25 Kalams. by the 
Acjavalkn measure. A Kajanju could thus procure 8j Kalams 
of paddy in c. 960 A.D. in the Tamil districts annexed to the 
Rn»htrakO{a empire. This price is about 20% dearer than 
the price prevailing under R&jaruja. which, as we have seen 
above, was ID Kalams per Kajanju. It is very likely that the 
prolonged and bloody wars that were waged in this province 
between the Cholas and the R&sh(rakd(aa by this time, may 
have made articles dearer; we may. therefore, assume that the 
normal prices towards the middle of the 10th century A.D. in 
the districts annexed to the Rfishlrakflta empire were 10 
Kalams a Kajanju. A gold Kajanju was about a quarter of 
a tola in weight and thus was equal to about Rs. 5 of today. 
Since the ratio of paddy to rice is 5: 2, 10 Kalams of paddy 
would be equal to 4 Kalams of rice. Four Kalams by the 
A^avallftn measure would be equal to either 144 or 168 seers 
according to the table given on p. 376. Rs. 5 could thus procure 
about 150 seers of rice. Rice was thus sold at about 30 seers 
a rupee. Before the recent fnll in prices ordinary rice was 
sold at about four to five seers a rupee; so the prices have 
gone up by about 700%. 

Several records enable us to ascertain the price of ghee. 

(1) A Bot>a record, dated 915 A.Dl/ 1 ** leads to the con¬ 
clusion that four Kalanjus could fetch 190 ntiris of ghee that 

97. Inscription! front the Madras Presidency, CHingleput. No. 10: 
ante p. 360 

98. E. I.. XI. p. 224. 

99. If the :nt«re»: it »ttum«<l to bo 12J% and not 15% (Ho poieo in 
tHU cote also will work out to be 10 Kslnma a Kaleoju. 
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were necessary to keep n lamp burning throughout the year- 
The table on p. 376 would show that 180 nttris are equal to 
135 lbs.: 4 Kajanjus. i. e.. Rs. 20 could thus bring 67i seers of 
ghee. Ghee was thus sold at 3 to 3} seers a rupee at the 
beginning of the 10 century. The ratio of the prices of ghee 
and rice would thus be about 9:1. 

(2) ( Another record belonging to the end of the 10th 
century A.D. <ua> states that the interest on 12 Kajanius could 
.purchase 90 nilris of ghee required to burn one perpetual lamp 
throughout the year. If we assume that the rate of interest 
was the normal one. i e. 12*%, the price of ghee, as given 
by this record, is found to be 4i seers a rupee. This price is 
cheaper than the one ascertained in the previous paragraph, 
but it may be pointed out that the inscriptions are separated 
by about 75 years and that the rate of interest assumed is 
hypothetical. The relative prices of rice and ghee, as 
deduciblc from this record, would bo 7\ : 1. 

(3) An inscription of the time of Parakesarivarmon 
Uttamachola (c. 975 A.D.) informs us that one Padakku of 
peddy could fetch one uri of sweet ghee; tl0l> another of the 
time of R&jar&ja (c. 1000 A.D.) states that four nilris of paddy 
was the price of one Arakku of sweet ghee; aM> a third one."° n 
about 50 years later, observes that one Urakku of ghee was 
equal in value to one Kururji of paddy. If we work up these 
figures from the table supplied on p. 376 we shall find that in 
each of these three cases the ratio of the prices of sweet ghee 
and paddy is the same. ais.. 1: 32. Rice is about two-fifths 
of paddy, and therefore,»the ratio of the prices of rice and 
sweet ghee would be about 1: 12. Since rice was sold at 
about 30 seers a rupee, the price of sweet ghee would be about 
2t seers a rupee. 


I0O. S. 1.1.. HI. p.357. 
102. Ibid. II, p. 94. 


101. S. 1.1.. Ill, p. 282. 
103. S. I. I.. II, p. 149. 
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This price is much dearer than that deduced from records 
Nos. 1 and 2 above, where we found it to be Si to <4 s*e«* 
per rupee. But the difference is due to the fact that the ghee 
required in these two coses was for burning a lamp, and must 
have, therefore, been of quito on ordinary quality. The ghee in 
all the cases in paragraph 3 above is described as sweet and 
was. therefore, naturally dearer. Wo may. therefore, conclude 
that good ghee was sold at about 24 seers a rupee and 
ordinary one. at about 3$ to 4 seers a rupee. The present 
day variations between the prices of good and bad ghee are 
equally great It will also be seen that the relative prices of 
good ghee and rice today are also the same; rice is sold, 
(to quote 1930 rates) at about 4+ seers a rupee and good ghee 
at about Rs. 24 a seer. The price ratio in thus about 1 : II. 

Let us now consider oil prices. Two records belonging 
to the third quarter of the 10 century A.D. supply the necessary 
data. In one of these "**’we are informed that one nSri of oil 
costs one Tdtji i. e.. 32 nSris of paddy, i. 124 nSris of rice. 

Oil is thus seen to be as costly as sweet ghee. The 
same conclusion is driven borne to us by another record."®’ 
which records an investment of 30 Kajanjus for purchasing 
90 nSris of oil. The rate of interest is not stated, but the 
investment is sufficiently high to indicate that oil was dearer 
than ghee of indifferent quality. At present oil is relatively 
very much cheaper than ghee. The dearness in our period 
may suggest that oilseeds were not then so common as they 
are now. The price of oil in our period would be about 24 
seers a rupee. 

The prices of curds are supplied by two records of the 
time of Rajarfija.* 1 ®' We are told in these records that one 
nSri of curds used to cost 3 nSris of paddy, i. J nSris of 
rice. Curds was thus about 20 % dearer than rice and. 
therefore, must have been sold at about 24 seers a rupee. 

104. S.l.L. II. p. tOS. S. 1.1.. Ill, p. 262. 

106. S. I. I„ II. a. 74* P . 129. 
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The price of pulse nt the end of the 10th century con be 
worked out from two inscriptions of Rnioriljn/ ,ni> 'Die ratio of 
prices between the pulse and rice, as given in both these 
records is the same. fi(„ 6:5; 5 nOris of pulse used to cost 
6 naris of rice. In northern India the pulses are usually 
cheaper than rice, but the thing seems to have been the 
reverse in the south during our period. From the above 
price ratio we can conclude that about 25 seers of pulse 
could be purchased for o rupee in our period. 

The prices of a number of miscellaneous articles, used 
for the soup and vegetables, can be ascertained from inscrip¬ 
tion No. 26 in the Rhjarijeavara temple. The prices of these 
articles in the RashlrakOfa dominions could not have been 
much different 

SALT. The record states that l£ urakku of paddy could 
procure the same quantity of salt The ratio of paddy to rice 
being 5: 2. and the latter.being procurable at 30 seers a rupee, 
salt must have been sold at about 75 seers per rupee. The 
relative ratio of the prices of these two commodities is the 
some today. In Akbar s time, however, a pound of salt was. 
when measured in terms of food grains, 2t times dearer/ 1 ** 

PEPPER. Five Niris and I Urakku of paddy was required 
to purchase one Arakku and 1} S'evidu of pepper. 210 S'evidus 
of paddy were thus required for purchasing six S'evidus of 
pepper. Pepper was thus 31 times costlier than poddy, or 
about 12 times costlier than rice. The present ratio of the 
prices of these articles is the same. 

MUSTARD. 2 Naris. 1 Arakku, and I S’evidu L 
96JJ'evidus of paddy or 38 S'cvidus of rice were required for 
1 Arakku and I S'evidu i. e.. 6 S'evidus of mustard. The 
latter commodity was thus 6} times costlier than rice. To use 
the present terminology its rate was five seers a rupee. 

107. S. 1.1.. II. p P . 74 .od 149. 

108. Moreland: India at the Death of Akbar. p. 153.. 
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JlRAKA or CUMIN. One N&ri of paddy fetched 44 
S’evidu of Cumin. The ratio of prices between these two 
articles works as out 40: 4 # *• <•. <3: I. Cumin was thus about 
17'times costlier than rice. It must, therefore, have been sold 
at about two seers a rupee. At present it is only 12 times 
costlier than rice. 

Cardamom seeds. A Ku9u j. is grains of gold 

or about Re. I and 10 as., could fetch one Kururji and four 
Naris i. e., 9 lbs., of cardamom seeds. The rale was thus about 
54 lbs. a rupee. The present rate in northen India e. g.. at • 
Benares is 12 as. a lb. The commodity was thus only about 
four times cheaper than today; it was thus relatively dearer. 

CAMPHOR. This article was in our period very much 
costlier than it is today. From one record 111 "* we learn that 
one golden K&su i.e.. about Ro. I and 10 as. were required to 
purchase 2j Knlanjus i .* tola of camphor. In another 
record <1 "’ the price is stated to be 3 Kalanjus i. e., $ tola a 
Kasu. A tola of camphor was thus costing in our period 
about 2$ rupees. Lila cat l «w. 76.100 give* 1$ and 2 Nishkas 
as the price of one Pala of camphor. A Nishka of Bh&skara 
weighed about 4 tola, and Pala 3 tolas. A tola of camphor 
thus required } tola of gold i. c.. roughly Re. 1-12 as. At 
present the same quantity of that commodity costs about 
I anna, so the price is about 36 times cheaper. Camphor had 
to be imported from abroad, and its price shows that the 
danger and cost of the sea transport were vary great. There 
was the danger of piracy, and the import merchants had to 
borrow money for their trade at 120% per annum. 1,10 

FRUITS. Plantains were sold at 1200 per K&su. <ia> 
i. e.. for 26 as. A pice could thus fetch 10. They were thus 
about 6 times cheaper than now. Ul&vafi V. 89 gives one silver 
Dramma (=60 gr.) as the price of 300 mangoes; this shows 
that mangoes were sold at the rate of 60 an anna. 

109. S. I. L, II. p- 73. 110. Ibid. p. 132. 

111. YJjaaWky*. II, 37. 112. S. I. C, 11. p. 151. ■ 
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SUGAR. The price of this article is mentioned in several 
records; one * Ml> states that three Palnms and I Koisu of 
• sugar cost 2 Nftris, l Uri, l Arakku. and 4 S'evidus of paddy; 
another observes *“** that one Palam of sugar could be had 
for 2 N&ris of paddy, while a third <llj> one informs us that 
half a Palam of sugar required I* Nari of paddy. These 
prices are very divergent, and it is not possible to work them 
out. because Palam is an indefinite and variable measure. j 
Amara says that it is equivalent to 4 Kurshas or 3 tolas; in 
* medical works it was and is taken to be 8 tolas; some other 
Koshos equate it to 5 Karshas or 4 tolas. Since we do not 
know the value of the Palam in vogue at Tnnjore during our ■ 
period, it would be hazardous to offer any conjecture about 
the price. If we take the Palam to be 5 tolas and the 
average price of sugar to be about ij N&ri of paddy, t. about 
12 tolas of rice, we find that sugar was about 2} time* costlier 
than rice. So it was much dearer than it is now. The 
conclusion is of course hypothetical. 

CATTLE. A record' 11 *’ of R&iaraja throws some light on 
the prices of ewes and cows. A ewe cost about i of a K&su 
». e.. about 6 to 7 as. and a cow l of a Kami. ». «., about Rc. 1 


and 2 as. The cost of the cow was about three times the cost 
of an ewe. a conclusion which is further supported by the fact 
that a perpetual lamp required 32 cows or 96 ewes or 16 she- 
buffalos. The price of a she-buffalo would thus be about 
Rs. 2«. 

LAND PRICES. One record* 111 * from Melpadi. where 
Kfshr.a III was encamped when he had issued the 
Karbad plates in 959 A.D.. states that the assembly of the 
village received 15 Kalanjus and assigned 1000 Kulis i. t: 1 
Veli or about 3i acres of land, rendered tax free, for burning 


115. Ibid. p. 129. 114. S. I. I.. III. p. 282. 115. S. I. I.. III. p. 77. 

116. S. I. L. II. p. 479. 117. S. 1.1.. III. No. 19. 
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a perpetual lamp. An acre of tax-free land would thus bo 
coating about Rs. 23. 

(2) Another record' 11 *' from the same place states that 
re Veli of tax-free land was purchased for three Kajonjus 
and assigned to the temple for burning a perpetual lamp. 
Here a Veli of tax-free land is seen coating 120 Kalanjus; so the 
price is about Rs. 100 an acre. 

(3) Similar data from other records' 10 ' show that the 
prices of land were 34. 19. 17 and It Kajanius per Ctli. 
in different localities. These are wide variations in prices; 
but even today the prices of land vary considerably according 
to the quality. The land, referred to in paragraph two above, 
seems to have been of good quality, while the pieces, the 
prices of which are given here, seem to be very inferior. To 
sum up. wet fertile land appears to Have been sold at 125 
Kalanjus a Veli when they were tax-free; ordinary lands 
were about four times cheaper. 

We can state the prices of land in the terms of their 
annual produce. The Mclpndi inscription <l,0) shows that land 
purchased for 15 Ka|anjus was sufficient for feeding one per¬ 
petual ghee lamp, which used to consume 180 Naris. i. e., about 
67 seers of gbee. 180 Naris of ghee used to cost about four 
Kalanjus/ 1 ’ 1 ' The price of this piece was thus about four 
times the annual net produce. Wc have seen already how 
the banks of our period were allowing an interest of about 15% 
to their depositors, how Manu states that the person who 
charges an interest of 24% is not guilty of sin. and how 
ordinary persons in our period had to pay an interest of about 
30 to 40 per cent on their debts. If the rate of interest was 
thus so high, it is but natural that the land should cost only 
about four times its net produco. and yield an interest of 
about 25% on the capital invested. 

118. Ibid. No. 24. 119. Ibid. Nos. 28 . 48. 54.64. 68. 

. 120. S. 1.1.. Ill, No- 19. 121. A*tt. p. 380. 
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Below is given a list of the prices as determined above 
in a tabulated form. The90 prices prevailed in the Tamil 
districts of the R&shtraktfta empire-and those ' in the empire 
proper 'could not havo been much different. 

Articles Ancient Prices Modern equivalents 

Rice : 1 Ka|anju ' 10 Kolams | Rupee about 32 seers 

Ghee good 1 . ,, 33 Noris \ 1 ., 2? seers 

?, •* bad 1 .. 50 Nans 1 ., 3jU seers 

Oil’ — 12| N&ris ofricel'N&ri oil I 2^ seers 

Pulses 6 N&ris * 5*N&ris pluses 1 ,, 25 seers 

Salt 2 N&ris ' '5 N&ris salt I „ 75 seers 

Curds 6 N&ris 5 N&ris cu 
Popper 12 N^rib • 1 N&ri pep 
bustard' 6y N&ris *,.* I N&ri must 
Cumxh • 17 Niris ,, 'l Nhri cum: 


Ghee gpod 1 . ,, 33 N&ris \ 1 ., 2 j seers 

*, * bad l 50 Nans 1 ., 3jU seers 

Oil’ — 12| N&ris ofrice l'N&ri oil I 2^ seers 

Pulses 6 N&ris * 5*N&ris pluses 1 ,, 25 seers 

Salt 2 N&ris ' '5 N&ris salt I Jt< „ ’ 75 seers 
Curds 6 N&ris 5 N&ris curds 1 ,, „ 24 seers 

Popper 12 N^rib • 1 N&ri pepper 1 2| seers 

Mustard' 6y N&ris I N&ri mustard 1 _ 5 seers 

Cundh • 17 Nans ,, 'i N&ri cumin 1 „ „ 2 seers 

Camphor 3 Kalanjus 1 golden Kasu 2l rupees .. 1 tola 

Plantains 1200 1 .. „ I pice 10 plantains. 

Cardamom seeds 1 Kasu for 12 N&ris 1 rupees for 3 seers 

Ewe i, I ewe 6 as. .1 ewe 

Cow i „ „ 1 cow Re. 1-2 as. „ 1 cow 

She-Buffalo $ „ ,, 1 she buf. Rs.2-4 as. I she-buf. 

Table of the Current Rates of Interest 

Interest on permanent deposits ... 12-15 per cent 

.. to debtors of good credit ... 20-24 per cent 

„ », debtors of ordinary credit ... 30 ,» , i, 

•» j » .. >, bad credit ... 40-i0 per cent 

Interest on capital invested in landed property 20-25 per cent 
Interest on-corn given by-village communities 25-50 percent 
In a recent monograph of the Royal Asiflti^ Society.* 1 *” 
it has been.a^rted that the prices of the food-stuffs towards 
the beginning of the 1 1th century A.D* which have been 
tabuleted above, were about 725% higher than tho prices 
122. Dr. Pran N«th, A Study in A seirrvf Indian JEeasosu'cs, p. 102. 
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current in the Gupta period. The theory of this tremendous 
rise in prices is indeed arresting, and lot us see whether the 
prices under the Cholas and the R&shtrakG)as were really 
so much higher than those under the imperial Guptas. 

The first argument-to support this tremendous rise in 
prices is based upon a comparison of the meal .charges per 
head in the two periods.' It is argued that the Sanchi inscription 
of Chandragupta 11°*** shows that a capital of ^3 Din&ras 
was sufficient to feed 10 monks in the 5th century A.D., whertes 
the Ukkal inscription No. I tm> shows that an investment of 
200 Kalanjus was necessary to feed 12 Brahmanaa in'e. 1000 AD. 
The capital charge per head was thus 2 t 3 Dinaras in the 
Gupta period, whereas it was 16? Kajanjus at c. 1000 A.D. 
"If we divide 16$ by 2fSr,* argues the author, 'we get 
the purchasing power of a Dlnflra os equal to that of 7$ 
Kalanjus, or in other words, we find the prices of food stuffs 
rose seven and a quarter times from the 5th to the Ilth 
century A i .D.‘‘ u * > 

There are a number of fallacies in tho above argument. 
The division of I6j[ by 2 A to find out the rise of' prices bet¬ 
ween the two periods is unmathematical; for. the one figure is 
that of Kalanjus. while tho other is that of Dln&ras. A 
Dinara of the time of Chandragupta 11, durink whose tifoe 
the Sanchi inscription was engraved, was a golden coin, 
about! 125' grains in weight, whereas n Kn[anju ;; qf ,our 
period was only about 50 grains in weight. Dr.: Pran. Nath 
has himself stated in hi» book that the weight of a Kal.anju 
was only about 57*6 grains. <iW> 16? Kajanjus were thus' 
equal to about 6? Dinaras. To ascertain the comparative 
rise in prices, we shall have to divide 6? by 2^». If all the 
other assumptions were correct, the riso in prices would be 
about 300% only- 

123. C. I. I.. Ml. No. 5. 

125. Proa Noih. p. 102. 


124. S. 1.1.. 111. No. 1. 
126. n>id. p.9i: 
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The assumption, however, that the capital outlay in the 
two periods in question was 2W Din&ras and 165 Kajanjus 
respectively is based on shaky grounds. The capital outlay 
in the Gupta period was much higher than 2tV Dinaras. The 
Sanchi inscription of Chandragupta II. upon which Dr. Pran 
Nath relies for fixing this figure, is unfortunately fragmentary, } 
but the extant portion makes it quite clear, that something in 
addition to the capital of 25 Dln&ras was given for the feeding, 
of 10 Brahmanas and the burning of two lamps. The relevant 
portion reads as follows :— 

<na fwsrrt garat tbpjS * tftq*i sqatj i 

Fleet translates this passage as follows:— 

Having prostrated himself in the assembly of five 
persons Amrak&rdava gives ( the village or allotment of) ' 

Is'varavesaka... purchased with the endowment of Mania, 
S'arabhnnga. and Amar&ta of the royal household and ( also 
gives ) 25 Din&ros. With the half of that donation, as long 
as die Sun and the Moon endure, let five Bhikshus be fed and 
a lamp burnt in the Jewel house. ' 

The particle cha, occurring in the first sentence quoted 
above, makes it clear that the dwation consisted of some¬ 
thing in addition to 25 Dinaras. That additional donation is 
also explicitly described os (a field or allotment called ) 
Is'varav&saka, which was purchased with the capital supplied 
by the royal officers mentioned in the record. That the 
capital outlay for feeding 10 Bhikshus was not 23 Dln&ras is 
further proved beyond all doubt by another inscription from 
Sanchi itself, where 0 * 1 * it is expressly stated that a capital 
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outlay of as many as 12 Dinaras was necessary to feed one 
monk in the middle of the 5th century. Cf.:— 

i 't&tt vt 

sm f**& f^rct ttaromfiryfawtti ift a faav t: I 

Fleet translates the passage as follows:— 

’ 12 Din&ras are given, ( as ) a permanent endow¬ 
ment to the community of the faithful, collected from the four 
quarters of'the world... With the interest that accrues of these 
Dinaras,, day by day. one Bhikshu. who has been introduced 
into the community, should be fed. ’ 

This Sanchi inscription is no doubt later by about 40 
years than the Sanchi inscription of Chandragupta II. but it 
cannot be argued that tbe prices had soared higher in the 
interval. At the time of the earlier inscription. Sanchi was 
the centre of a big military campaign, at the time of the later 
one there was peace in the locality, though there were wars 
going on elsewhere in the empire. So there is nothing to 
support the view, that the capital outlay disclosed by the 
later record at Sanchi, represents an abnormal figure. The 
capital outlay for feeding a monk guest in the 5th century 
was thus 12 Dlnliras and not Dinaras as argued in the 
book under discussion, s 

The dinner provided for by the Ukkal inscription No. I 
which required a capital outlay of 16* Kalaojus, was a 
sumptuous one; the record states that each of tbe 12 
Brahmanas was to be supplied with 1 Arokku of ghee. 5 
dishes of curry, 5 Urakkus of curds. 2 areca nuts and betel 
leaves, till they were satisfied. The meal supplied to the 
guest Bhikshu at Sanchi was also, very probably, equally 
rich. In the 7th century A.D. Bhikshua, when they were 
guests, were fed in a right royal fashion/ 1 **’ 1-taing says'*** ‘ 
that if the food supplied was just enough to satisfy the hunger. 

128. I-uiog. p. 30. 129. 1U4. p. 40. p. 47. 
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the host was ridiculed. Usually the leavings ot the table of 
one man could satisfy three persons, but in the case of o meal 
supplied by n rich host, they could not be eaten even by 10 
men. These observations will explain why the cost of feed¬ 
ing one Bhikshu was as high as the interest of 12 Din&rns or 30 
Kajanjus. Like I-wing, the donor at Sanchi might have 
been warned that if the food supplied was just enough for tbo 
appetite, he would be ridiculed. The capital provision of 12 
Dinaras or 30 Kajanjus. that has been made in the Gupui 
inscription No. 62. may thus have been, to some extent, in 
excess of the actual needs' of the situation. We may perhaps 
presume that for the real cost of a rich dinner where there 
was no waste, a capital outlay of about 8 Dinaras or 20 
Kalanjus was sufficient. The capital outlay for a similar 
meal in the south in our period was 16 or 17 Kalanjus as shown 
already. The capital outlay for an ordinary meal in the 10 th 
.century was only about 8 Kajanjus as will be shown later. 
It.will be thus seen that the prices of our age. far from being 
725% higher than those of the Gupta period, were actually 
somewhat lower. Precise comparison is unfortunately not 
possible, as we have not any information about the cost of 
an ordinary meal and the actual rote of intorest in the Gupta 
period. 

The arguments from the Dhormas&tra. adduced to sup- 
.port the theory that the price of the cow in the 11 th century 
ft's., 56 Panas, was about 500 per cent higher than that in the 
5th century, ft's.. 12 Pnrias. are equally weak. In the first place, 
the assumption underlying the whole line of argument here, 
ft'*.. Manusmrti. Maly&dhyayannpnriiuihja of K&ty&yana. 
D&namayOkha of Nllakaijtha, Vasish^ha Dharma-SOtra, 
Yljnnvalkyaamjb. and the Arthattstra of Kautalya ore 
contemporary works written in the 5th century A.D.. cannot 
be accepted by any student of the Dharmaa&stra literature. 
To maintain that the price of a cow in the time of Manu. 
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Ynjnuvnlkya. and Kautalya was 12 Papas, because the 'ran¬ 
som for a lost cow was two Pm?as according to these authori¬ 
ties. is hardly correct, for there, is nothing to prove that the 
ransom was tp be exactly 4th the price of the lost article. The 
line in the Manusmrti cited to support this contention, cit. 

RTTn I 

is immediately followed by 

jwfr fr^f «nfa u «»*> 

Two Papas can. therefore, just as well represent tho ith 
as the tVtb or the V»th price of the cow. The price of a 
cow, even if wc accept this line of argument as valid, can be 
12 . or 20 or 24 Paijns, The fact, however, is that the ransom 
prescribed for the recovery of a lost article had no mathema¬ 
tical ratio with its price. If we accept the theory that it was 
everywhere one sixth the price of the article, we shall have 
to assume that the price of a slave was only. S3 copper Papas, 
since Kautalya prescribes a ransom of 5 Panas for the 
recovery of a biped, A slave would thus be only 2| times 
costlier than a cow. Another corollary of this proposition 
would be the necessity to assume that the price of a cow was 
the same as the price of o she-buffalo, since the ransom for 
both is the same, pis., two Papas. Wc have shown above that 
a she-buffalo was three times costlier than a cow and Dr. Pran 
Nath's view is also the *atne. <l,,> It may be further pointed 
out that immediately after stating the ransom for horses, cows, 
etc., the Arthaioatra adds that in the case of jewels and metals, 
the ransom was to be on ly 5%. t,m The ransom figures in the 
case of animals were higher because the custodian had to 
spend for their maintenance during the time they were with 
him. The ransom thus seems to have varied, not with the 
price of the articlo, but with the cost of its custody. Nibandha 
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the host was ridiculed. Usually the leavings at the table of 
one man could satisfy three persons, but in the case of a meal 
supplied by a rich host, they could not be eaten even by 10 
men. These observations will explain why the cost of feed* 
ing one Bhikshu was as high as the interest of 12 Dlndras or 30 
Kajanjus. Liko I-tsing. the donor at Sanchi might hnvo 
been warned that if the food supplied was just enough for the 
appetito, he would be ridiculed. The capital provision of 12 
Dln&ras or 30 Kajanjus. that has been made in tho Gupta 
inscription No. 62, may thus have been, to some extent, in 
excess of the actual needs of the situation. We may perhaps 
presume that for the real cost of a rich dinner where there 
was no waste, a capital outlay of about 8 Dinaras or 20 
Kajanjus was sufficient. The capital outlay for a similar 
meal in the south in our period was 16 or 17 Kajanjus as shown 
already. The capital outlay for an ordinary meal in the 10th 
.century wes only about 8 Kajanjus as will be shown later. 
It will be thus seen that the prices of our age, far from being 
723% higher than those of the Gupta period, were actually 
somewhat lower. Precise comparison is unfortunately not 
possible, as we have not any information about the cost of 
an ordinary meal and the actual rate of interest in the Gupta 
period. 

The arguments from the DharmaAatra, adduced to sup* 

• port the theory that the price of the cow in the 11 th century 
«**.. 56 Pai>as. was about 500 per cent, higher than that in the 
5th century, viz.. 12 Pai>as, are equally weak. In the first place, 
the assumption underlying the whole line of argument here. 
Viz.. Manusmjti. Mnly3dhyoyanapariiUhtn of Kety&yana. 
D&namayOkha of Nllakantha, Vasishtha Dharma-SCtra. 
Yoq'navalkyasmrti. and the Artha&stra of Kaujalya are 
contemporary works written in the 5th century A.D., cannot 
be accepted by any student of the Dharma&stra literature. 
To maintain that the price of a cow in the time of Monu. 
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Y&jnavalkya. and Kautalya was 12 Papas, because the ran¬ 
som for a lost cow was two Papas accordingto these authori¬ 
ties, is hardly correct, for there is nothing to prove that the 
ransom was tp be exactly ith the price of the lost article. The 
line in the Manusmjfti cited to support this contention, viz. 

is immediately followed by ■ ' 

3fr?5T II «*» 

Two Papas can. therefore, just as well represent the ith 
ns the rcth or die rith price of the cow. The price of a 
oow. even if we accept this line of argument as valid, can be 
12 . or 20 or 24 Papas. The fact, however, is that the ransom 
prescribed for the recovery of a lost article hod no mathema¬ 
tical ratio with its price. If we accept the theory that it was 
everywhere one sixth the price of the article, we shall have 
to assume that the price of a slave was only. 33 copper Panas, 
since Kau|alya prescribes a ransom of 5 Panes for the 
recovery of a biped, A slave would thus be only 2* times 
costlier than a cow. Another corollary of this proposition 
would be the necessity to assume that the price of. a cow was 
the some as the price of a she-buffalo. since the ransom for 
both is the same. viz., two Papas. We have shown above that 
a she-buffalo was three times costlier than a cow and Dr. Pran 
Nath's view is also the same. u,!> It may be further pointed 
out that immediately after staring the ransom for horses, cows, 
etc., the Arthasastro adds that in the case of jewels and metals, 
the ransom was to be only 5%. um The ransom figures in the 
case of animals were higher because the custodian had to 
spend for their maintenance during the time they were with 
him. The ransom thus seems to have varied, not with the 
price of the article, but with the cost of its custody. Nibandha 
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writers expressly say so. Nllakaotha. while beginning the 
section on Pranaah\Sdhigama. expressly observes :— 


' Now is discussed the cost of maintenance for protecting 
one day animals belonging to others.’ Vijnonesvara also 
says that the sums of four Papas and the like that have 
to be paid to the king were for the coat of protection. <lM> 

The argument that the price of an ox was 12 Papas in 
the 5th century, since the penalty for an unnatural offence is 
a white ox according to Vasish(ha-Dharma-SGtra and 12 
Panas according to Kaujalya, is also untenable. It pre¬ 
supposes that the two authors held similar views about 
punishments. A glance, however, at the treatment of this 
topic by these two authors shows that their views were widely 
different Kautalya imposes only a fine upon a Kshatriya 
for having intercourse with a Brahmana lady/™*’Vasishtha. 

' on the other hand, condemns the Kshatriya culprit to death 
by burning.Dr. Pran Nath’s view that the Arthas&stra 
and the Vasishtha-Dharma-Sdtra prove, between themselves, 
that the price of a cow in the 5th century A.D. was about 
12 or 13 Papas is thus untenable. 

All the arguments advanced from the Dharmas&stra 
literature to prove that the price of the cow in the 5th century 
A.D. was about 12 or 13 Panas thus fall to the ground. It 
. cannot be. therefore, argued that the 11 th century price, oit. 
56 Papas was about 500% higher than the 5th century one. 
There must have been variations of prices in the Hindu 
period, but they do not seem to have been so great. 

We have shown above that the price level of 1930 A.D. 
was about 700% higher than that in the 10th century: rice was 
sold at about 30 to 32 seers a rupee in our period and it was 
sold at about 4 to 5 sears a rupee three years ago. 

133. Vfavakaramagukha. p. 123. 134. On YCjnavalkj>a. II, 174. 

135. Book IV. Chap. 13. , 136- XXI. 3. 
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It seems that the prices continued to be more or less on 
the same level during the next seven centuries. At the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th century A.D., rice was sold at Surat at about 
32 seers a rupee. <-r> Wc know the prices of a number of other 
articles in the 17th century e. g., wheat, gram, etc., but unfortu¬ 
nately the corresponding prices in our period are unknown. 
Tho only price that can be compared is that of rice and this 
is fortunately an article that can be well utilised in this 
connection. By the middle of the last century rice was sold 
in the Deccan at about 21 socrs a rupee: my grand uncle, who 
recently died at the age of 90, had purchased this commodity 
at this rate in the sixties of the last century. It would, 
therefore, appear that the riso in prices from the 10th to the 
middle of the 19th century was only about 50%. 

Whether the Deccan administrations of our period used 
to control the prices or not is not known. Kautalya favours 
such a procedure, for according to him it was one of the 
duties of tlie Superintendent of Market, Paijyodhyaksha, to 
regulate prices; any excess price that was realised by the 
vendor was confiscated to the State. 0 "’ Somadeva. a 
Deccanese writer of our period, favours the same proposal. 0 * 0 
It cannot be, however, confidently argued that Somadeva's 
rule was based upon contemporary practice in the Deccan, 
for in many places he merely summarises the Artha&stra of 
Kau|alya. Whether prices were regulated by the state or 
not, must therefore be left an open question. 

Let us now ascertain the cost of living in our period. 
We have seen already that a capital outlay of 16 or 17 
Kajanjus was sufficient to supply a rich meal throughout the 
year. Unfortunately the rate of interest is not stated, so no 
very accurate conclusions arc possible from this inscription. 
An inscription of the time of Uttomachola gives the exact 

137. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangieb, p. 171. 

138. IV. 2; II. 16. J39. Nitivakgamrta. VIII, 16. 
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expenses of a rich meal of the period. <H0> * For feeding 25 

Brnhmanas in the feeding house...is required, for I year, 
937J Kalam of paddy for vegetables, firewood, ghee, curds, 
different spices, betel leaves and nuts, including the pay of 
the cooks, at the rate of l Kururji and 2 Nin of paddy per day 
for each person.'Another record. l,,1> about 25 years later, 
makes provision for the purchase of. 25 Kalams of paddy in 
order to supply one meal to 240 S'iva-yogins. Both these 
records lead to the same conclusion, of*.. 371 Kalams of 
paddy were required to supply a good meal to one individual 
throughout the year. 37$ Kalams of paddy are equal to 15- 
Kaiams or about 540 seers of rice; 1 $ seer are thus seen 
provided for each individual per diem. The cost in cash 
per individual per annum would be 3i‘Kajanjus (since poddy 
was sold at about 10 Kalams per Kajanju j, i. e. about Rs. 19 . 
since one golden Kojanju weighed about a quarter of a tola. 

The cost of a poor meal seems to have been half of this 
amount An inscription <14,> of the time of Porantaka I (»*.«. of 
the first half of the 10th century A.D.) records an investment of 
only four Kajanjus for feeding one Jain devotee at the local Jain 
temple. The rate of interest is unfortunately not stated, but 
it is worth noting that the capital invested is about one fourth 
of that invested for supplying a rich meal io a Brahmana at 
Ukkal. The Jain devotee is allowed only one meal in the day 
and that too is to be very simple. For two ordinary meals a 
day. we may. therefore, assume that a capital outloy of about 
6 or 7 Kajanjus would have been necessary. We may. there¬ 
fore. conclude that the cost of a simple meal was less than 
half of that of the rich meal. The latter required 37$ Kalams 
of paddy per annum per individual; the annual expenses of 
an ordinary meal cAuld under no circumstances have exceeded 
20 Kalams of paddy i. e. 288 seers of rice. Allowance of rice 

140. S.I.L. III, No. 131. 141. S. I. I., II. No. 28. 
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per day per individual will be found to be | of n seer under 
this arrangement and that is quite sufficient to meet all the 
expenses connected with two ordinary meals consisting of the 
usual soups and vegetables. 

Let us now ascertain the wages of our period and see 
how far they were above the subsistence allowance. 

.Some of the records from Karnatak supply us informs- 
tioo, about the wages of the various classes, but there arises 
considerable difficulty in interpreting them. The inscriptions 
intorm us that so many Matlars of land were assigned to 
certain persons as their annual wages of work. The net 
produce of the land given is not stated, and we do not also 
know the precise dimensions of a Mattnr. The grant of a 
b tl&h&ra prince records an assignment of 2000 Mnttars. mea¬ 
sured by the Tambola rod of the village, of two Mattars mea¬ 
sured by the Magun rod. and of the three Mattars measured 
by the small rod of the paddy fields.' 14 ” Since one and the 
same record mentions three different measures of the Mattnr. 
it is clear that the unit differed considerably with the different 
localities. An inscription from Tilgund' 144 ' states that the 
yield of a Matter wa» two Khagduga* e.. Khandis which are 
equal to 40 maunds by measure ( and not by weight). The 
net produce per acre varies from 6 to 12 maunds in the 
Deccan according to the quality of the soil, and since the net 
yield per Matter is given as 40 maunds. we mav assume that 
th.s measure was equal to about five acres. An inscription 
from Managoli <U5> states that five Mattars were assigned to 
tho teacher of the Kaumira grammar and two Mattars to each 
of the 4 Brahmann families constituting the settlement of the 
aod. The salary of the village Sanskrit teacher of our period 
was thus 2 | the amount necessary for an ordinary Brahmana 
family to live in ease. Wo do not know the net produce of 

143. E. L. IV. p. 66. 144. I. A.. XIX. p. 274. n. 29. 

145. E. I., V. p. 22. * 
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the lands given in endowment, and so the salary cannot be i 
stated either in terms of com or of cash. If we assume that I 
a Mattar is equal to 5 acres, and each acre yielded 8 maunds 
of Jwari. the income of the Sanskrit teacher would be 200 ‘ r 
maunds of Jwari and of the temple Brahmana 80 maunds of d 
Jwari ( by measure ). An ordinary family of 5 in the Deccan 
would require about <0 maunds of Jwari for its entire meal 
expenses, including ghee, oil. fuel &c. The temple Brahmana 
family was getting a fairly decent income, and the Sanskrit 
teacher was getting 5 times the amount necessary for the 
maintenance of his family. 

The Hebbal inscription, dated 975 A.D., U4n> records an 
assignment of five Mattars to each of the temple dancing girl*. 
This apparently seems to show that the Sanskrit Pandit was 
getting the same salary as the dancing girl, but we must 
remember that the respective lands were situated in different 
localities and their quality and produce may have been 
different. 

The salary of the principal of a big Sanskrit College was 
50 Nivartanas. <Jt ’ > A Nivartana was a little less than 5 acres, 
and therefore, this salary would be equal to the net produce 


of 250 acres of land. Wc do not know the quality of this 
piece of land, but if we suppose that it was neither too bad 
nor too good, the conclusion would be that the principals of 
famous colleges were getting about 20 times the income of 
the ordinary Brahmana, and 10 limes the income of the village 
Sanskrit teacher. This conclusion is, however, a tentative 
one as it is not based on sure premises, since neither the 
dimensions of a Mattar nor its precise produce is definitely 
known. 

Definite information about wages is, however, available 
from contemporary records hailing from Tamil country. An 
inscription of Rijartja at Tanjore' 1 *®’ gives the scales of the 

146. E. I.. IV. p.351. 147. E. I.. IV. p. 60. 148. S. I. I.. II. p. 320. 
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salaries of several temple officials. Some other records also 
supply information on this point. It is given in a tabulated. 


form below. 

Table of Wages 

Name Wage per annum 

Accountant 200 Kalams of poddy i. e. about 80 mounds of rice. 

Sub- 

accountant 75 ,, „ „ „ ,, 30 . 

Carpenter- 

master ISO . 60 „ .. 

Temple- 

watchman 100 „ 

Drawer of 

water* 1-1 60 .. „ „ „ . M „ „ „ 

Temple- 61 .. and four or five K&sus.* ,v0> 

brahmach&rin i. e.. about 30 maunds of rice. 


. These wages are fairly liberal and much above the sub¬ 
sistence allowance. Since the food expenses per head for- 
an ordinary meal were 20 Kalams. and for a good meal, 
37 Kalams per annum, the-accountant and the carpenter- 
master were getting much more than was necessary for 
maintaining a family of five, consisting of the husband and 
the wife, two children, and an old man. In the case of the 
carpenter the income was probably further increased to some 
extent by the earnings of his children, who must have acted as 
his assistants. In the case of the temple watchman and the 
drawer of water the family income must have been something 
above 100 and 60 Kalams respectively, ns the women and 
children of the family must also be earning members to some 
extent. So they too were able to get much more than their 
subsistence necessities. The temple Brahmach&rin had no 
family to maintain and he must have been quite well off with 

149. S. 1. I.. III. Ukkal. No. 4. I JO. S. I. I.. II. No. 66. 
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his 75 Kalams. The sub*ncoountant alone seems to be in a j 
comparatively unsatisfactory position ; his family members J 
were probably unenming ones, and hence his 75 Kalams 
could just have maintained 3 adults and 2 children. But he 
was probably at the beginning of his career, and may have ‘ 
expected to be promoted to the position of the accountant 1 fh 
due course. While considering the family budgets of our 
period, we must further remember that each family was* . 
largely self-reliant as far as its clothing requirements were . 
concerned. People, therefore, were comparatively better 
off than they are at present: for the grain equivalents of the 
present-day wages do not come up to the same figures. The j 
same conclusion is supported if we consider the salaries after 
converting them into cash. The drawer of water was-getting 
in our peric*! 60 Kal.ems in rural areas; 60 Kalams are equal 
to 6 Kalattjus or 30 rupees. The prices in the present times 
are 7 times higher than they were in the 10th century, and. 
therefore, in order to be equally well off; the unskilled labourer 
in the village ought to get Rs. 210. He. however, hardly gets 
more than Rsi 150-180 at present 

; CHAPTER XVI 
Education and Literature 
Section A: Education 

The theory that the comiptijsbry education of the 
masses is a duty of the state is n very modem one. and we 
must banish it from oUr minds while examining the educa¬ 
tional arrangements in the medieval or ancient limes, whether 
in the west or in the east. The knowledge of the 3 R s was 
not regarded as a necessary part of the equipment of every 
citizen; members of the industrial classes paid more alien* 
tion tothfrinitiotibri of their boys in. -the mysteries Of-their 
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professions than in those of the 3 R’s. The village communi¬ 
ties of the Deccan had arranged for the services of o per¬ 
manent residential staff to meet their normal public needs 
by the grain-share system; the carpenter, the'smith etc., 
whose services were required by every-villager Were assigned 
a groin share which was paid to them tinriually ait the time of 
the harvest by all the villagers. Tho leather docs not figure 
among the grain sharing'servants of the -Community, a fact 
which shows that the community at large did not regard the 
primary teacher a9 essentially necessary for the ordinary 
villager. It is very probable that Only the children of the 
Brahinanas and the trading classes cared to be literate, and 
■the arrangements for educating them could nCt be obviously 
made at the cost of the whole community, ■ by assigning the 
village teacher a grain share from every villager. * 

Ourcpigraphical materials do not throw, any light on 
the arrangements made in the ordinary village for the primary 
education. Nor do the Smritis or the foreign travellers help 
us in the matter. It would seem that the village priest, or 
accountant, or some members of their families were under¬ 
taking the task of giving primary education to such village 
boys ns cared to have it The guardians were vqry. probably 
paying the fees annually at the time of the harvest, accord¬ 
ing to their means, rather than according to a- fixed scale* 
The teacher could supplement his income by the customary 
gifts ip kind or cash that he used to receive on festivals like 
Dosora. or at the times of the thread or marriage ceremonies 
in the houses of his pupils. In many cases the teacher pro¬ 
bably possessed some elementary knowledge of medicine and 
was also employed for writing letters, bonds and leases. 
Some such system prevailed in the Deccan at the advent of 
the British rule as I have lcamt from many an octogenarian, 
and it is very likely that the state of affairs may have been 
similar in our period. 
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We have ample evidence to enlighten us as to the 
arrangements for higher education that were made during 
our period. Higher education in our age meant Sanskrit 
education, and Veda. VyBkoraoa ( grammar ). Jyotisha 
( astronomy and astrology ). Snhitya ( literature •). Mlmkqsi, 
Dharmas'fcstra, Pur&oas and Nyfcya (logic) were the main 
branches thereof. The donee of the Dhulia plates of Dhruva, 
dated 779 A.D., *” is described as well versed in Vedas. 
Vedangas. history. Puranas. grammar. Mim&Qsii. logic, 
Nirukta. and liturgy. Of these grammar is still the most 
extensively studied branch: Alberuni informs us that it was 
held in the highest estimation in his days, and curiously 
enough, the only place where epigraphs of our period specify 
the subject of a teacher is one where he happens to be the 
expounder of Kaumara grammar/” Grammar was tho key 
subject to the knowledge of the rest of the sciences and. 
-therefore, we may well presume that it was held in high 
estimation and extensively studied in the Deccan as in the 
north. 

The Dharmas'astra literature no doubt lays down that 
the whole of the Veda was to be studied for 12 years by the 
first three castes, but it ia fairly clear that the society 
of our period did not pay much attention to this injunction. 
The Vaishyas of our period had already lost their privilege of 
the Vedic studies a* has been already shown in the last 
chapter,*” and the Kshatriya* too. though permitted to study 
the Vedas, were largely following the Pauranic ritual/*’ The 
normal Kshatriya youth, who intended to follow the hereditary 
profession of his caste, must have devoted the largest part of 
his time to the military training. Even in the epic period he 
had only a smattering of the Vedic knowledge, and we may, 
therefore, well conclude that in our period the cases of the 
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Kshatriyas taking seriously to Vedic education may have been 
very rare. Among the Brahmanas themselves, only the pro¬ 
fessional priests must have concentrated on the study of the 
sacred lore; the average Brnhmana who intended to take up 
to government service, trade or agriculture would hardly have 
troubled himself much about remembering the exact accent 
of the Vedic Mantras. Vedic sacrifices too had gone out of 
vogue and epigraphical evidence shows that the Puranas 
and the later Smritis were exercising a remarkable hold on 
the society as shown already in Chapter XIII. Proficiency in 
the Ohormas&stra must have been regarded as a passport to 
government service in die judicial branch, and we may. there¬ 
fore, presume that the study of this subject was more popular 
in our period than the study of the Vedas, it may be pointed 
out that the term Vedic study in our period did not mean 
only the cramming of die Vedic Mantras ; in some centres 
the meaning was also studied as the title VedSrthada occur¬ 
ring in one of our records would show.**’ Astrology was 
wielding great influence on the popular mind as shown in tho 
last chapter: royal courts used to maintain astrologers*”* 
and a number of works on astronomy and astrology were 
composed in our period. We may, therefore, well presume 
that this subject was fairly popular m the Sanskrit schools 
end colleges of our time os is still the case to some extent. 
One record slightly falling outside our period records an 
endowment to found a College where the work of the famous 
Bhaskara alone were to be studied. * w 

Arrangement for the higher education was made in three 
places, (i) Mathas associated with temples endowed by the 
state or private charity, (ii) agrafulra villages granted to 
Brnhmana settlements, and (iii) special educational institu¬ 
tions conducted by privste individuals or village communities 
with the help of the public and the state. At Hebbal in 

i. I. A.. XIV. p. 69. 6. Ksvi pistes, I. A.. V„ p. 145. 7. E. I.. I. p. 30. 
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Dharwar district there existed a Matha in the Bhujjabes vara 1 

temple; an inscription, dated 975 A.D.. records the grant of 50 

mattars ( probably equal to 200 acres ) of land for the Matha. 

■where students were fed and taught. a> Two 12th century 

inscriptions, one from Managoli dated 1161 A.D..*** and the 

other from Belgamve dated 1183 A.D..' 1 ®* show that there 

existed Sanskrit schools in these villages associated with the 

local temples; at the latter place the temple authorities of 

the Dakshipes'vora temple, where the school was located, 

were enablod by private charity to provide for the boarding 

of the scholars free of charge. An inscription at Jatiga 

Rnmes vara hill in Chitaldurg district, dated 1064 A.D., <i 

records a grant of 50 mattars of land to the Romes’varam 

temple for defraying the expenses of the temple worship, and 

for imparting education,* 11 * Part of the donation of 

Bhadrnvishou. given to the Buddhist VihSro at Kanheri. in 

the reign of Amoghavarsha I. was for purchasing books. The 

Buddhist monastery at Kanheri like the one at Valabhi* 1 ” 

was obviously maintaining a library which was very probably 

required for the school connected with it. We learn from 

the Chinese travellers that the Buddhist monasteries used 

to attend to the training not only of the monks but also of 

the children of the laity. <s,> Indirect help to the cause of 

education was given by some of the temples, which used to 

give free food to the students in the feeding houses attached 

to them.* 14 * Some of the records mentioned above fall just 

outside our period, but they may be well utilised to illustrate 

further the state of affairs in our ago. 

The Kalas inscription* 1 ** from Dharwar district shows' 
that Kalas, which was an a&rahdra in our period, was 

8. E. I.. IV. P . 358. 

10. Mylar* Inter ipiioiu, No. 45. 

% 12. I. A.. VII. p. 67. 

14. KhkrapsUn grant, E. I.. HI, p. 360. 
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11. E-I.. IV. p. 214. 
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maintaining a Sanskrit College. All its 200 Brahmann house* 
holders are described in v. 30 of the record as well versed in 
grammar, works on polity, tho science of literary composition, 
the legendary lore and the great logic of Ekskahara sage and 
writing of interpretations ». «. commentaries. V. 25 observes 
that Kalas can pride itself, inter alia, on its brilliant dispensa¬ 
tion of lore. The main purpose of tho grant is to record an 
endowment, part of which was reserved for the salaries of 
professors. It is, therefore, quite clear that this agratiSra village 
was maintaining a college where grammar. Puranas, Ny&ya, 
literature and works on polity were taught The students 
must have flocked to the place from distant places. The 
inscription, which gives information about this college is dated 
in the reign of Govinda IV. but it is likely that this institution 
may have been flourishing throughout the !0th century. 

The small village of Salotgi in Bijapur district was 
another agratiSra village, that is known to have been main¬ 
taining a big college in the reign of Krshna 111. The college 
must have been flourishing for a fairly long time, for it has 
transformed the original name of the village Pavii(age into 
Salotgi. which is a combination of tho words S'ala and Pavi(. 
tage. From one of the inscriptions from this locality 0 *’ 
we learn that the college was located in a big hall attached 
to the temple of Trayl-purusha. which was built by Nnrfc- 
yatja. a minister of K;shi)a HI, in M5 A.D. The record 
expressly states that the college attracted students from far 
and near, and 27 boarding houses were necessary to accom¬ 
modate them. An endowment of 12 Nivartanaa ( probably 
equal to 60 acres) was necessary to defray merely the 
Jighting charges of the institution. The pay of the principal 
of the college was the income of 50 Nivartanas of land i. e. 
about 250 acres. The institute had received a magnificent 
•endowment from a local magnate, and the inhabitants of 
’ 16. E. I.. IV. p. 60. 
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the village had agreed to pay 5. 2*. and coin* on the 
occasion of marriages, thread ceremonies, and tonsures res¬ 
pectively, besides agreeing to feed as many students and 
teachers os possible, at the dinners that may be given on these 
and similar occasions. A later inscription from the same 
place informs <vt> us that when the college hall built in 
945 A.D. crumbled down, it was built again by a local feuda¬ 
tory in the next century. 

There existed scores of a&rahUra villages in our period 
given to Bnihmona donees, who in many cases are expressly 
described as engaged in the six scriptural duties consisting 
cf learning, teaching etc. 0 ” It is. therefore, fairly likely 
that many of these villages must have been maintaining 
educational institutions, more or less similar to those at 
Kalas and Solotgi. 

Ordinary villages also had sometimes their own schools 
and colleges. One institution for Sanskrit education existed.. 

•at Belur in Bijapur district in 1022 A.D.,‘ 18> another at Soratur 
in Dharwar district in c. 950 A.D. , w ’ a third one at Bijapur 
during c. 975-1075 A.D..‘* l> a fourth one at Yewoor in 1077 j 
A.D. < *” and so on. These are the institutions the memory of 
which has been accidentally preserved in record*, that have 
withstood the ravages of time : there may have probably 
existed many more. We may. therefore, fairly conclude that _ 
the facilities for higher education during our period can 
compare fairly well with "those afforded in the present age. 

These institutions were financed portly by state aid and 
partly by private charity. The agrahBro village institutions 
can well be regarded as being indirectly financed by the 


17. E. L, IV. p. 44. 

18. E- g-. Chiusr*j.a«r.*. grant. 1024 A.D.. I. A.. V. p. 278. 

19. 1. A.. XVIII. p. 273. . 20. I. A.. XII, p. 253. 

21. I. A.. X. p. 229. 22. I. A-. VMI. p. 21. 
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state, since it was the state that used to alienate the village 
revenues to Brahmanas, who, being freed from the anxiety 
of their maintenance, could devote their energies to tho cause 
of education. The ishlUpBria thoory was inducing a number 
of private individuals to endow educational institutions. We 
have seen already how a minister of Ktshqa III had built the 
college hall at Salotgi: when it crumbled down it was re. 
erected by a local chief. A record from Soratur, u,> dated 
951 A.D., records the gift of 12 mattars of land made by the 
officer of the division for the Ma(ha and education. The 
Mah&jans of Belur had granted in 1022 A.D., 12 mattars for the 
purpose of feeding and clothing the local students. <M> At 
Salotgi, as shown already, a local magnate had endowed the 
college and the inhabitants had levied a voluntary cess as 
their contribution. At Habale in Dharwar district a private 
individual had given five mattars of land for education in 
1084 A.D. 

The guild at Dambal, which owned 18 cities, is describ¬ 
ed in a record from the place as maintaining a college. 1 *** 
It is. therefore, not unlikely that some of the big guilds of our 
period may have been either maintaining or supporting 
educational institutions. The state also used to sanction 
grants specially and directly for education, in addition to its 
indirect help given by the creation of the agrahllras. The 
Bahur plates of Nripatungavarman record a grant of three 
villages for the maintenance of a college, made by the king 
at the request of his minister. <M * 

Section B : Literature 

A detailed discussion about the dates of the various 
authors of our period, or an enquiry into the problem connected 
with the authorship of some of the works oomposed in it, is 

23. I. A.. XII. p. 253. 24. Ibid, X. p. 129. 

25. L A.. VIII. p. 185. 26. E. L. IV. p. 180. 
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obviously nol within the scope of the present work. The reader 
will have to consult the standard works on literary history 
for thot purpose. The general condition of the literature of 
our period, its main features, the principal writers of the age 
and their contributions, and how far they were influenced 
by the spirit of the age would be the main points that will 
engage the attention of a general historian, and these only 
will be discussed in the present section. 

The main energy of the schools and colleges described 
in the last section was devoted to the study and cultivation of , 
Sankrit; the Conarese literature had begun to flourish in 
Kamatak, but it is doubtful whether it had reached the stage 
when it could be recognised ns a subject of study in second¬ 
ary schools and colleges. As to Maharashtra, the Marathi 
language itself does not moke its appearance in epigraphical 
records 'till the end of our period:'* 1 * there could hardly 
have existed much literature in it. Even the late Mr. V. K. 
Rajwade has admitted that there was hardly any cultured 
literature in it till the end of the 10th century A.D.'* 3 ’ 

A glance at the inscriptions of our period is sufficient 
to indicate the firm hold of the ksoya or classical style of 
writing upon the Dcccan of our period. All the merits and 
defects of that style arc reflected in our epigraphs. The com¬ 
posers of our grants were no doubt poets of mediocre ability, 
but they had carefully studied standard works of the 
classical Sanskrit literature. Kielhorn has shown how the 
poets, who have composed the s'asanas of the R&ahtrakOlas 
were greatly indebted for their expressions to works like the 
VOsaoadatta of Subandhu and K/ldambarl and Harshacharit 
of Bfcoa.'*** 

27. Rajrade’e contention that the language existed in the 5th 
century A.D„ u untenable; the inscription* he refers to are either 
forged or do not conteio any Marathi peasegei. 

28. Rajvade. Jnyaius’varf, Introduction, p. 62. 

29. E I* VI. p. 242. 
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The author of the Kadba plates of Govinda 
imitates in the prose portion of the record the style of B&ga. 
Tho general impression left on our mind after a perusal of the 
epigraphical poetry is that if it is not of the first 
order, the reason is rather the lack of PralibhH or poetic 
genius than that of abhySsa or practice according to approv¬ 
ed model. It is further interesting to note that most of our 
epigraphical poetry is in the VaiJarbh] style, the Gaujl hardly 
makes its appearance. The significant fact would show that 
the names like Vaidarbh't. Gaadl and PUKchuh. that were 
given to various poetic styles owed their origin to actual 
literary fashions of the provinces concerned. 

Modem research has succeeded in determining the dates 
of several writers in Sanskrit literature, but it has not been 
equally successful in discovering their home provinces. 
Kum&rila. Sankara, Sarvajnotmnn and V&chaspati in the realm 
of philosophy. Lalla and his pupil Aryabhata II in the sphere 
of astronomy, and Kamandaka. and probably oukre** 1 ’ in 
the domain of the political science flourished in our period. 
But some of those certainly did not belong to our province, 
and the home o£fothers is not known; so a discussion about 
them is hardly relevant in the present work. The same is 
the case with most of the later Smritis and Puranas. It has 
been already shown in several places in chapter XIII how tho 
theories and practices recommended in these works had a 
remarkable hold on the Deccan of our period. It ib clear 
that the Smritis and Puranas of our age were in close 
sympathy with it. and that the two were mutually influencing, 
each other. 

30. E. I., IV. p. 340. 

31. The reference to gum end gun.powder in thle book may only 
ft How thftt tome portion* in it «« interpolation*. Tbe book *« ft whole 
•com* to be Dot much later tban our age. 
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li was during our period that the literature on poetics 
flourished luxuriantly in the beautiful valley of Kashmir. 
The rugged Deccan had. however, hardly any contribution to 
make to that department. The SarasvotlkantAab/iarana of 
Bhoja and the KBoyOnus'tisane of Homachandra belong to a 
later period and are besides mere compilations. The Xaoi- 
rtijamBrga of Amoghavarsha shows that works of poetics 
were studied in the Deccan during our period, for the work 
is mainly based on the Knoy&darsa of Dat>4in; ,m but no 
Deccanese writer came forward with any distinctive contribu¬ 
tion of his own to that science. 

Hindu Sanskrit writers, having any compositions of ‘ 
permanent value to their credit, are indeed few in our period. 
The colophon of the Benares edition of the KorpOramaftjar ! 
of R«jaiekhara describes the author as the crest jewel of 
Maharashtra, but this province can hardly claim that poet 
since ho spent most of his life at Kanauj or Tripuri. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has shown that Trivikrama, the author 
of the NalachampG. is identical with the Trivikrama, who has 
composed the Begumra plate of Indra III. dated 915 A.Dl , m> 
The NalachampO is the earliest of the extant c hamfiBs, and 
therefore, the Deccan may perhaps claim to be the first in 
that field. The Kaoirahasya of Haluyudha was composed 
in the reign of Krshi>a IN. The poem is really a dhlituptitha 
explaining the conjugalional peculiarities of roots having the 
same form, but the verses also contain a eulogy of the 
R&shtrakQta emperor Kfshrja IN. <tl1 The work, therefore, 
belongs to tho class of Bhattikuoya and RaoanUrjanlya. 
The Udayatundarikalha of Sodhala, a Kayastha from Valabhi, 
was composed towards the close of our period undor the 
patronago of Mummuniraja. a king of Konkan. <,4> These 

32. B.!.. IX. p. 28. 

: 33. Winuroiu, QucMeMt. Ill, p. 72; B. G. I., ii. p. 208. 

34. Keith. History of Sanskrit Litsraturs, p. 136. 
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! arc the only Hindu Sanskrit works that can be undisputedly 
ascribed to the Deccan of our period. The output is indeed 
poor both in quantity and quality. 

Many R&shtrakota emperors like Amoghavarsha I. 
• Kjahija and Indra III were either themselves Jains or patrons 
of that religion; the same was the case with many of their 
feudatories and officers as shown in chapter XIII.*** It is, 
therefore, no wonder that the contribution of Jainism to litera¬ 
ture should have been considerable. Haribhadra flourished 
by the middle of the 8th century A.D.. but his works cannot be 
considered here as his province ib not known. Ssmantabbadra. 

F . the author of the /fptamlmansti, which contains a most in¬ 
teresting exposition of the SydJoaJa, flourished before our 
period, but several commentaries were written on his work 
’ in the Deccan from the middle of the 8th century A.D. onwards. 
Akalankadeva's commentary Ashtas'ati was written early in 
the Ra»htrakO(a period. S'ravana-Belgola inscription No. 67 
refers to Akalankadeva as describing his own greatness to 
Sahasatunga who. it is conjectured, may have been Danti- 
durga. There is a tradition to the effect that Akalankadeva 
himself was a son of Kfsbt>a l, 4 *’ but more evidence would 
. be required to accept it as historical. Vidy&nanda, the 

f author of Ash(asahatrl, which is a more exhaustive com¬ 

mentary on the AptamlmOnsa. flourished a little later. He 
I ' is mentioned in S'ravana Belgola inscriptions.' 11 ’ 

The Jain contribution to logic in our period is not incon¬ 
siderable. M&qikyanandin, who flourished in the latter half 
of the 8th century is the author of a work on logic called 
ParlkshBmnkhasBtra. im which was commented upon by 
* PrabhAchandra in the first half of the 9th century. Besides 
writing this commentary which is named ns PrameyakSmolo• 

35. Anti, pp. 310-4. 36. Peteraoa'* Report. No. 2, p- 7V. 

37. • E. C„ II. No. 254. 

♦, 38. VadysbhuiKoa. A Hitter y of Indian Louie, p. 179- 
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mOrtanda this writer has also written Ny3yakamudachandro‘ 
daya. Another Join writer on logic of this period is Malla- 
v&din. who was probably the founder of a Jain Digambaro 
monastery at Naosari which is no longer in existence. The 
Surat plates of Karkka Suvarnavarsha which 1 am editing* 

(E I.. XXf), record a grant to his dcsdple's desdple given in 
*21 A.D. This author wrote a commentary called Dharmdtara- 
lippanaka on the NyUyabindaflkS of DharmottnrfcchSrya.' ,v> 
That a book on logic written by a Buddhist should have been, • 
commented upon by a Jain is quite in consonance with the 
spirit of harmony that prevailed in our period. 

• Quite a galaxy of Jain writers flourished in the court of - 
the Jain emperor Amoghavarsha 1. who was well known for 
several centuries as a great patron of literature/ 401 Jinascna. 
his spiritual preceptor, is the author of Harioansa, which was 
finished in 785 A.D. He has placed the workers in the field 
of Ancient Indian history under great obligation by mention¬ 
ing the contemporary kings that flourished in that year in. • 
the colophon of this work. He did no* live to finish his^ 

A dipatSna. which had to be completed by his desciple 
Gunachandra, who was the spiritual preceptor of Lok&ditya. 
the governor of Banavosi 12000. <41> The AdipurOna is a Jam , 
work dealing with the live* of Join Ttrthankaras and saints. 

In his Pars'oftbhyuday'a Jinosena has performed the wonder¬ 
ful feat of utilising each line of the love-poem Meihaduta foe - 
narrating the life of the Jain saint Pfcriva. The concluding, 
line of each verse in Jinasena's poem hos been borrowed 
from the successive stanzas of the Me&hadMa. The Amo- 
ghavftti of S'&katay&na. ,M> a work on grammar, and the 
GanitasSrasan^raha of Virichirya. <4, 'o work on mathematics,. , 
were also composed in the reign of Amoghavarsha l. The 

39. lUd, pp. 194-5. 40. I. A.. 1904. p. 197. 

41. I. A.. XH. p. 216. 42. I. A.. 1914. pp. 205 H. 

43. Winwraiu. Geschichte, Ill, p. 57!. ' - I 
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| KaoirSjamSrga, the first work in the Canarese on poetics, he* 
been attributed to this emperor, but whether he was himself 
its author or merely its inspirer, is still a matter of controver- 
sy. tM> The authorship of the Pros'noHaramBl/J is also in 
dispute, as it has been variously attributed to S'ankarbchbrya. 
Vim a In. and Amoghavarsha I. The colophon of the Tibetan 
• translation of this booklet shows, as Dr. F. W. Thomas has. 
pointed out, that Amoghavarsha was believed to be its author 
at the time it was rendered into the Tibetan. <4,> It is, there¬ 
fore, very likely that he was its real author. 

Gangadhbra, the capital of a feudatory Chalukya house 
> in southern Karnatak. was a centre of considerable literary 
activity by the middle of the 10th century. It was there that 
Somadeva flourished and wrote his works Yasaslilaha and 
Nttio8ky3mrla (Hi . The first of these works, though sec¬ 
tarian in purpose is of no inconsiderable literary merit; it 
belongs to the variety of the Champu and its author show* 
considerable skill in the treatment of his theme. The second 
; work is on the science of politics; it has, however, hardly 
much independent value as it is largely based on the Artha- 
s'Ostro of Knujalya. The work is. however, almost entirely 
J free from any sectarian tinge and is written from a much 
higher moral point than the Arthas'astro of Kautalyo. 

Karnatak was a great stronghold of Jainism in our 
psriod and the Jain authors had not forgotten that the founder 
of their religion had preached in the vernacular. We, there¬ 
fore. find a number of Canarese authors in the 10th century, 
most of whom were Jains- The earliest and foremost among 
these is Pampa, who was bom in 902 A.D. Though a native 
of Andbrades'a he became the odikaoi of the Canarese 
Iheraturo. His AdiparOna. which was finished in 941 A.D., is 
n jain work, but his Vikramdrjanaoijaya is a more or less 

. 44. I. A.. 1904, p P . 199. 45. J. B. B. R. A. S.. XXII. PP . 80 ff. 

9 46. Yas'attilakachampv, p. 419. 
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historical work, where he glorifies his patron Arikcsarin II as 
Arjuna. t4,,> It is from this work that we get valuable 
information about the northern campaigns of Indra III in , 
which his feudatory. Arikesarin II. had participated. Aannga 
and Jinachandra are other Conorese writers of this period, 
who ore referred to by Ponna. but whoso works arc not yet 
■forthcoming. Ponna himself flourished in the third quarter 
of the 10th century and is said to have been given the titles of_ 

- Ubhayakadchakraoartin ’ ‘Supreme among the poets of 
both (i.«. Sanskrit and Canaresc) the languages' by Krshtju III, 
on account of his proficiency as a poet both in Sanskrit 
and Canarese. S'antipurana is his principal work/*’.; 
Chomundaraya, a Jain general and minister of the Jain ruler 
Marasimha II. was the author of the ChSmunttapurUna which 
■was composed in the 3rd quarter of the 10th century. ** 
Rawa. another Canarese writer of the 10 th century, was bom 
3 n 949 A.D- His Ajitatirthankaraparllna was finished in 993 
A.D. <w> That Jain religious works of our period should 
"have been mostly composed in the form of Puranas shows 
the immense influence and popularity of these works in the 
Deccan of our period. 

It is interesting to note that there is hardly any output of . 
Prakrit or Marathi literature during our period. Dhanap&la‘s 
Prukrit dictionary. Paiyalachchhl. was composed in our period 
but the author lived in Dh&r&. and not in the Deccan, and his 
work being a dictionary, can hardly come within the category 
of literature. The Marathi language existed in our period, 
for the earliest composition in it seems to go back to the 3rd 
quarter of the 10th century A.D.." 1 ’ There is. however, no , 

47. Karkdlakabhi*habhuihai%a, Introduction, pp- XIII-XIV. 

48. Ibid. p. XV. 49. E. I.. V. P. 175. 50. E. I.. VI p.,.71. .V. 

51. See Bheve: i/ahiriiKtra tabitga. Chep. I. It m»y b«..bow*vW. 

pointed out iW the inecriptioa •SrJ-oAamsTtforojf* koroviyal *on the 
. Comenetc«T>ra tutue mey not be contetnpowry w,ith CbBmunderSys., j 
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Marathi literature belonging to our ago.”” Marathi was not 
the mother tongue of the RashtrakOtns and Jainism, which 
hod given an impetus to Cenarese literature, was not very- 
strong in Maharashtra. It is, therefore, no surprise that thero 
phould have been no output of the Marathi literature during 
our period. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Conclusion 

Our task of giving a comprehensive picture of the Deccan • 
under the Rashtraku(as has now come to an end. and only a 
few words are necessary by way of epilogue. 

The Rashvrakutas were, on the whole, an able set of 
rulers. Their empire was certainly more extensive than that 
of any of their Hindu successors in the Deccan. It is 
possible that the Andhras and the early Chalukyos, who 
preceded them, were perhaps ruling, for some time, over 
more extensive areas; but neither of them could claim Bn 
equally brilliant career. The Chftlukyas could boast of 
having only repelled successfully the attempted invasion of 
Harsh*. The Andhras could no doubt launch an expedition 
into the Madhyadeia and overthrow the Kaqvas, but the 
latter, at the time of the Andhra victory, were mere petty 
rulers. In no other period of Ancient Indian History did the 
Deccan enjoy the same high political prestige, which it did 
under the R&shlrakntas. The observation of Sulaiman. tha t 
the Rishlrakntas were the most feared and powerful rulers of 
India, is no flattery, but a mere statement of facts. A glanca 
at the Indian History’ shows that it is usually the northern^ 

. 52. The Marathi transition of thoPascAafasIra Ktmi to he •lightld' 
more archaic th»n the Dnasaa’rori. but it cannot go back to our porto 
Sac Joahi. Xorotki Bhaihechi GAatanfl, p. 58. 
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Indian powers which try to expand at the cost of their 
southern neighbours. During the RnshtrakOla regime, neither 
the P&las nor tho Gurjara-Pratlhiras could entertain such 
ambitions. Nay. we find that the latter were several times 
signally defeated in their own provinces by the RSslrakOtas. 
Three times the armies of the R&sh{rakQ{as crossed the 
Vindhyas and defeated their northern opponents, who were, 
unlike the Kai>vas. strong and ambitious rulers, attempting to 
establish their own hegemony in the north. The Rnshp-akutas 
could capture the Gurjara-Pratthara capital; the latter could 
not even cross the R'jshtrakuja border in retaliation. 
The Pallavas were a perpetual source of anxiety to the early 1 
Chalukyas; no southern neighbour of the RisMrakntas, though 
given repealed provocation, ever dared to invade the empire 
from the south. 

The R&shtrakOta empire lasted for about 225 years. ’ It 
is interesting to note that very few Hindu dynasties have 
ruled in their full glory for so long a period. The Mcuryos, 
the Imperial Guptas, the early Chalukyas all collapsed in 
less than two centuries. The Andhras no doubt ruled for 
about four centuries and a half, but it is not certain that the 
Pauranic list of the Andhra kings belongs really to one dynasty. 
The Gurjnra-Pratlhira dynasty can certainly claim a longer 
career, but it had attained no imperial position before the time 
of Vatsar&ja ( c. 775 A.D. ), and its empire was shorn of much 
of its glory after the severe blow given by Indra III in c. 916 A.D. 
Most of the Rashp-akata rulers were able ones; in a list of 
about 14 kings, only three are found to be vicious or inefficient 
Dantidurga. FCrshijn I, Dhruva, Govindn IK. Indra III and 
K(shi>a III form a galaxy of able and ambitious rulers, the 
like of which can hardly he claimed by any other dynasty. 

The most glaring defect of the Rashtraku{a polity was 
its inability to secure a peaceful succession to the throne at 4 
the death of its previous occupant There was a war of ; J 
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■succession almost at every alternate accession. The dynastic 
history of no other Hindu dynasty is probably disfigured by 
so many wars of succession. It is, therefore, the more 
remarkable that the empire should have had so long and 
glorious a career. . 

A superficial reader of the Muslim chroniclers is likely ' 
to get the impresion that the R&shtra]tf]{as were following 
an anti-national policy by siding with the Muslims and fight¬ 
ing against the Gurjara-Pratih&ras. It has been, however, 
shown already a> that the statements of these writers, that 
the R&shtrakoias were partial to the Muslims, end that none 
hut the Muslims ruled over the Muslims in their dominions, 
only show that the Muslim Kazis were allowed to look 
after the religious and judicial affairs of the foreign colony. 
The friendly policy followed towards the Muslim traders 
was, in a great measure, necessitated by the dependence 
on Arabia for the supply of horses to the army. Merchant 
Sulaiman. who was acquainted with the state of affairs 
only in the Deccan, observes that none among the natives 
of India or Chino had embraced the Muslim faith or could 
speak the Arabic language/** It is, therefore, clear that the 
Muslim traders, settled in the RAshfrakOla ports, had 
initiated no activities injurious to the interest of the Rkshpa- 
kntas or their subjects. There is no evidence whatsoever 
•to show that the Rishtrakatas had mode any political 
alliance with the Muslim rulers of Sindh in their wore with 
the Gurjaro-Pratiharas. 

It is, however, a pity that the RishtrokOtas should have 
neglected altogether the branch of naval defence The 
reasons for this have been already discussed/* * This weak- 
• ness of the administration was, however, not peculiar to the 

”1. A*t 4 . p. 187. 2. Sulaiman Saudager. Hindi tranalatioe, p. 84. 

3. See «nt«, p. 247. 
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R&shlrakOtns. for moat of the Deccen empires had neglected 
the naval arm. It must, however, be remembered that no 
naval invasion of the Deccan had occurred in historic times; 
it is. therefore, in a way natural that it may have been 
thought that it was unnecessary to waste any money over the 
navy. Safety of the oversea trade, however, aught to have 
opened the eyes of the Hindu governments to the necessity 
of the navy. 

The careful student of the Hindu history cannot help 
regretting that the political thinkers in India should ever have 
adumbrated the principle that a conqueror should not sup¬ 
plant but merely reduce, the conquered king, and that it 
should have been so widely respected. The resources of the 
empires, like those of the R&shtrakatas. wero unnecessarily 
frittered away in suppressing the rebellions of feudatories, 
who should never have been allowed to exist. Tta present 
writer believes that if the policy of ruthloBs annexation had 
been followed consistently since the days of Chandragupla 
Maurya. there would have been evolved in India stronger 
and stabler states, and it would not have been possible for 
foreigners like the Scythians. Hunas. and Muslims to get so 
easy a footing in India. 

The Roshlrakuta administration was certainly efficient. 
The 20th century would naturally disapprove of a system of 
administration under which a large number of civil officers 
were recruited from the army. But it may be pointed out that 
the bifurcation between the civil and military, and executive 
and judicial functions is more recent than our period, and the 
recent history of Italy. Poland. Spain, Portugal and Germany 
shows that it is by no means certain that some states in future 
may not revert back to the old system where tho military com-, 
manders. being persons of proved vigour and efficiency were 
entrusted with important administrative posts. Probably the 
exigencies of a forward policy were responsible for tba 
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appointment of so many military commanders to civil posts. 
The evils of the system were probably to a great extent 
mitignted by the fact that the military officers were after all 
sons of the soil and were assisted by hereditary district. 
Taluks, and village officers. Democratic institutions like 
elected parliaments. responsible cabinets etc., were absent, 
but it may be pointed out that they existed nowhere else in 
contemporary times. The R&sht'akOla subjects, however, 
enjoyed a substantial amount of self-government by the 
circumstance that large powers were delegated to local 
bodies where they had on effective voice. How far the 
administration secured the material, moral and cultural pro¬ 
gress of the people is the next question to be considered. 
Sufficient evidence has been adduced in chapter XV to show 
that the Deccan was economically strong and prosperous 
under the R&sh\rakG|as. Otherwise their aggressive wars 
would have been impossible. Commerce was brisk, and 
several industries flourished. The mines were also yielding 
rich income. The high compliments paid to the Deccanese 
character by the Chinese and the Muslims would show that 
the moral welfare was also looked after. It is. however, 
difficult to determine how much of the credit in this respect 
has to be given to the state and bow much to religion. In 
religious matters the state maintained a catholic and tolerant 
altitude. Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism lived side by 
side in peace and harmony. It may be pointed out that dur¬ 
ing our period, there was no such harmony in Tamil country, 
where the Jains were ruthlessly persecuted by the Saiypts. 

The effort of the state to promote the cultural wellbeing 
of the subjects can. to some extent, be judged from the 
chapter dealing with Education and Literature. Both these 
received the royal patronage in a liberal measure: if the 
literature did not flourish more luxuriantly than it actually 
did, the fault seems to be not of the state. It must be. 
n*17 
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CONCLUSION 


however, admitted that fine arts do not seem to have received 
any irfipetus in the age of the R&shtrnkutas. The Mauryan, 
Gupta, Ch&lukyo and Pnllava ages had their own distinctive 
and creditnble contributions in the sphere of fine arts; no such 
claim can be made for the R&sh_trnku(a age- Fine arts seem 
to have been practically neglected by the Malkhed Court. 
The rock-cut temple at El ora is no doubt an architectural 
wonder; but it is the only imposing monument of the age, 
handed down to the posterity, and there i9 no evidence to 
show that any other monuments of equal magnificence have 
been subsequently destroyed. The El ora temple, again, 
may, not unlikely, have been the work of artists imported 
from Kanchi. 

In the religious and social spheres, our age was an age 
of transition. It was towards the end of our period that 
Buddhism, reconversions into Hinduism, intercaste dinners 
and marriages, and religious parishads having powers to 
settle socio-religious matters, disappeared from the Hindu 
society. Vratas, tonsure of widows, provincial sub-castes, 
the association of dancing girls with temples, the resuscitation 
<jf the Salt custom in the Deccan, and the more intricate 
Sm&rtn ritual ore innovations that can be traced cither to our, 
or to the immediately succeeding age. It » probable that 
our age believed that most of these changes were changes 
for the better, but the subsequent history of the Hindu society 
has shown that they have weakened its unity and cohesion-- 
Onc cannot help thinking that the thinkers of the age should 
have taken o longer view of the situation, and realised the 
full consequences of the new changes that were being either 
forced upon or recommended by them. 
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ADDENDA 



Pp. 52-3. The conjecture hazarded here that Srivnllabha 
mentioned by Hariserja in the colophon of the Harioanaa 

■ as ruling the Deccan in the year 783 A.D. would be Dhruvn 
rather than Govinda II, is now confirmed by on unpublished 
grant of Dhruvn lying in the treasury of the State of Bhor. 
which is dated in S' aka 7D2 i. e. 780 A.D.. and is issued by 
Dhruva Dhfmvarea. The plates will be shortly published. 

P. 85. The statement in tl»c book that Dantivnrman had 
succeeded his elder brother Dhruva II was based on the fact 
that there was a long interval of 21 years between the last 
known date of Dhruva II and the first known date of his 
successor Ktsna. Recently, however, a new grant of 
Dhruva II has come to light, which I am editing for the 
Epigrtiphia Indica. and which reduces this interval to a period 

■ of less than four years. The passage giving the date is in 
words, but is defective: it reads 

The word for the number of centuries is omitted 
by inadvertence, but there can be no doubt that the expression 
was intended to be fhtVQIV&S This record thus supplies 
884 A.D. as the latest date for Dhruva II. It. therefore, now 
looks extremely improbable that Daniivarnran could hove 
reigned between Dhruva II and KfSOa Alwlovarsn II. In 
my paper on this plate I have adduced reasons to show that 
Kxsxja Akalaversa II was very probably a son of his 
predecessor Dhruva II and not of his brother Dantivarman. 
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422 ADDENDA 

Pp. 124-5. The sack of Malkhed. In S&radosromai 
Vur^ika. p. 6. Prof. Hirolol Jain has suggested that the sack 
of Malkhed by the Pnram&ra ruler Slyaka may hove taken 
place in 962 A.D. und not 972 A.D. He relies on the colophon- 
of the MahspurOna of Puspodnnta, which according to its 
colophon was completed on the 11th of June 965 A.D., and : 
which refers to the sack of Malkhed in a verse of its 87th 
chapter. Until the Purjija is published, it will be difficult 
to assess the value of these passages. It, however, seems 
extremely improbable that the RtishpmkOln capital could 1 ' . 
have been captured during the reign of the mighty emperor 
111. He was holding cvpn Tamil districts down 
to the last year of his reign; this would have been impossible 
if the RashpaktHa prestige had been shattered by the capture 
and plunder of the imperial capital in 962 A.D. We must 
further note that the Molvn Proiasti distinctly slates that the 
opponent of Slyaka was Khottiga:— 
eytff sttjfj tfr Jfit l This statement in the Paramnra official 
document would show that the sack of Malkhed took place * 
during the reign of Khottiga. rather than that of Kr»na. 
We must, therefore, accept 972 A.D., as the date of the event as. 
supplied by Dhanapnla in the colophon of his Puiyalaehchhl. 

P. J09. The identification of K%mpilya suggested here • 
is wrong. The new copper plate of Dhruva II, dated 884 A.D._ 
makes it clear that this K&mpilya is to be identified with the- • 
Village K&plii in Bardoli Taluko, Surat district 




toks are available at the Oriental 
Book Agency, Poona■ 
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125-7; 130-31 

XarharKja II of the Gujrat branch, 
hi* relation* with the imperial 
family. 11-4: governor under 
Dantidurga. 40. otittad by 
•Krahpa. 43 

Karka Suvarnavaraha, a brother 
of Govinda III, 59 
Karka Suvarnavaraha. a aon of 
Indr*. Anoghavariha'a guar- 
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dian, 72-3: lam* a* Pgtgla- 
m.n., 72 n. 3 

Karkarlja. father of Parabola. 82 
Karkara. 110 

Karififakai<tb<hi»ui»*aruim, 88 

KCao. 366 
Kattiyira. 46 

Kaviruhatga. 408 
Kavirajamirga, 88. 408. 41 1 
ATSuyainir or attain. 408 
Xinya ityla, 406 
Xhadgivaloka, 83 
Kerala kingdom, 69; 118-9 
Kaii/ei* on Amoghavareba I. 8$ 
Katalldavl, 1S4 

Khottiga. 124-3; aaaalao Addenda 
King, hereditary or eUctiva. ISO- 
I and n. 2; age at acceiaion of. 
154: how far constitutional. 157 
Kiraqapura, 75. 95 n. 18 
Kirtivarman II. 39; Rbhappa bit 
epithet 7 43 
Kokkale. 90-1. lOt 

Konnur inactiptlon, ita reliability, 

76 

Koaala king, defeated by Danti 
durga. 37 

Krahna I career. 41-8; did not 
ouat Dantidurga. 42; over¬ 
throw* Kirtivarmaa, 44; in- 
vada* Gangavtdi, 44; defeat* 
Vtah^uvardbaaa 45; conquer* 
Kenkana, 45 

Kr*h%a II. career- 91. |99: were 
with VijaySditya. 9 I- 6 ; with 
Bhoja I. 97; put* an end to the- 
Gujarat branch. 98 . 

Krahna III. hi* career. 111-23; hi* 
part in winning the throne for 
hie father. 109; win* Gaagawadi 
forButuga, 112; defeat* the Che- 
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die .ad oonqutr* Kilanjer and 

ChkrmVBfB. 113; »>'"•»” Ton ‘ 
daimandala. II6-7| conquer* 
Tanjore and marche* on Ramo- 
•varim. I IS—9i overawe* Cey¬ 
lon. 119$ cede* »»“• diatrlets 
to Bltucn. 119; loae* Cbltrm- 
kC|. and KlUnjar. 120 defeat* 
Sly aka, 120-1; p«t» hi* 
nominee on tho Vengi throne, 
122; death date diacoaaed. 122. 
and a, 39 

Kmhnnrfia. a KaUchuri ruler. 3. 
Kahatriyaa. aaperlor to Brabma- 

atif. 324; exempted from tho 
capital puniabment T 330-1; 
religion* poaition of, 331-2 
Kumkumedevi. 154 
Kunindhaka. 100 n. 38 
Kuru4, 376 * 

L 

Lakabmana. a Chodi king, 104, 

130 

LakafemTilev,', 154 
Lakahmivallabha. 84 
Land loaaca. 351-2 
Land ownorabip, 236-9 
Land price. 384-5 
Land taxation, in theory and prac¬ 
tice. 217-23; for tampla Unda, 
223; for apacial tenure*. 224; 
roviaion of rata* and romiaxion* 
of 225; collactod in inatalment* 
.• and in kind 226-8 
Land taanrea. 251 
Land Iran afar. 346-7; 362-3 
LattalBra. 22-3 
Lop^cyaraaa, 177 
Loyalty, inatancaa of. 352 


M 

ytidrvi Biaoaare. 376 
Makajaoat, 199-202 
ifahikshapaiataka, 170 
Mahipraehai)icdoytan2{/aka. 

168 

MokapradiSna, 165 
Afakaynrokita, 169 
Mahzrathi, 25 

MahZtavdhivigrikiko. 166-7 
Afuhattarai, council of. 205-6 
HahaltorildAikarii^ih, 706 
kfahattaroiartadhikkriu. 159-60 

MahBvrrSchSrya, 88 
MahipSU. 101-2 
MailEdcW. 154 

Malkhcd. whan it bocama capital, 
46-8; not plundarod by Vi|aya- 
ditya III. 95 n. 18; aackad by 
Siyaka. 124-5; »t« Addenda 
Mallavadin. 410 
Mahra. 67. 68 
Marf ala, 136 
Mangi. 75. 91-2 
Uanjlji. 366 
MSnlkyanandln, 409 
Manne, tha Ganga capital. 44 
Mantrin, 169 
Mill)/a tenure. 224 
Mirakkal. 376 

Miraaimha, a ChiluUya feudatory 

128 

MEraaimha. NelambSataka, bit 
auccaaaion. 119; Help* Krabna 
III in the Malva axpoditioa. 
120-1; tcenaa of hla vittoriet., 
123; bolpa Khotflga. 125; #*• 
poatoa tha eauao of Indra IV* ( 
l3l;diaa by Sallikkaito vow, 
132 

Marathi language. 412-3 
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P 

Padakkn. 376 

PUt/alaehohKi. <12 

Paithan. 48 

Pilayaradeva, 112 

PiUtm, defeated by Dantidur<a 

38; by Dhruva. 55: by Gcvioda 
III. 63: tkerr capital occupied. 
69; 

Pampa. oa Kia patron NSraaimho. 

102. 107-8; Kia data. 411-2 
PlnchKladova. 132 
Patfita. 169 

P lady a Win*, defeated by Cevinda 

III. 69; by Kpbva III. IlM 
Parabala. 55; fathar-in-law oI 
Dharmepala. 55 
Parabala. of PatKari pillar. 82-3 
P.ram area. 100-1. 120-1; plunder 
Malkhed. 124. aaa Addenda 
Parameivaravarman. 38 
ParKataka, 1(6 
Pirijita. 49 

PoriktkhmukkaHUra, 409 
Parithod. 283 
Parhalthfudaia, 410 
Pauro. 157 

Pauranie relifion. 283-6: 300*302 
Ptrilmai mniura. 376 
Pilgrimage.. 297 

Pimpari plater. *enuinen«»r of. 

51a: 2 

Pit has af SanWaracKarya, 281-3 

Poala. 156 

Police. 259-61 

Political ■ (act, 264 

Poo a a. 412 

Portfolio, combination of. 165 
Ptabhkhandra. 409-10 
f+abhivahacKorU . 83 

Prmcfcanda. Gajarat governor 98 


Pradhana. 164-166 
Pramet/akHnaloMSrtoJo. 409-10 
Prat nottarawOlika, 89. 411 
Pratinidtii, 172 
Prljat'chitta*. 286-7 
Pramiar. 164-6 

Pricea: of riea. 378-9. of oil and 
eurda. 381: of pulaaa. aalt. 
peppar. and cumin. 382; of. 
cardamom a, camphor. rugar and 
fniita. 383: of two. cawi and 
buffalloaa. 384. of Uad. 384-5. 
no 700 riao betwaam the 5tb 
and lltb century. 387-392: ia 
tha 17th caatury; 393: cttatrel 
of. 393 

Primary education. 399 
Princoa at governor#. 153 
Princeaaaa aa (orarsrrt. 153-4 
Prthvipati 11. 78 
PftbvirKma. 93 n. 13 
P(tb*i»aIlabKa. 84 
Prthvlvyighra. 31, 37 
Provincial couacila. 158-60; 211 
Public work*. 290. 303-4 
Pullafakti SiUkKra. 78 

PuT»&maliia. 165 
Parda ayatam. 343 
Pnrohita. 169 

R 

Rfcckamalla. 112 
Rlhappa. 43 
Rtjlditya. 107-8 
RIjakkhara. 408 

MjoUtantga. 172 * 

RaJJukat. 172 

Ramrrvaram. 118 

Ra^avallabba. 85 n. 33 
Rapta. 412 
Ran^tdavi. 55 
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Raneom for lo.t article. 390-2 

Risk fra, as administrative unit. 

136. 173 

Rlik|ralAlat;uHy families. 1-11; 
Yad-j descent theory. 16; Rather 
descent theory. 17;Telegu origin 
theory. 17; Marathi decant 
theory. 18-25; imperial. 
Caearate family domiciled in 
Berar. 21-5; not a matriarchal 
stock. 154; meaning of the term, 
!h-7; extent of their empire. 
135; ware of succession among. 
414—5; a dynasty of able rulers. 
410; merits of their administra¬ 
tion. 416-7; achievements eva¬ 
luated. 417-8; time and causae 
of thcr downfall. 126 
RUk(rama hotter a*, 158-160; 176 
Rsthfrapati. 136/ 173-76 
RIshfravarman. 4 
Jioikit. different meanings of the 
term, 26-7; their position in 
early times. 19-20; spread over 
Maharashtra and Karaatak. 
20-21; and Maharathls. 25 
Rat hors. 17 

Rat(a. ancestor of the RdsMra- 
ku|as?. 17; earlier form of the 
torn RKsMsaknta 7 25-6 
Reconversion. 304-7 
Rocords. Inspector general of. 

170; of right. 170-1: 347-51 
Raddie and Rl'MrakBtas. 17-8 
Regency administration. 153-4 
Romitsicn of Uses. 180-1 
Remuneration of officers, 187; of 
tho village headman. 193 
Rant free lands, for the village 
headman. 193; ' for Taluka 
officers, 179 


Republics. 150 !. 

Resident. 264 
Revakanimma^i. Ill 
Revenue, tee Gevern man! revenue; 

of tho average village. 219 . 

Revenue member. 170 
Roads. 360 

s 

Saciiva, 168 

aA)6Aya ithiratititlh i. 241 

^EkatKyane. 410 

SaJUkha# vow. 132. 180 ; ' 

S.lotgl college. 403 
Sah. 241 

SamanamabamXta, 169 
Samangad plates, genuineness of. 

33-4 and n. 11 
Samantahkadra. 409 
Sambhftori<Hta}&ratf&ia. 228-9 
SamjfAilf. 171 
Sanaphulla, 45. 78 
SandhirigrUhika. 167 
Sankaracharya, 279-81: pi that 
of. 281-3 

Sankila. 82-3: same as Sankera- 
gana. 94-5 

£infij>urXi|a. 412 ^ . 

SSntiverman. 135 
SanySta. 280-1 
8artuvatikai)tkubhorot)a. 408 
£arva. an epithat of Dantidurga 
34 n. 12; of Amoghavarska I. 68 
Sarva. a king of the Vindhyan 
regions. 67-8 and n. 55 
Sarttdhikirin, 165 
1.3 

Sail. 343-4 

Secondary education. 400-1. 404 
Stvkju. 376 
giUhXras. 45; 133 
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Siluka. 39 

Silver, ita ratio with other matala. 
366-7 

- Sindh. 84 n. 43 
Sivamlra. 54. 61-2 
Siyaka. 120-1, 122-5 
Smirta religion. 285, 300-4 
Sodhala. 408 
Somadeva. 411 
Sport*. 350-1 

SriHaraha. am under Siyaka 
^ripuruaha of Gangavadi. 44. 34 

^rivallabha. la Harivanaa ia 

Dhruva. 53 and Addenda; epi • 
that of both Coviada II and 
Dhrava. 32-3 
£rlvijaya. 103 
Stambha. 54, 61-3. 153 
Stridkana. 341 
Sub-aecountaut, 196. 397 
Sub-committoe*. of village council* 
198. 202-4 
SBdrakayya. 121 
SdMoafro, 171 

Saparatition*. 352-3. *ae alao 
under Aatrology 
Surname*. 349-50 
Sumrnja. a cola. 365 
SSryavarman. 150 

T 

Tafla I. 127 

Taila II. 125-6. 127-8. 130 
Takkolam. battle of. 117-8 
Tanjore, 118 
Tanning. 357 
TSrl. 309 

Taxoa. ia emergency. 235; axemp. 
•Hon from. 327-28; ia labour. 
231; on land, aoa under Land 


t .4 

taxation; on manufactured 
article*, 228-9; on miaceUanaoo* 
article*, 194; 231-3; at puberty 
ceremony. 232; on tonlea* ' 
peraona. 232 

Tamplea, god* in, 287-8; wealth 
of. 289-90; utility of. 290; 
worahip ia 291; caitea of the 
Pujnri* in. 293; dancing girl* in. 
295-6 

Tenure*, varietie* of. 224 
Theft*, compensation for. 260 
Toleration, among Indian .act*. 

272-5; tovrarda Muaiim*. 276 ’* 

Tondaimapdalam. 116-7 
Tonaure. 344-5 

Town adminiatration. 181-4: com- 
mitt***. 182-3 
Tranaport. 359-60 
Traaaurar, 171-2 
Traaaure trove*. 242-3 
Trivikrama. 408 
Tuaga, 16-7 
Tim, 376 
Tarhan*. 349 


ULhagakavickakravarti. 412 
Udayaaa. 31. 37 
Vdanatundarikathi, 408 
UdraAga, 203-6 

UJJayini, 39. 40. 102. and n. 44. 

121 

Umbrella*. 349 

Untouchable*. group* included 
among. 320-2; grade* among. 
323; depth of feeling about. 
323-4 

Upamigukte. 196-7 
Upcrika, 176 
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Vikramlditya III, Bjpa prince. 


Uparikara. 213-6 
Cparukta. 196-7 

Upendra. 78. 100-1 
Urakku, 576 
Ort. 376 

Utpala dynanly. 150 

CT«onjyivOI34 


.. III. ChUukye priace. 197 ' 
VikramUrjitnavijOpa, 107 
Vikramlvmloka, 83 and a. 33 
Village accountant, 195-7 
VilUge council*. ieelou. of their 
distinctive existence, 138; their 
constitutions and functioes in 
Tamil country. 198-9; in Kar- 
aatak, 199-205; la M.karoaktra 
and Gujarat. 205-6; tkeir 
power* in the Deccan nmaller. 


Va^dega. (aleo tpolled a. Bad- 
dega). title of Kreh«a III, 115 
Vaddega. Yldava king. 133 
Vaidobkl style, 407 


Vainkya. 332-3 


207-9; their judicial fuaeUone. 


Vajrgyudha, 30 


210: their meeting place. 211 


Vallabha. an opponent of the Village defence, see under Villege 


Gujarat branch. 81-4 head mao. 


VallabkcjxAto nckaritpb, 184 

Vappuga. 112 and a. 5 

Vatearlja, 56, 57. 64 

Vedic religion, did not revive. 

278-9 

s Vedic studies. 400-1 
Vengi ChCtukyaa. defeated by 
Covinda Yuvorlja, 44: by 
Goviada III. 64; join Nags- 
bbata agaiaet Dharmaplla. 65 


Village group*, for adminietrative 
porpoeo*. 138 

Village headmen. 188-95; heredi¬ 
tary, 185; their" number per 
village. 189; la charge of de¬ 
fence. 191-2; and of revenue and 

generat administration. 192-3; 
their remuneration. 193-4 and 
caeto. 195 
Village militia. 192 


dafeat the Rishtraknta*. 74 
thorough defeat by Amogha- 
varaha I uf. 75-6; reossert under 
Bhiraa. 76 

Viddhaa'hlabkaxjikl, 109 

Vidygaaada. 409 
Vijayabbaltariki. 152 

Vijaylditya. a younger brother of 
SivamEra, 152 

Vijaygditya I of Vongi. 64. 74 
Vijayidity. II of Vengi, 75 
Vijaygditya III of of Vongi. 91-6 


Village lice. 148 

Village Sanskrit tcheele. 404 

Viaayatthitisthlpaka. 169 
ViagavaU. 75 
Virtchirya, 410 
VuAcge, 136-7 
WeAagapoff. 176-7 
rUJkfi. 231 , 

Vithnuvardhana IV, 44 
Vllfhala temple. 288 

Tratat. 286 



W»<«. 595-6 
War mieiatar. 168 
Weapon* of war. 257-8 
Widow, right of inheritance of. 
232-5. 340-1; right to atianat* 
property. 342; marriage* of 345 


Yaiaakare, 150* 

Ytu'iulilnka, 411 
Ynfovarman. Chllakya king, ii 

128 

Yaaovarman, Chaadalla king. II 
»f Kanauj. 29 . 

YudhSmalla I. king of Sapidalal 
aha. 129 

Yudhimalla II. 129 

K«tta. 196-7 

YuvarSja, petition of. 151-3 
Yavarlja. I. Chad! king. 109 


Witoeatea, 347 

Woman. ia camp, 254-5; at offi. 
car*, 280; their politico if vio¬ 
lated. 346 


Ztanindari village*, 189 
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EXTRACTS FROM SOME OPINIONS 


Dr, F. W. Thomas. Professor of Sanskrit. Oxford, 

writes 

The work derives its unity from the nature of the subject, 
history and culture of a fairly well defined part of India 
ing the period of a particular dynasty. It is based upon' a 
first-hand study of the epigraphical records and the relevant 
literature, including such information as is furnished by exter¬ 
nal sources. The materials have been carefully and 
thoroughly examined, with the result that the political and 
dynastic history has been expounded much more fully than 
before. The references seem to me exact, and the argu¬ 
mentation. where there is occasion for such, to be apposite. 
When previous views are controverted, the reasons are appro¬ 
priately stated.Whether the mother ( or original) tongue 

of the R&shtrakutas was Kanarese may perhaps be doubted. 

in Port II (Administration) and Part III (Religious. Social 
and Economic conditions etc.) it is more difficult to distinguish 
the features proper to the R&shtrakuta period and area from 
those of greater areas in space and time; and to a certain 
extent Professor Altekar is constrained to seek information 
outside the predetermined limits. He endeavours, however, 
and it seems successfully, to elicit the specialities. It is not 
his fault if for the most part the methods of Indian adminis¬ 
tration have rather been uniform and constant. The notes on 
p. !S6 concerning the employment of the term rttahfrapati' arid 
the discussion ( pp. 213-6 ) of the meanings of the term's 
tldfa&ia and aparikara. adduce now points in matters’of 
known obscurity. 

- The hook may be described as a sojid and well docu-. 
mented piece of work, and it constitutes an addition to previ¬ 
ous knowledge of the subject. 




( 2 ) 


2 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Cnrmiclixl Professor of 

Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University, writes:— 

The work is on the wliole n meritorious production. The 
author lias spared no pains in collecting facts bearing on Iris 
subiecl and his conclusions arc almost invariably sober and 
thoughtful. 


3 I 

Dr. V. S. Sukhtankar. Editor of the Mnhabharata, J 

writes;— g 

This historical work in clearly based on a first-hand study £ 
of original documents and contains much 9ound and original * 
research. The available materials have been thoroughly 
ransacked and carefully shifted. Tlie author's notions of 
historical criticism, his weighing of discordant vorsiona, tko 
clarity and the moderation with which he has presented his 
results.—all these seem to me to merit high praise. It must 
be admitted that he has been able to expound the history of 
die House of the R&shtr&kGfas much more fully than before- 
Thc work must be pronounced to be a solid and well docu¬ 
mented piece of research, and it constitutes a distinct addition 
to previous knowledge of the subject The author shows 
a laudable grasp of his materials and a stem sonse of 
impartiality. 
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